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To GILBERT WEST, E:fa; 


SIR, 


BN a late converfation we had together 
upon the fubject of the Chriftian religion, 
{ told you, that, befides all the proofs of it 
which may be drawn from the prophecies of 
the Old Teftament, from the neceflary con- 
nexion it has with the whole fyftem of the 
Jewith religion, from the miracles of Chrift, 
and from the evidence given of his refurreCtion 
by all the other apoftles; I thought the Con- 
verfion and the Apoftlefhip of St. Paul alone, 
duly confidered, was of itfelf a demonttration 
fufficient to prove Chriftianity to be a divine 
revelation. | «i : 
As you feemed to think that fo compen- 
dious a proof might be of ufe to convince 
| | B 2 thofe 
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thofe unbelievers that will not attend toa 
longer’ feries ‘of arguments, I have thrown 
together the reafons upon which I fupport 
that propofition. ee ae eS 
“In the xxvith chapter of the Aéts of the — 
Apoftles, writ by 4 cotemporary author, and 
a companion of St. Paul in preaching the 
gofpel, as appears by the book itfelf, St. 
Paul is faid to have given. himfelf this ac- 
count of his converfion and preaching, to 
king Agrippa, and Feftus the Roman go- 
vernor : : 

é¢ My manner of life from my youth, 
« which was, at the firft, among mine 
‘¢ own nation at Jerufalem, know all the 
« Jews, which knew me from the begin- 
ning (if they would teftify): that, after 
the ftricteft fe of our religion, J lived a 
Pharifee. And now I ftand and am judged 
for the hope of the promife made by God 
<¢ unto our fathers: unto which promife our 
“‘ twelve tribes, inftantly ferving God day 
‘* and night, hope to come: for which 
*¢ hope’ fake, king Agrippa, I am accufed 
“« by the Jews. Why fhould it be thought 
“'a thing incredible with you, that God 
“© fhould raife the dead? I verily thought 
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"66 with mytelf, that: I ought to do many 


“‘ things contrary to the name of Jefus of 
‘© Nazareth. Which thing [ alfo did in es 
“ rufalem, and many of the faints did thut 
“up in prifop, having received’ authority 


* from the chief priefts; and “when they: 


«< were 


oe 
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_ were put to death, I gave my voice againft 
« them.» And I sunifhed. them oft in every 


fynagogue, arid. ‘compelled. them to. blaf- 
pheme;. and, - being » exceedingly mad 
againit them, 1 vérfecuted them even: unto 
ftrange cities. Whereupon, as I went to 
Damafcus, with authority and commiffion 
from the chief priefts, at mid-day, o king, 
I faw in the way a light from heaven, 
above the brightnef$ of the fun, oe 
round about me, and them which journeye 

with me. And when we were all ‘fallen 
to the earth, I heard a voice {peaking unto 





me, and. fayilg, in the Hebrew tongue, 


Saul, Saul, why perfecuteft thoy me? It 
is hard for thee to kick againft the pricks. 


And J] faid, Whoart thos, Lord? And he 
faid, I am Jefus, whom ‘thou perfecuteft. 


; But, rife, ftand upon thy feet; for I have 


appeared unte thee for this purpole, to 


. make thee a rminifter, and a witnefs both 





efthofe things. which thou haft feen, and 
Of ‘thofe things in the which I will appear 


auto thee 3. delivering thee from the people, 


and: from the Gentiles, unto whom I now 
fend thee, ta-open their eyes; ahd'to turn 





‘ them from darknefs to light, and from thé 
‘ power of Satan unto.God, that they may 





‘receive forgivenefs of fins, and inhéritance 


theny which are fan@ified by faith 





; thas a, Whereupon, 0 king Agrippa, 


Paine: Rot difebedient to: the heavenly 
; : B 3 & vifion: 
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* .viGion: butdhewed firft unto.them of Dar: 
<<‘ mpafcus, andat Jerufalem, and throughout 
“| all, the. coaftof Judza,,.and to the Gen- 
“!, tiles, that they fhould repent, and turn to. 
‘*God,, and. do; works meet for ‘repentance, 
‘© For.thefe caufes. the Jews caught me in 
“¢ the temple, and. went about.to kill me.. 


it. 's 
etl a 


co 


‘ Having therefore obtained help of God, I 
‘¢ continue unto this day witnefling both to 
‘¢.fmall and great, faying none other things 
‘«¢ than thofe which Mofes and the prophets 
‘«s did fay fhould come: that Chrift fhould 
«< Suffer; and that he fhould be the firft. that 
«© fhould rife from the “dead, and fhould 
‘<< fhew light.to the people, and to the Gen- 
«¢ tiles. And as-he thus fpake for. himfelf, 

| P eftus faid, with a loud voice, Paul, thou 
‘¢ art befide thyfelf; much learning. doth 
«“¢ make thee mad. But he faid,.1 am not 
<¢ mad, moft noble Feftus; but {peak forth 
‘s the words of truth and fobernefs... .For,the 
“ king kngweth of thefe things, before 
“¢ whom alfo I {peak freely; for 1 am per- 
<¢ fuaded, that none of thefe. things are 
‘‘ hidden from him; for,the thing was .not 
¢s done ina corner. King Agrippa, believeft 
«« thou the prophets? I know: that thou be- 
“ lteveft.—Then Agrippa, faid unto. Paul, 
«¢, Almoft thou perfuadeft, me to be a Chrif- 
sé tian. And, Paul faid,.1 would to, God 
“, that’ not only thou, but; alfo all that hear 
*¢:me this day,,.were both almoft and. alta 


‘ther fuch as I am, except..thele bonds.” 
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OF ST. PAUL. “ 

In ariother thapter of the fame ‘book he gives 4% ee 
in fubftance the fame account to the Jews;*" ” 
additig thefe further particulars: «* And I 
‘<faid, What fhall I do, Lord? And the 
‘¢ Lord faid unto me, Arife, and go itito 
“6 Damafcus:; and there it fhall be told thee 
“ of all things which are appointed for thee 
“ tod6. And when I ar not fee for the 
‘<< slory of that light, being led by the hand 
‘c.of them that were with me, I came into 
‘© Damafcus. And one Ahatids, a devout 
‘¢ man according to the law, having a ety 
‘© report of all the Jews that dwelt there, 
¢ came unto me, and ftood, and faid unto 
‘© me, Brother Saul, receive thy fight; and 
«© the fame hour I looked up upon him. 
¢ And he faid, The God of our fathers hath 
¢ chofen thee, that thou fhould’{t know his 
“© will, and fee that juft one, and fhould’ft hear 
‘© the voice of his mouth. For thou fhalt be 
‘© his witnefs unto all men of what thou haft 
‘© feen and heard, And now why tarrieft thou? 
“¢ Arife, and be baptized, and wath away thy 
‘© fins, calling on the name of the Lord.” 

In the ixth chapter of the fame book, the 
author of it relates the fame ftory, with fome 
other circumftances not mentioned in thefe 
accounts: as, that Saul zm @ vifion faw Ana~ Aasix 12, 
nias before he came to him, coming in, and 
putting his hand upon him that he might re- 
ceive bis f Af: and that when Ananias had 
{poken to Him, immediately there fell from his Ve. *. 
eyes asit Bad been feales. 
iv B 4 And 
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8 ON THE CONVERSION, &c. 
_ And agreeably to all. thefe accounts, St. 
Paul thus {peaks of himfelf in the epiftles he 
wrote to the feveral churches he planted. the 
autheaticity of which cannot be: doubted, 
without overturning all rules by which the 
Gali. authority and genuinenefs of any. writings-can 
u—16 -be proved or confirmed, . =. 
To the Galatians he fays: «* I certify you, 
*¢ brethren, that the gofpel which was 
*¢ preached by me is not after man. For I 
*¢ neither received of man, neither was ‘1 
** taught wt, but by the revelation of Jefus 
‘¢ Chrift. For ye have heard of my conver- 
ss fation in time paft in the Jews religion, 
ts how that beyond meafure I perfecured the 
st church of God, and waited it. And pro- 
fited in the Jews religion above many 
mine equals in my own nation, being 
*¢ more exceedingly zealous of the traditions 
‘* of my fathers. But when it pleafed God, 
‘© who feparated me from my mother’s 
«© womb, and called me by his grace, to 
« reveal his fon in me, that I might-preach 
philip. ai, {© him, among the heathen, immediately. ] 
4—8. ** conferred not with Hefh and blood,’’ &ec. 
_ To the Philippians he fays, “If any other 
‘¢ man thinketh that he hath whereof he 
. might truft in the flefh, I more: cir- 
cumcifed the eighth day, of the {tock 
‘sof Ifrael, of the tribe of. Benjamin, an 
© Hebrew. of the Hebrews. -As touching 
«* the law, a,Pharifee; concerning zeal, 
ec perfecutin x the .ch: urch ; .. touc hing he 
a © righteoufnefs 
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“or ighteoufiets which is'if the law, blame-. 
s¢ Jefs: . But’ what. things were: gain to 0 
“ sites I: counted: lofs ‘for -Chrifts | 
3 doubtlefs,. and I count all: things dat loft 
for the excellency. of the knowledge of 
ce Chrift © efus my Lord, for whom I have 
ss fuffered the Jofs of all things; and do 
«count them but dung, thar. I may: win 
6} Chrift.” | 
— And ig his epifile to Timothy. he writes 
thus: « J pa: Jefus Chrift our Lord, : Timi. 
© who a enabled me, for that he spun ae 
«© me faithful, putting me into the mimiftry, 
“ who was before a blafphemer, and a per- 
‘© fecutor, and injurious; but | obtained 
«¢ mercy, becanfe I did it ignorantly in un- 
belief.” 
In other epiftles, he calls himfelf az apoftle 26". © 
by the will of God, by the commandment of God Tim. i,t 
our faviour, and Lord Jefus Chritt;—and an°"* 
ape, not of men, neither by men, but by 

elus Chrift, and God the father, who raifed 
i. from the dead, A\l-which implies fome 
miraculous. call. that made him an apoftle. 
And to the Corinthians he fays, after enu- 
merating many appearances of Jefus after 
his refurrection, ** And laft of all he was: Cor. xv 
$6, feen of me alfo, as one born out of duc” 
“© time.’ 

Now it mutt of neceffi ity. ma that the per- 
tn attefting thefe things of himfelf, and of 
whom they. age related in fo authentick a 
. magnely: util was an impoftor, who faid © 
oy ) what 
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what he: knew to be-falfe with ah intent'to 
decdive ; or he was an enthufiatt, who bythe’ 
force of an over-heated imagination impofed 
ot hitnfelf:' or he was deceived by’ the fratid 
of others, ‘and all that he {aid muft be im- 
puted to the power. of that deceit’; ‘or what 
he declared to have been the: caufe of his 
cotiverfion,“and ‘to have happened in confe- 

vence of it, did all really happen, and 
therefore the Chriftian religion is a divine 
revelation. : 

Now that he was not an jmpéitor, whe 
faid what he knew to be falfe with an intent 
to deceive, I fhal! endeavour to prove, by 
fhewing that he could have no rational mo- 
tives to undertake fuch an impofture, nor 
could have poffibly carried it on with any 
fuccefs by the means we know he employed. 

Firft then, the inducement to fuch an im 
pofture muft have been one of thefe: two, 
either the hope of advancing himfelf by it in 
his temporal intereft, credit, or power; ‘or 
the gratification of fome of his paftfions under 
the authority of it, and by the means it ate 
forded. * 

Now thefe were the sircumiftintes in witch 
St. Paul declared his converfiow to the faith 
of Chrift Jefus. That Jefus, who called 
‘himfelf the. Mefliah, and Son of God, not- 
withftanding the innocence and: ‘holinefs of. 
his life, notwithitanding - ‘the ‘Hstracles | ‘by 

which he attefted his' miffion,# had ‘been ‘crd+ 
et es the Jews as‘ an impoftor ‘and ‘bhatt 

phemer, 
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phemer, which. crucifixion not-only muft 
(humanly: {peaking). have. intimidated athers 
from, following him, or efpoufing his doc- 
trinés, but ferved tq confirm the Jews in 
their. opinion that he could not be- their 
promifed Meffiah, who according to all:their 
prejudices was not to fuffer in any manner, 
but to reign triumphant for ever here-upon 
earth. His apoftles indeed, though at, firft 
they appeared to be terrified by the death of 
their ma(ter, and difappointed in all their 
hopes, yet had furprizingly recovered their 
{pirits again, and publickly taught in his 
name, declaring him to be rifen from the 
grave, and confirming that miracle by many 
they worked, or pretended to work, them- 
felves. But.the chief priefts and rulers among 
the Jews were fo far from being converted 
either. by..their words or their works, that 
they. had begun a fevere perfecution againtt 
them, put fome to death, imprifoned others, 
and were, going on with infatiable rage 
againft the whole fect.. In all thefe. feverities Aas vii.g. 
St. Paul concurred, being himfelf a Pharifee,*” ** 
bred up at the feet of Gamaliel, dbne of the 
chief.of that fect ; nor was he content in the 
heat of his. zeal with perfecuting the Chrit- 
trans who were at Jerufalem, but, breathing Aasix. «. 
out threatning and flaughier againft the difci-™ 
ples of the.Lord, went unio the high priefi, and 
aefired. of bim letters to. Damajcus to the fyna- 
gogues, that sf he found any of this way, 
whether they were men or women, he might 
eer : bring 
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Ads xxi, SIME th ém.bound to Ferifalem.. ‘His requelt was 


12. * eh lied wih, and be went to. Darina with 
on ority and .commiffion from the high prie 
At in a of Lan fom under. Me a 
cumiftances, did she become a Adifgipte of 
Chrift, What could be his motives to take 
 fach a patt! was it the hope of. increafing 
his wealth? ‘The certain confequence of his 
taking that part was not only the lof of all 
that the had, but of all hopes of ‘acquiring 
more, Thofe whom he left, were the dif- 
pofers’ of wealth, of dignity, of power in 
Judza: thofe whom he went to, were indi- 
gent men, oppreffed and kept down from all. 
means of 1 ar hag Be their fortunes. ‘They 
among them who had more than the reft,. 
fhared what they had with their brethren ; 
but with this affifttance the whole community 
was hardly fupplicd with the neceflaries of 
life. And even in churches he afterwards 
planted himfelf, which were much more 
wealthy than that. of Jerufalem, fo far was 
St, Paul from availing. himfelf of their. cha- 
rity, or the veneration they had for him, Ww 
order to draw that wealth to himfelf, that he 
often refufed to take any. part of it for the 
neteffaries of life. | 

Cor. xv. Thus” he tells the Corinthians, « . ae 

© «¢ unto this prefent hour we both hunger and 
«¢thirft, and are. naked, and ‘are buffeted, 
‘ss and have ig “certain dwelling lace, and 
“ “labour, working: with our dwn wn and" —_ 
‘Jn 
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Tn ee. epi(tle he writes to them, 2Cor. xii. 
6 Behold’ the third time f am ready to. come “* 

& to you, and I will not be burthenfome | to 
ee-you, for I feek not yours, but you; for 
«<'the ‘children ought not to lay up for: the 

“© parents, but the parents for the children.” © 

- To the Theffalonians he fays, < 6¢ AB we 1 The. i 
‘¢ were allowed of God to be put in truit® 5°» 
«© with the gofpel ; even fo we fpeak, not as 

« pleafing men, but God, which tricth our 

‘s hearts. For neither at any time ufed we 

‘< flattering words, nor a cloak of covetout- 

«¢ nefs, God is witnefs; nor of men foughe 

«we glory, neither of you, nor yet of 

‘¢ others, when we might have been burthen- 

«© fome, as the apoftles of Chrift. For ye 

** remember, brethren, our labour and travel: 

‘s for, labouring night and day, becaufe we 

«* would not be chargeable to any of you, 

‘s we preached unto you the gofpel of God.” 

And again, in another letter to them, he2Th@it 
repeats the fame teftimony of his difinte-* 
reftednefs: «* Neither did we eat any man’s 
‘¢ bread for nought; but wrought with 
«© labour and travel night and day, that we 
“ might not be chargeable to any of you.” 

And when he took his farewell of the church 
of Ephefus, to whom he foretold that they 
fhould fee him no more, he gives this tefti- 
mony of himfelf, and appeals to them for 
the truth of it: * J have coveted no man’s A&s xx 
‘© filver, or gold, or apparel. Yea, you*®** 
= -yourdelves Ah sel that thefe hands have 
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«ainiftered: unto my neceffities, and’ to 


. se¢heny that were with me.” It. is then 


evident; both froin the ‘flate: of. the church 
when’ St. Paul’ firft came into it, ‘and from 


his’ behaviour afterwards, that he had ‘no 
thoughts of ificreafing his wealth by be- 
coming a Chriftian ; ; whereas, by continuing 
to’ be their enemy, he had almoft certain 
hopes of making his fortune, by the favour 


6f-thofe who were at the head of the Jewith 
ftate, to whom nothing could more recom- 
mend him than the zeal which he thewed in 
that perfecution. As to credit or reputation, 
that too lay all on the fide he forfook. The 
feé&t he embraced was under the greateft and 
moft univerfal contempt of any then in the 

world. The chiefs and leaders of -it were 
men of the loweft birth, education, and 
tank. They had no one advantage of parts 
or learning, or other human endowments, to 
recommend them. The doétrines they taught. 


"were contrary to thofe which they who were 


accounted the wifeft and the moft knowing 
of their nation profeffed. The wonderful 
works that they did were either imputed to 

magick or to impofture. The very Author 
and Head of their faith had been condemned 
as‘a criminal, and died on the crofs between 
two thieves. Could the difciple of Gamaliel 
think he fhould pain any credit or reputation 
by becoming a teacher in a college of fither- 
meti? could he flatter himfelf’ that either in 





or out pal Judea ‘the doatrities he, tatght 


- could 
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could do him any honour? No, he kyew 


qvas a fumbling -block to the Tews, | and bo, the 


Greeks foolifinefs. He afterwards found by 
experience, that, in all parts of the world, 
‘conteript was the portion of whoever engaged 
in preaching a myftery fo unpalatable to.the 
‘world, to all its paffions and pleafures,: and 
fo irreconcileable to the pride of human 
reafon. We are made (fays he to the Co- 
rinthians) as ‘the filth of the world, the. off- 
feouring of all things unto this day. Yet he 
‘went on as zealoufly as he fet out, .and 
was not afbamed of the gofpel of Chriff.  Cer- 
tainly then the defire of glory, the ambi- 
tion of making to bimfelf a great name, was 
‘not his motive.to embrace Chriftianity. Was 
it then the love of power? power! over 
whom? over a flock of fheep driven to the 
flanghter, whofe fhepherd himfelf had been 
murdered a little before. All he could hope 
from that power was, to be marked out ina 
particular manner for the fame knife, which 
= had feen fo bloodily drawn againft them. 
Could he expect more mercy from the chief 
priefts and the rulers, than they had fhewn 
to Jefus himfelf? would .not their anger. be 
probably fiercer againft the deferter and be- 
Frayer of their caufe, than againft any other 
of the apoftles ? was power over fo mean and 
defpifed a fett of men worth the attempting 
‘With fo miych danger? But ftill it may be 
faid, there are fome natures, fo fond of 
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power, that they will court it at any rifk, 
and be pleafed with it even over the meanett, 
Let usfee then what power St. Paul aflumed 
over the Chriftians. Did-he pretend to any 
fuperiority over the other apoftles? No}; he 
declared himfelf the leafi of them, and lefs 
than the leaft of all faints. Even in the 
churches he planted himfelf, he never pre- 
tended to any primacy or power above the 
other apoftles: nor would he be regarded 
any otherwife by them, than as the inftru- 
ment to them of the grace of God, and 
preacher of the gofpel; not as the head of a 
fe€t. To the Corinthians he writes in thefe 
words: ** Now this I fay, that every one 
‘s of you faith, ] am of Paul, and 1 of 
«© Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Chrift. 
ss Ts Chrift divided? was Paul crucified for 
<¢ you? or were ye baptized in the name of 
«© Paul?’ And in another place, «* Who 
‘s then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but 
‘ minifters by whom ye believed, even as 
‘the Lord gave to every man? for we 
‘¢ preach not ourfelves, but Chnift Jefus the 
‘¢ Lord, and ourfelves your fervants for 
‘¢ Jefus fake.” 

All the authority he exercifed over them 
was purely of a fpiritual nature, tending to 
their inftruction and edification, without any 
mixture of that civil dominion in which alone 
an impoftor can find his account. Such was 
the domiiion acquired and exercifed through: 
the pretence of divine infpiration, by many 

ancient 


an 
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OF ST. PAUL 
aticient legiflators 3 by Minos, Radamanthus, 


Triptolemus, Lycurgus, Numa, Zaleucus, 


Zoroafter, Zamolxiss nay even by Pytha- 
goras, who joined legiflation to his philofophy, 


and, like the others, pretended to, miracles. 


and revelations from God, to give a more 


venerable fanction to the laws he prefcribed. - 


Such, in later times, was attained by Odin 
ameng the Goths, by Mahomet among the 
Arabians, by Mango Copac among. the Pe- 
ruvians, by the Sofi family among the Per- 
fians, and that of the Xeriffs among the 
Moors. ‘To fuch a dominion did alfo afpire 
the many falfe Meffiahs among the Jews. In 
fhort, a {piritual authority was only defired 
as a foundation for temporal power, or as the 
fupport of it, by all thefe pretenders to divine 
infpirations, and others whom hiftory men- 
tions, in different ages and countries, to have 
ufed the fame arts. But St. Paul innovated 
nothing im government or civil affairs; he 
meddled not with legiflation, he formed no 


commonwealths, he raifed no feditions, he | 


affefted no temporal power. Obedience to 


their rulers was the doctrine he taught to the Rom: siti. 


churches he planted, and what he taught he 
practifed himfelf; nor did he ufe any of thofe 
foothing arts by which ambitious and cunning 
men recommend themfelves ta the favour of 


thofe whom they endeavour to fubjeé to their 


power. Whatever was wrong in the difciples 
under his care he freely reproved, asit became 


ateacher from God, of which numberlefs 
Vou. II. Cc. ——s inftances 
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inftances are to be found in all his epifiles. 

And he was as careful of them when he had 

left them, as while he refided among them ; 
which an impoftor would hardly have been, 
whofe ends were centered all in himfelf. This 
is the manner in which he writes to the Phi- 

Phil. ii. 2. lippians: “ Wherefore, my beloved, as ye 
«© have always obeyed, not in my prefence 
‘ only, but now much more in my abfence; 
“ work out your own falvation with fear and 
“© trembling.’’—And a little while after he adds 
the caufe why he interefted himfelf fo much in 
phil. i, their condué, ‘ that ye may be blamelefs and 
1S—1a" 66 harmlefs, the fons of God, without rebuke 
‘sin the midft of a crooked and perverfe 
¢¢ nation, among whom ye fhine as lights in 

¢ the world: holding forth the word of life ; 
<¢ that I may rejoice in the day of Chrift, that 
s¢ ] have not run in vain, neither jaoured Te 
« vain. Yea, and if I be offered upon the 
<< facrifice and fervice of your faith, I joy, and 
« rejoice with you all.”” Are thefe the words 
of an impoftor defiring nothing but temporal 
power? No, they are evidently written by 
one who looked beyond the bounds of this 
life. But it may be faid, that he affected at 
_ deatt an abfolute {piritual power over the 
-churches he formed. I anfwer, be preached 
Chrift Jefus, and not bimfelf. Chrift was the 
head, he only the minifter; and for fuch only 
he gave himfelf to them. He called thofe 
who affifted him in preaching the gofpel his 
felira-labourers and [ellowsfiroants, " a 


na 


So 


OF ST PAUL. 

So fat was he from taking any iidias 
. of a higher education, fuperior learning, and 
more ufe of the world, to claim to himfelf 
any fupremacy above the other apoftles, that 
he made light of all, thofe attainments; and 
declared, that he came not with excellency of 
Speech or of wifdom, but determined to know 
nothieg among thoe he converted fave Jefus 
Chrift, and him crucified. And the reafon he 


gavefor it-was, that their faith foould not fland 


in the wifdom of men, but in the power of God. 
Now this conduét put him quite on a level 
with the other apoftles, who knew Jefus 
Chrift as well as he,-and bad the power of 
God going along with their preaching in an 
equal degree of virtue and grace. But an 
—impoftar, whofe aim had been power, would 
have ated a-contrary part; he would have 
-avawled himfelf of all thofe advantages; he 
would chave extolled them as highly as 
pofhible ; he would have {et up himfelf, by 
-wirtue of them, as head of that fect to which 
‘he acceded, or at leaft of the profelytes made 
by himfelf. This is no more than was done 
. by every :philofopher who formed a {choo ; 

much more was it natural in one who propa- 
-. gated a new religion. 

We fee that the bithops of Rome have 
. claimed to themfelves a primacy, or rather a 
«monarchy, over the whale Chriftian church. 

Af St. Paul had been actuated by the fame luft 
-of dominion, it was.much eafier for him to 
| have: fucceeded | in-fuch an attempt, It was 
33 Loe much 
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- much eafier for him to make himfelf head of 


Rom. xy. 
ao. 


a few poor mechanicks and fifherrnen, whofe 
fuperior he had always been in the eyes of 
the world, than for the bifhops of Rome to 
reduce thot of Ravenna or Milan, and other 
great metropolitans, to their obedience. 
Befides the oppofition they met with from 
fuch potent antagonifts, they were obliged 
to fupport their pretenfions in direct contra- 
diction to thofe very fcriptures which they 
were forced to ground them upon, and to the 
indifputable practice of the whole Chriftian 
church for many centuries. ‘Thefe were fuch 
difficulties as required the utmoft. abilities 
and ikill to furmount, But the firft preachers of 
the gofpel had eafier means to corrupt a faith 
not yet fully known, and which in many 
places could only be known by what they feve- 
rally publrfhed themfelves. It was neceflary 
indeed, while they continued together, and 
taught the fame people, that they fhould agree; 
otherwife the credit of their fet would have 
been overthrown: but, when they feparated, ’ 
and formed different churches in diftant coun- 
tries, the fame neceffity no longer remained. 
It was in the power of St. Paul to model 
motft of the churches he formed, fo as to 
favour his own ambition: for he preached the 


-gofpel in parts of the world where no other 


apofties had been, where Chrift was not 
named till he brought the know ledge of him, 
avoiding to build upon another man's foundation. 
Now, had he been. an impoftor, would he 
have confined himfelf to. _ the fame gofpel 
4 | as 


OF ST PAUL. 
as was delivered by the other apoftles, where 
he had fuch a latitude to preach what hé 
pleafed without contradidtion ? would he not 
have twifted and warped the doétrines of 
Chrift to his own ends, to the particular ufe 
and expediency of his own followers, and to 
the peculiar fupport and increafe of his own 
power? That this was not done by St. Paul, 
or by any other of the apoftles, in fo many 
various parts of the world as they travelled 
into, and in churches abfolutely under their 
own direction; that the gofpel preached by 
them all fhould be one and the fame *, the 


* If any one imagines that he fees any difference between the 


doétrines of St. James and St. Paul, concerning juftification by 
faith or by works, let him read Mr. Locke’s excellent comment 
upon the epiftles of the latter; or let him only confider thefe 
words in the firit epiftle to the Corinthians, c. iv. ver. 27, But 
I keep under my body, and bring tt into fubjection, left by any means, 
when 1 have preached to others, I mypilf foould be a caft away, 

If St. Paul had believed, or taught, that faith without works 
was fuflicient to fave a difciple of Chrift, to what purpofe did he 
keep under his body, fince hig falvation was not to depend upon 
that being fubject to the power of his reafon, but merely upon 
the faith he profefled? His faith was firm, and fo ftrongly 
founded.upon the moft certain conviction, that he had no reafon 
to doubt its continuance; how could he then think it poffible 
that, while he retained that faving faith, he might neverthelefs 
be a caft-away ? or if he had {uppofed that his edecton and calligg 
was of fucha nature, ‘as that it crref/ibly impelled him to goth 
and reftrained him from evil, how could he exprefs any fear, 
le the luft of his body fhould prevent his falvation? can fuch 
an apprehenfion be made to agree with the notions of abfolute 
predeftination afcribed by fome to St. Paul? He could have no 
doubt that the grace of God had been given to him in the moft 
extraordinary manner; yet we fee, that he thought his election 
was not fo certain, but that he might fall trom it again through 
the natural prevalence of bodily appetites, if not duly reftrained 
by his own voluntary cate. ‘Fhis tingle paffage is a full anfwer, 
out of the mouth of St. Paul himfelf, to all the miftakes that have 
been made of his meaning in fome obfcure expreflions cancerring 
grace, election, and jultification, ; 
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doétrines agreeing in every patticular, without. 
afty one of them attributing more to- 
himfelf than he did to the others, or eftablith- 
ing any thing even in point of order or dif- 
cipline different from the ref, or more advan- 
tageous to his own intereft, credit, or power, — 
isa moft {trong and convincing proof of their 
not being impoftors, but acting entirely by 
divine infpiration. oo: - 
If then it appears that St. Paul had nothing 
to gain by taking this part, let us confider, 
on the other hand, what he gave up, and 
what he had reafon to fear. He gave upa. 
fortune which he was then in a fair way of 
advancing. He gave up that reputation 
which he had acquired by the labours and 
{tudies of his whole life, and by a behaviour 
which had been blamele/s, touching the righte- 
oufnefs which is in the law. He gave up his 
friends, his relations, and family, from whom 
he eftranged and banithed himfelf for life, 
He gave up that religion which be had pro- 
fited in above many of his equals in bis own 
nation, and thofe traditions of his fathers which 
be had been more exceedingly zealous of. How 
hard this facrifice was to a man of his warm 
temper, and above all men to a Jew, is 
worth confideration. That nation is known 
to have been more tenacious of their religious 


opinions than any other upon the face of the 


éarth. The ftritteft and proudeft fea among: 


them was that of the Pharifees, under whofe 


difcipline St. Paul was bred. ‘The departing 
therefore 


therefore fo fuddenly from their favourite 
tenets, renouncing their pride, and from their 
difciple becoming their adverfary, was a moft 
difficult effort for one to make, fo nurfed up 
in the efteem of them, and whofe early pre- 
judices were fo {trongly confirmed, by all the 
power of habit, all the authority of example, 
and all the allurements of honour and intereft. 
Thefe were the facrifices he had to make in 
becoming a Chriftian: let us now fee what 
inconveniences he had to fear: the impla- 
cable vengeance of thofe he deferted; that 
fort of contempt which is hardeft to bear, the 
contempt of thefe whofe goodsopinion he had 
moft eagerly fought; and all thofe other com- 
plicated evils which he defcribes in his fecond 
epiftle to the Corinthians, chap. xi. Evils, 
the leaft of which were enough to have 
frighted any impoftor even from the moft 
hopeful and profitable cheat. But where the 
advantage propofed bears no proportion to the 
dangers incurred or the mifchiefs endured, 
he muft be abfolutely out-of his fenfes who 
will either engage in an impofture, or, being 
engaged, perfevere. » ) 

Upon the whole then I think I have proved 
that the defire of wealth, of fame, or of power, 
could be no motive to make St. Paul a convert 
to Chrift; but that on the contrary he mutt 
have been checked by that defire, as well as 
by the juft apprehenfion of many inevitable 
and infupportable evils, from taking a part fo 
contradictory to his paft life, to all the prin- 
7 | C4. ciples 
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ciples he had imbibed, all the habits he had 
contracted. It only remains to be enquired 
whether the gratification of any other paffion ° 
under the authority of that religion, or by the 
means it afforded, could be his inducement. 

Now that there have been fome impoftors 
who have pretended to revelations from God, 
meerly to give a loofe to irregular paffions, 
and to fet themfelves free from all reftraints 
of government, law, or morality, both an- 
cient and modern hiftory fhews. But the 
doctrine preached by St. Paul is abfolutely 
contrary to all fuch defigns. His writings 
breathe nothing but the ftri@teft morality, 


ty . . 
Rot. xi. Obedience to magiftrates, order and govern- 


wi. & Col. 
au. 


ment, with the utmoft abhorrence of all hi- 
centiouinefs, idlenefs, or loofe behaviour, un- 
der the cloak of religion. We no where read 
in his works that faints are above moral ordi- 
nances; that dominion or property 1s founded 
ui grace; that there is no difference in moral 
actions; that any iropulfes of the mind are to 
direct us againit'the light of our reafon and 
the laws of nature; or any of thofe wicked 
tenets from which the*peace of fociety has 
been difturbed, and the rules of morality have’ 
been broken, by men pretending to act under . 
the fanction of a diviné revelation. Nor does 
any part of his life, either before or after his 
converfion to Chriftianity, bear any mark of 
a libertine difpofition. As among the Jews, 
fo among the Chriftians, his converfation and 
manners were blamelefs. Hear the appeal 

oo : that 


OF ST. PAUL. | ag: 


that he makes to the Theffalonians upon his 
doétrine and behaviour among them: our ex- 
hortation was ** not of deceit nor of unclean. x Thefl. ii. 
<<‘ neff, nor in guile: ye are witnefles, and*™ 
«© God alfo, how 4olily, and juffly, and unx- 
<¢ blameably we behaved ourfelves among you 
«¢ that believe *.’’ And to the Corinthians? Cor vite — 
Ze 
he fays, «« We have wronged no man, we have See alfo 
‘¢ corrupted no man, we have defrauded no?,°e%* | 
‘¢ man.” | | 
It was not then the defire of gratifying any 
irregular paffion, that could induce St. Paul 
to turn Chriftian, any more than the hope of 
advancing himfelf, either in wealth, or repu- 
tation, or power. But ftill it is poffible fome 
men may fay (and I would leave no ima- 
ginable objection unanfwered), that though 
St. Paul could have no felfifh or interefted 
view in undertaking fuch an impofture, yet 
for the fake of its moral doctrines he might 
be inclined. to fupport the Chriftian faith, 
and make ufe of fome pious frauds to advance 
a religion, which, though erroneous and falfe 


a 


" * If St. Paul had held any fecret doctrines, or efoterick (as 
the philofophers call them), we fhould have probably found them 
-in the letters he wrote to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, his 
bofom-friends and difciples. But both the theological and 
moral doctrines are exactly the fame in thew as thofe he wrote to — 
the churches. A very ftrong prefumptive proof of his being no 
mmpoftor! Surely, had he been one, he would have given fome 
hints in thefe private letters of the cheat they were carrying on, 
and fome fecret directions to turn it to fome worldly purpofes af 
one kind or another. But no fuch thing is to be found in an 
ene of them. The fame difinterefted, holy, and divine fpirit 
bseathes in all thefe, as in the other more publick epiltles, 


; in 
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in its theological tenets, and in the facts u port 
which it was grounded, was in its precepts 
and influence beneficial to mankind. 

Now it is true that fome good men in the 
Heathen world have both pretended to divine 
revelations, and introduced or fupported re- 
ligions they knew to be falfe, under a notion 
of publick utility: but, befides that this prac- 
tice was built upon maxims difclaimed by the 
Jews (who, looking upon truth, not utility, 
to be the bafis of their religion, abhorred all 
fuch frauds, and thought them injurious to 
the honour of God), the circumftances they. 
acted in were very different from thole of 
St. Paul. | : 

The firft reformers of favage, uncivilized 
nations, had no other way to tame. thofe bar- 
barous people, and bring them to fubmit to 
order and government, but by the reverence: 
which they acquired from this pretence. The 
traud was therefore alike beneficial both to 
the deceiver and the deceived. And in all 
other inftances which can be given of good 
men acting this part,- they not only did it to 
ferve good ends, but were fecure of its doing 
no harm. Thus, when Lycurgus perfuaded 
the Spartans, or Numa the Romans, that the 
laws of the one were infpired by Apollo, or 
thofe of the other by Egeria, when they taught 
their people to put great faith in oracles or 
in augury, no temporal mifchief, either to 
them or their people, could attend the re- 
ception of that belief. It drew on no perfe- 

cutions, 


cutions, no enmity with the world. But at 

that time when St. Paul undertook the preach- 

ing of the Gofpel, to perfu'ade any man to be a 
Chriftian, was to perfuade [um to expofe him- 

felf to all the calumnies humian nature could 

fuffer. This St. Paul knew; this he not only 
expected, but warned thofe he taught to look 

for it too *. The only fupport that be had 
himéelf, or gave to them, was, ‘“ That if they Rom. viii 
“ fuffered with Chrift, they fhould be alfo glo-*” ** 

«¢ rified together.”*. And that “* he reckoned 

«¢ that the fufferings of the prefent time were 

‘¢ not worthy to be compared with that glory,” 

So likewife he writes to the Theflalonians, 1 Thef i. 
*¢ We ourfelves glory in you in the churches* ” 

«© of God, for your patience and faith in all 

‘¢ your perfecutions, and tribulations that you 

‘¢ endure; which is a manifeft token of the 

“¢ righteous judgement of God, that ye may 

‘© be counted worthy of the kingrdom of 

‘© God, for which ye alfo fuffer: Seeing it is 

a righteous thing with God to recompenfe 

‘¢ for pay] tribulation to them that trouble 

‘¢ you; and to you who are troubled, reft 

‘¢ with us, when the Lord Fefus foal! be re- 

‘s vealed from Heaven, with his mighty angels, 

«© &c.”” And to the Corinthians he fays, « /f a ae 
“in this life only we have hope in Chrift, we : 
© are of all men the mof miferable.”” How 

much reafon he had to fay this, the hatred, 


ww 


* 1 Theil. iii, 4, 2 Cor. vi. 4, 5. Eph. vis rom16. Phil. i. 
28—30, Col. i. g—i1. Rom, vill. 35, 36. 
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_the contempt, the torments, the deaths, en= 


dured by the Chriftians in that age and long 
afterwards, abundanzly prove. Whoever pro- 
feffed the gofpel under thefe circumftances, 
without an entire conviction of its being a 
divine revelation, muft have been mad; and 
if he made others profefs it by fraud or deceit, 
he muft have been worfe than mad, he muft 
have ‘been the moft hardened wretch that 
ever breathed. Could any man, who had in 
his nature the leaft {park of humanity, fubject 
his fellow-creatures to fo many miferies? or 
could one that had in his mind the leaft ray 
of reafon, expofe himfelf to fhare them with 
thofe he decetved, in order to advance a re=- 


— ligion which he knew to be falfe, meerly for 


the fake of its moral doétrines? Such an ex- 
travaganc¢e is too abfurd to be fuppofed; and 
I dwell too long on a notion that upon a 
little reflection confutes itfelf. 

I would only add to the other proofs | have 
given that St. Paul could have no rational 
motive to become a difctple of Chrift unlefs 
he fincerely believed in him, thts obfervation : 
that whereas it may be objected to the other 
apottles, by thofe who are refolved net to 
credit their teftimony, that, having been 
deeply engaged with Jefus during his life, 
they were obliged to continue the fame pro- 
feffions after his death, fer the fupport of 
their own credit, and from having gone too 
far to go back; this can by no means be faid 
of St. Paul, On the contrary, whatever force 

| there 
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there may he in that way of reafoning, it all 
tends to convince us that St. Paul muft natu- 
rally have continued a Jew, and an enemy 
of Chrift Jefus. Hf they were engaged on 
one fide, he was as ftrongly engaged on the 
other. Jf fhame with-held them from chang- 
ing fides, much more ought it to have ftopt 
him, who, being of a higher education and 
rank in life a great deal than they, had more 
credit to lofe, and muft be fuppofed to have 
been vaftly more fenfible to that fort of fhame. 
The only difference was, that they, by quit- 
ting their mafter after his death, might have 
preferved themfelves; whereas he, by quit- 
ting the Jews, and taking up the crofs of 
Chrift, certainly brought on his own de- 
ftruction. | | 
As therefore no rational motive appears for 

St. Paul’s embracing the faith of Chritt, 
without having been really convinced of the 
truth of it; but, on the contrary, every thing 
concurred to deter him from acting that part ; 
one might very juftly conclude, that when a 
man of his underftanding embraced that faith, 
he was in reality convinced of the truth of it, 
and that, by confequence, he was not an 
impoftor, who faid what he knew to be falfe 
with an intent to deceive. | 

But that no fhadow of doubt may remain 
upon the impoffibility of his having been fuch 
an impoftor; that it may not be faid, «« The 
‘© minds of men are fometimes fo capricious, 
‘e'that they wall act without any rational 

: 7 ‘* motives, 
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‘¢ motives, they know not why,. and fo per- 
«« haps might St. Pavk;” I fhall inext endea- 


‘vour to prove, that, if he had been fo unac- 
— countably wild and abfurd, as to undertake 
an impofture fo unprofitable and clangerows 
‘both to himfelf and thofe he deceived by #, 


he could not poflibly have carried it on with 


any fuccefs, by the means that we know he 


employed. | 

Firft then let me obferve, that if his con- 
verfion, and the part that he acted in confe- 
quence of it, was an impofture, it was fuch 
an impofture as could not be carried’ or by 
one man alone. The faith he profefled, xmd 
which he became an apoftle of, was not lus 
invention. He was not the author or begyinn.er 
of it, and therefore it was not in his power 
to draw the doétrines of it owt of his own 
imagination. With Jefus, who was the 
author and head of it, he had never had any 
communication before his death, nor with 
his apoftles after his death, except as their 


perfecutor. As he took on himfelf the office 


and character of an apoftle, it was abfolutely 


neceffary for him to have a precife and perfeét 
_ knowledge of all the faéts contained in the 


gefpel, feveral of which had only paffed be- 
tween Jefus himfelf and his twelve apoftles, 
and’ others more. privately ftill, fo that they 


could be known but to very few, being not 
yet made publick by any writifigs; otherwife 
he would have expofed himfelf to ridicule 


among thofe who preached that gofpel with 
on more 
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more knowledge than he: and as the tefti- 
mony they bore would have been different in 
point of fac, and many of their doétrines and 
interpretations of {cripture repugnant to his, 
from their entire difagreement with thofe 
Jewith opinions in which he was bred up; 
either they muft have been forced to ruin his 
credit, or he would have ruined theirs. 
Some general notices he might have gained 
of theie matters from the Chriftians he per- 
fecuted, but not exact nor extenfive enough 
to. qualify him for an apoftle ; whom the leaft 
error in thefe points would have difgraced, 
and who muft have been ruined by it in 
all his pretenfions to that infpiration from 
whence the apoftolical authority was chiefly 
derived. ™ 

It was therefore impoflible for him to aé& 
this part but in confederacy at leaft with the 
apoftles. Such a confederacy was {till more 
neceflary for him, as the undertaking to 
preach the gofpel did not only require an 
exact and particular knowledge of all it con- 
tained, but an apparent power of working 
miracles; for to fuch a power all the apoftles 
appealed in proof of their miffion, and of 
the doctrines they preached. He was there- 
fore to learn of them by what fecret arts they 
fo impofed on the fenfes of men, if this power 
was a cheat. But how could he gain thefe 
men to become his confederates? was it by 
furioufly perfecuting them and their brethren, 
as we find that he did, to the very — 
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of his converfion? would they venture to 
_truft their capital enemy with all the fecrets 
of their impofture, with thofe upon which 
all their hopes and credit depended? would 
they put it in his power to take away not 
only their lives, but the honour of their fect, 
which they preferred to their lives, by fo ill- 
placed a confidence? would men fo fecret as 
not to be drawn by the moft fevere perfe- 
cutions to fay one word which could convince 
them of being impoftors, confefs themfelves 
fuch to their perfecutor, in hopes of his being 
their accomplice? This is flill more im- 
pofhble than that he fhould attempt to en- 
gage in their fraud without their confent and 
aliiftance. | | 

We mutft fuppofe then, that, till he came 
to Damafcus, he had no communication with 
the apoftles, aéted in no concert with them, 
and learnt nothing from them except the 
doétrines which they had publickly taught to 
all the world. When he came there, he 
told the Jews, to whom he brought letters 
from the high-prieft and the fynagogue againtt 
the * Chriftians, of his having feen in the 
way a great light from Heaven, and heard 
Chrift Jefus reproaching him with his per- 
fecution, and commanding him to go into 
the city, where it fhould be told him what 
che was to do. But to account for his chufing 


_ * The difciples of Chritt were not called Chriftians till after 
thistine; but I ufe the name as moft familiar to us, and to avoid 
circu ceutions. a = 3 | 


this 


this method of declaring himfelf a convert to 
Chrift, we muft fappofe that all thofe who 
were with him, when he pretended he had 
this. vifton, were his accomplices. Otherwife 
the ftory he told could have gained no belief, 
being contradicted by them, whofe teftimony 
was, neceflary to vouch for the truth of it. 
And yet, how can we fuppofe that all thefe 
men fhould be willing to join in this im- 
pofture? They were probably officers of 
juftice, or foldiers, who had been employed 
often before in executing the orders of the 
high-prteft and the rulers againft the Chrif- 
tians, Or, if they were chofen particularly 
for this expedition, they muft have been 
chofen by them as men they could truft for 
their zeal in that caufe. What fhould induce 
them to the betraying that bufinefs they were 
employed in? does it even appear that they 
had atiy connexion with the man they fo lied 


for, before or after this time, or any reward 


from him for.it? ‘This is therefore a difficulty, 
in the firft outfet of this impofture, not to be 
Overcome: Tj | 

But further, he was to be inftruéted by 
one at Damafcus. Tat inftructor therefore 
muf{t have been his accomplice, though they 
appear to be abfolute itrangers to one another, 
and though he was a man of an excellent 
character, who bad a good report of all the ‘Fews 
that dwelt at Damajcus, and {o was very un- 
likely to have engayed im fuch an impoiture. 
Notwithitanding thefe improbabilities, this 
~ Var. I. D man, 
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man, I fay, muft have been his confident and 
accomplice in carrying on this wicked fraud, 
and the whole matter muft have been pre- 
‘vioufly agreed on between them... But here 
again the fame objection occurs: how could 
this man venture to act fuch a dangerous part 
without the confent of the other difciples, 
efpecially of the apoftles; or by what means 
could he obtain their confent? And how ab- 
furdly did they contrive their bufinefs, to 
make the converfion of Piul the effect of a 
‘miracle, which all thofe who were with, him 
muft certify did never happen! how much 
‘eafier would it have been to’have made him 
‘be prefent at fome pretended miracle wrought 
‘by the difciples, or by Ananias himfelf, when 
‘none were able to difcover the fraud; and 
‘have imputed his converfion to that, or to 
the arguments ufed by fome of his prifoners, 
whom he might have difcourfed with, and 
-queftioned about their faith and the grounds 
-of it, in order to colour his intended con- 

verfion ! | 
As this was the fafeft, fo it was the moft 
natural, method of bringing about fuch a 
ares, inftead of afcribing it to an event 
; _ which lay fo open to detection. For (to ufe 
ra "the words of St. Paul to Agrippa) this thing 
«pas not done in a corner, but in the eye of the 
world, and {ubject immediately to the exami- 
“nation of thofe who would be moft {trict in 
“fearching into the truth of it, the Jews at 
‘Damafcus. Had they been able to bring any 
_ fhadow 
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fhadow of proof to convict him of fraud in 
this affair, his whole fcheme of impofture 
muft have been nipt in the bud. Nor were 
they at Jerufalem, whofe commiffion he bore, 
lefs concerned to difcover fo provoking a cheat. 
But we find that, many years afterwards, when 
they had had all the time and means they 
could deftre to make the ftri€teft enquiry, he 
was bold enough to appeal to Agrippa, in the 
prefence of Feftus, upon his own knowledge 4% xk 
of the truth of his tory ; who did not con- ~ 
tradi& him, though she had certainly heard 
all that the Jews could alledge againft the 
credit of it, in any particular. <A very re- 
markable proof both of the notoriety of the 
faét and the integrity of the man, who with 
fo fearlefs a confidence could call upon a king 
to give teftimony for him, even while he was 
fitting in judgement upon him! 4 
But to return to Ananias. Is it not ftrange, 
if this ftory had been an impofture, and he 
had “been joined with Paul in carrying it on, 
that, after their meeting at Damafcus, we 
never fhould hear of their conforting together, 
or acting in concert; or that the former drew 
any benefit from the friendfhip of the latter, 
when he became fo confiderable among the 
Chriftians? Did Ananias engage and continue 
in fuch a dangerous fraud, without any hope: 
or defire of private advantage? or was it fafe 
for Paul to fhake him off, and rifque his re- 
fentment?. There is, I think, no other way 
to get over this difficulty, but by fuppofing 
| D2 that 
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fhat Ananias happened to die foon after the 


other’s converfion. Let us then take that 
for granted, without any authority either of 
hiftory or tradition; and let us fee in what 
manner this wondrous impofture was carried 


on by Paul himfelf. His firft care ought to 


have been, to get himfelf owned and received 
as an apoftle by the apoftles. ‘Till this was 
done, the bottom he flood upon was very 
narrow, nor could he have any probable 
means of fupporting himfelf in any efteem or 
credit among the difciples. Intruders into 
impoftures run double rifques; they are in 
danger of being detetted, not only by thofe 
vpon whom they attempt to prattife their 
cheats, but alfo by thofe whofe fociety they 
forte themifelves into, who muft always be 


 fealous of fuch an introfion, and much: more 


from one who had always before behaved as 


their enemy. Therefore, to gain the apoftles, 


and bring them to admit him into a partici- 
pation of all therr myfteries, all their defigns, 
and all their authority, was abfolutely necef+ 
fary at this time to Paul. The leaft. delay 


was of dangerous confequence, and might 
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expofe Kim to fuch inconventences as he never 
‘afterwards could overcome. But, . inftead 
of attending to this neceffity, he went into 
Arabia, and then returned again to Damafcus; 
nor did he go to Jerufalem till three years 
were paft. — | | 


_. Now this conduét may be accounted’ for, if 
‘B® be trac. that (as he declares iy his epiftk 
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to the Galatians) cc he neither received the Gal. i. 12 


‘«‘ gofpel of any man, neither was he taught 
seit, but. by the revelation of Jefus Chrift.” 
Under fuch a mafter, and with the affiftance 
of his divine power, he might go on boldly 
without any human affociates; but an im- 
poftor, fo left to himfelf, fo deprived of all 
help, all fupport, all recommendation, could 
not have fucceeded. | a 
Further; we find that at Antioch he was 
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not afraid to withfand Peter to his face, andGal.ii. 11. 


even fo reprove him before all the difciples, be~"* 


caufe be was to be blamed. If he was an im- 
poftor, how could he venture to offend that 
apoftle, whom it fo highly concerned him to 
agree with, and pleafe? Accomplices in a 
fraud are obliged to fhew greater regards to 
each other; fuch freedom belongs to truth 
alone. | 

But let us confider what difficulties he had 
to encounter among the Gentiles themfelves, 
jn the enterprize he undertook of going to 
them, making himfelf their apofle, and con- 
verting them to the religion of Chrift, As 
this undertaking was the diftinguifhing part 
of his apoftolical functions ; that each, in 


the language of his epiftles, he was parti-. 


cularly called to; or which, to fpeak like an 


unbeligver, he chofe and affigned to himfelf; — 


it deferves a particular confideration: but I 
fhall only touch the principal points of it as 
concifely as J can, becaufe you have in 4 
great meafurg eran the fubjed in your 
a D3 ate 
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late excellent book on the refurrection, where 
you difcourfe with fuch ftrength of reafon 
and eloquence upon the difficulties that op- 
pofed the propagation of the Chriftian reli- 
gion, in all parts of the world. | 

Now in this enterprize St. Paul was to 
contend, 1ft, with the policy and power of 
the. magiftrates ; adly, with the intereft, 
credit, and craft, of the priefts; 3dly, with 
the prejudices and paffions of the people ; 
4thly, with the wifdom and pride of ‘the 
philofophers, ae 

That in all heathen countries the efta- 
blithed religion was interwoven with their 
civil conftitution, and fupported by the mae 
giftrates as an effential part of the govern- 
ment, whoever has any acquaintance with 
antiquity cannot but know. They tolerated 
indeed many different worfhips (though not 
with fo entire a latitude as fome people 
fuppofe); as they fuffered men to ditcourfe 
very freely concerning religion, provided they 
would fubmit to an exterior conformity with 
the eftablifhed rites; nay, according to the 
genius of paganifm, which allowed an inter- 
community of worfhip, they in moft places 
admitted without any great difficulty new gods 
and new rites: but they no where endured 


any attempt: to overturn the eftablithed reli- 


gion, or any direct’ oppofition made to. it; 
eftceming that an unpardonable offence, not 


to the gods alone, but to the ftate. This 


was fo univerfal a notion, and fo conftant 4 
maxim 
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maxim of heathen policy, that when the 
Chriftian religion fet itfelf up in oppofition 
to all other religions, admitted no intercom- 
munity with them, but declared that the 


gods of the Gentiles were not to be worfbiped, 
nor any focicty fuffered between them and 


the only true God; when this doctrine began 
to be propagated, and made fuch a progrefs 
as to fall under the notice of the magitftrate, 
the civil power was every where armed with 


all its terrors againft it. When therefore — 


St. Paul undertook the converfion of the 
Gentiles, he knew very well, that the moft 
fevere perfecutions muft be the confequence 
of any fucceds in his defign. 

Secondly, This danger was rendered more 
certain, by the oppofition he was to expect, 
from the intereft, credit, and craft, of the 
priefts, How gainful a trade they, with all 
their inferior dependants, made of thofe fu- 
perftitions which he propofed to deftroy; 
how much credit they had with the people 
as well as the ftate by the means of them, 
and how much craft they employed in 
carrying on their impoftures; all hiftory 
fhews. : St. Paul could not doubt that all 
thefe men would exert their utmoft abilities, 
to ftop the fpreading of the doctrines he 
preached ; doctrines which ftruck at the 


root of their power and gain, and were much” 


more terrible to them than thofe of the 
moft atheiftical fe& of philofophers, becaufe 
the latter contented themfelves with denying 
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their principles, but at. the fame time de. 
clared for fupporting their practices as. ufeful 
cheats, or at leaft acquiefced in them as 
eftablifhments authorized by the fanction of 
jaw. Whatever therefore their ‘cunning 
could. do to fapport their own worthip, 
whatever aid they could draw from the ma- 
giftrate, whatever zeal they could raife in 
the people, St. Paul was to contend with, 
unfupported by any human affiftance. 

And Thirdly, This he was to do in direc 
oppofition to all the prejudices and paffions 
of the people. Now had he confined his 
preaching to Judea ‘alone, this difficulty 
would not have occurred in near fo great a 
degree. The people there were fo moved by 
the miracles the apoftles had wrought, as 
well as by the memory of thofe dene by 
jefus, that, in fpite of their rulers, they 

egan to be favourably difpofed towards them ; 
and we even find that the high-prieft and the. 
council had more than once been with-held 
from treating the apoftles with fo mych 
feverity as they defired to do, for fear of the 





_ people. But in the people among the Gentiles, 


no fuch difpofition could be expected: their 
prejudices were violent, not only in favopr 
of their own fuperftitions, but in a particular 
manner againft any doctrines taught by a 


Jew. As, from their averfion to all idolatry, 


and irreconcileable feparation from all other 
scligions, the Jews were accufed of hating 
raankind, fg were they hated by all other 
ss oe nations 3 
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mations: nor were they hated alone, but _ 
defpifed. To what a degree that contempt 
was carried, appears as well by the mention 
made of them in heathen authors, as by the 
complaints Jofephus makes of the unrea- 
fonablenefs and injuftice of jt in his apology. 
What authority then could St. Paul flatter 
himfelf that his preaching would carry along 
with it, among people to whom he was at 
once both the object of national hatred and 
national fcorn? But, befides this popular pre- 
judice againft a Jew, the doctrines he taught 
were fuch as fhocked all their moft ingrafted 
religious opinions. They agreed to no prin- 
ciples of which he could avail himfelf, to 
procure their aflent to the other parts of the 
gofpel he preached. To convert the Jews to 
Chrift Jefus, he was able to argue from their 
ewn {criptures, upon the authority of books 
which they owned to contain divine revela- 
‘tions, and from which he could clearly con- 
vince them that Fefus was the very Chrift, Adsix 
But all thefe ideas were new to the Gentiles; *” 
they expected no Chrift, they allowed no 
{uch fcriptures, they were to be taught the 
Old Teament as well as the New. How 
was this to be done by a man not even au- 
thorized by his own nation; oppofed by 
thofe who were greateft and thought wifeft 
among them; either quite fingle, or only 
attended by one or.two more under the fame 
difadvantages, and, even of Jefs confideration 
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‘The ‘Fight of nature indeed, without ex- 
prefs revelation, might have conduéted the 
Gentiles to the knowledge of one God, the 
creator of all things; and to that light St. 
Paul might appeal, as we find that he did. 


But, ‘clear as it was, they had almoft put it 


out by their fuperftitions, having changed the 
glory of the uncorruptible God, into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
to four-footed beafts, and creeping things, and 
ferving the creature more than the Creator. 
And to this idolatry they were ftrongly at- 
tached, not by their prejudices alone, but by 
their paffions, which were flattered and gra- 
tified in it, as they believed that their deities 
would be rendered propitious, not by virtue 
and holinefs, but by offerings, and incenfe, 
and outward rites; rites which dazzled their 


fenfes by magnificent fhews, and allured 


them by pleafures often of a very impure and 
Immoral nature. Inftead of all this, the 
goipel propofed to them no other terms of 
acceptance with God, but a worfhip of him 
in fpirit and truth, fincere repentance, and 
perfect fubmiffion to the divine laws, the 
ftricteft purity of life and manners, and re- 
nouncing of all thofe lufts in which they 
had formerly walked. How unpalatable a 
doctrine was this to men {o given up to the 
power of thofe lufts, as the whole heathen 
world was at that time! If their philofophers 
could be brought to appreve it, there could 
be no hope that the people would relith it, 
SE OF 


or exchange. the eafe and indulgence which 
thofe religions they were bred up in allowed 
to their appetites, for one fo harfh and fevere. 
But might not St. Paul, in order to gain 
them, relax that feverity? He might have 
done fo, no doubt; and probably would, if 
he had been an impoftor: but it appears by 
all his epiftles, that he preached it as purely, 
and enjoined it as ftrongly, as Jefus himfelf. 

But fuppofing they might be perfuaded to 
quit their habitual fenfuality for the purity of 
the gofpel, and to forfake theif idolatries, | 
which St. Paul reckons amongft te works of Ga Vs 198 
the jle/b, for the jpiritual worthip of the one 
invifible God; how were they difpofed to re- 
ceive the doétrine of the falvation of man by 
the crofs of Jefus Chrift? could they, who 
were bred in notions fo contrary to that 
great myftery, to that hidden wifdom of Ged, : Cork ‘ 
which none of the princes of this world knew, 
incline to receive it againit the inftruGions 
of all their teachers, and the example of all 
their fuperiors? could they, whofe gods had 
almoft all been powerful kings, and mighty 
conquerors, they, who at that very time paid 
divine honours to the emperors of Rome, 
whofe only title to deification was the im- 
perial power; could they, I fay, reconcile Cli ts, 
their ideas ‘to a crucified Son of God, toa Re- — 
deemer of mankind on the crofs? would they 
look there for him who is the image of the 
invijible God, the firft-born of every creature : 1 Cor. ii. 
by whom and for whom were all things _— oe 
| | bat 
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that are in heaven and that are in earth, 
whether they be thrones, or dominions, or prin- 
cipalities, or powers? Now, moft furely, 
the natural man (to {peak in the words of St. 
Paul) received not thefe things, for ihey are 
‘Seolibnef to him; neither could he know them, 
becaufe they are fpiritually difcerned. 1 may 
therefore conclude, that, in the enterprize of 
converting the Gentiles, St. Paul was to 
contend, not only with the policy and power 
of the magiftrates, and with the intereft, 
credit, and craft, of the priefts, but alfo with 
the prejudices and paffions of the people. 

Iam next to fhew, that he was to expect 
no lefs oppofition from the wifdom and pride 
of the philofophers. And though fome may 
imagine, that men who pretend to be raifed 
and refined above vulgar prejudices and vul- 
gar paffions would have been helpful to him 
inhis defign, it will be found upon examina- 
tion that, inftead of affifting or befriending 
the gofpel, they were its worft and moft irre- 
concileable enemies. For they had prejudices 
of their own, ftill more repugnant to the 
doctrines of Chrift than thofe of the vulgar, 
more deeply rooted, and more obftinately 
fixed in their minds. The wifdem upon 
which they valued themfelves chiefly con- 
fitted in vain metaphyfical fpeculations, in 
logical fubtleties, in endlefs difputes, in high- 
flown cauceits of the perfection and {elf 


_fafficiency of human wifdom, in dogmatica] 


pofitivenefs about doubtful opinions, or {cep- 
7 ae ee eed 
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tical doubts about the moft clear and certain 
truths. It muft appear at firft fight, that 
nothing could be more contradictory to the 
firft principles of the Chriftian religion, than 
thofe of the atheiftical or fceptical fects, 
which at that time prevailed very much both 
among the Greeks and the Romans; nor fhall 
we find that the atheiftical feéts were much 
lefs at enmity with it, when we confider the 
dotrines they held upon the nature of God 
and the foul. 

But I will not enlarge on a fubje& which 
the moft learned Mr. Warburton has handled 
fo well*, If it were neceflary to enter par- 
ticularly into this argument, [ could eafily 
prove, that there was not one of all the dif- 
ferent philofophical fects then upon earth, 
not even the Platonicks themfelves who are 
thought to favour it moft, that did not 
maintamn fome opinions fundamentally con- 
trary to thofe of the gofpel. And in this 
they all agreed, to explode as moft unphilo- 
fophical, and contrary to every notion that 
any among them maintained, that great 
article of the Chriftian religion, upon which 
the foundations of it are laid, and without 
which St. Paul declares to his profelytes, 
thetr faith would be vain, the refurrection of : Cor. xv, 
the dead with their bodies, of which refur-'7 * 


* See the Divine Legation of Mofes, L iii. See alfo a 
late pamphlet, intituled, A Critical Enquiry into the Opinions 
and Practice of the Ancient Philofophersy concerning the Nature 
of the Soul, and a Future State, 
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Col. i. 18. re€tion Chrift was the firf-born. Befides the 
contrariety of their tenets to thofe of the 
gofpel, the pride that was common to all the 
whilofophers was of itfelf an atmoft invincible 
obftacle againft the admiffion of the evange- 
fical do@rines, calculated to humble that 

Rom, i.22. pride, and teach them, that, profeffing them-~ 
‘felves to be wife, they became fools, ‘This pride 
was no ‘lefs intractable, no lefs averfe to the 
inftru€tions of Chrift or of his apoftles, than 
that of the Scribes and Pharifees. St. Paul 
was therefore to contend, in his enterprize 
of converting the Gentiles, with all the op- 
pofition that could be made to it by all the 
different fe&ts of philofophers. And how 
‘formidable an oppofition this was, let thofe 
confider, who are acquainted from hiftory 
with the great credit thofe fe€ts had obtained 
at that time in the world, a credit even 
fuperior to that of the priefts.§ Whoever 
pretended to learning or virtue was their 
difciple; the greateft magiftrates, generals, 
kings, ranged themfelves under their dif- 
‘cipline, were trained up in their fchools, and 
‘profeffed the opinions they taught. 

All thefe feéts made it a maxim, not to dif- 
turb the popular worfhip, or eftablifhed 
religion; but under thofe limitations they 
taught very freely whatever they pleafed, and 
no religious opinions were more warmly {up- 
‘ported than thofe they delivered were by 
their followers. The Chriftian religion at 
once overturned their feveral fyftems, taught 
; 3 a morality 
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a morality more perfect than theirs, and 
eftablifhed it upon higher and much 
ftronger foundations, mortified their pride, 
confounded their learning, difcovered their 
ignorance, ruined their credit. Againft fuch 
an enemy, what would they not do? would 
they ‘not exert the whole power of their 
thetorick, the whole art of their logick, 
their influence over the people, their intereft 
with the great, to difcredit a novelty fo 
alarming to them all? If St. Paul had had 
nothing to truft to but his own natural facul- 


ties, his own underftanding, knowledge, and 


eloquence, could he have hoped to be fingly 
‘a match for all theirs united againft him? 
could a teacher unheard-of before, from an 
obfcure and unlearned part of the world, 
have withftood the-authority of Plato, Arif- 
totle, Epicurus, Zeno, Arcefilaus, Carneades, 
and all the great names which held the firft 
rank of human wifdom? He might as well 
have attempted alone, or with the help of 
Barnabas and Silas, of Timotheus and Titus, 
to have erected a monarchy upon the ruins of 
all the feveral {tates then in the world, as to 
have erected Chriftianity upon the deftruction 
of all the feveral fe€ts of philofophy which 
reigned in the minds of the Gentiles among 
whom he preached, particularly the Greeks 
and the Romans. | | 
Having thus proved (as I think) that, in 
the work of converting the Gentiles, St. Paul 


could have no affiftance, but was fure - 
| the 
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the contrary of the utmoft repugnance ard 
oppOfition ‘to it imaginable, from the magif- 
trates, from the priefts, from the people, 
and from the philofophers: it neceflarily fol- 
Yows, that to fucceed in that work, he mutt 

_ have called in fome extraordinary aid, fome 
ftronger power than that of reafon and argu. 
ment, Accordingly we find, he tells the 

Corti, Corinthians, that his fpeech and preaching 

| was not with enticing words of man’s wifdom, 
but in demonftration of the fpirtt and of power. 

1Thef. i And to the Thetlalonians he fays, our 

5 gofpel came not unto you in word only, but alfo in 
power and in the Holy Ghof. kt was to the 
efficacy of the divine power that he afcribed 
all his fuccefs in thofe countries, and wherever 
elfe he planted the gofpel of Chrift. If that 
power really went with him, rt would enable 
him to overcome all thofe difficulties that 
obftructed his enterprize; but then he was not 
an impoffor: our enquiry therefore muft be, 
whether (fuppofing him to have been an im- 
poftor) he could, by pretending to muracles, 
have overcome all thofe difficulties, and car- 
ried on his work with fuccefs f a 

Now to give miracles, falfely pretended to, 
ally reputation, two circumftances are prin- 
cipally neceflary, an apt d:/pofttion in thofe 

‘they are detigned to impofé upon, and a 
powerful confederacy to carry on and abet the 
cheat. Both thefe circumftancés, or at leaft 
‘one of them, have always accompanied all 
the falfe miracles, anctent and’ modern, 

| which 
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which ‘have obtained any credit amoie mati~ 
kind. To both thefe was owing the general 
faith of the heathen world in oracles, aufpices, 
auguries, and other impoftures, by which the 
priefts, combined with the magiftrates, fup- 
ported the national worfhip, and deluded’ a 
people prepoffeffed im their favour, and wil- 
Jing to be deceived. Both the fame caufes 
likewife co-operate in the belief that is given 
to Popifh miracles among thofe of their own 
church. But neither of thefe affifted St. 
Paul, What prepoffeffions could there have 
been in the minds of the Gentiles, either in 
favour of him, or the doétrines he taught? 
or rather, what prepoffeffions could be ftronger 
than thofe oe they undoubtedly had 
againft both? If he had remained in Judza, 
it might have been fuggefted by unbelievers, 
that the Jews were a credulous people, apt to 
feek after miracles, and to afford them an eafy 
beliefs and that the fame of thofe faid to be 
done by Jefus himfelf, and by his apoftles, 
before Paul declared his converfion, had pre- 
difpofed their minds, and warmed their ima- 
pinations, to the admiffion of others fuppofed 
to be wrought by the fame power. 

The fignaf*miracle of the apoftles {peaking A& ¥. 14 
with tomgues on the day of Pevteco/t, had — 
mide three thoufahd converts ; that of healing 
the lame rian at the gate of the temple, five 
thoufand more.: Nay, futh was the faith of 
the nfultitude, thar they brought forth the 
¥ VoL. IL. Py he oe GB a Ta Os fick 
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fick into the frets, and laid them on beds 
be leaf. the fradoiy of 








Peter pafing by might over-fhadow fome of then. 
Here was therefore:a good foundation: aid for 
Paul to proceed upon, in pretending to fimilar 
qniraculaus works; though the priefts and the 
rulers were hardened again{t them, the people 
were inclined to give credit tothem; and there 
was reafon to hope for fuccefs among them, 
both:at Jerufalem, arid in all the regions be- 
longing to the Jows. But no fuch difpofitions 
were to be found inthe Gentiles. ‘There was 
among them no matter prepared for impofture 
to work upon, no knowledge of Chrift, no 
thought of his power, or of the power of thofe 
awho came in hisgame. Thus, when at Lyftra 
St. Paul healed:the man who-was a cripple from 
his birth, fo far were the people there from 
fuppofing that he could be able to do fuch a 
thing 4s an apofile of Chrift, or by any virtue 
derived from.4im, that they. took .Paul and 
Barnabas to be gods of their own, come down 
aa.the likenefs. of men, and would have facri- 
feed to them as fuch. 

_ Now I afk, did the citizens. of Lyftra 
concur in this matter,to the deceiving thend- 
delves? were their imaginations overheated 
with any conceits of a miraculous power be- 
donging to Paul, which could difpofe them to 
think he. worked duch a miracle when he. dad 
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OF ST. PAUL 
could find no difpofition, no aptnéfs, no bias. 
to aid his impolture, if the miracles, by which 
he every where confirmed his preaching, had 
- On the other hand, let us. examine whe- 
ther without the adyaatage of fuch an affift. 
ance there was any confederacy {trong enough 
to impofe his falfe miracles upon the Gen- 
tiles, who were both unprepared and undif- 
pofed to receive them. ‘The contrary is ap- 
parent. He was inno combination with 
their priefs oc their magzfrates; no _f& or 
party among them gave him. any help; all 
eyes were open and watchful to deteét his 
impoftures, all hands ready to punifh him 
as foon as detef&ted, Had he remained in: Ju- 
dza, he would at leaft have had many con- 
federates, all the apoftles, all the difciples of 
Chnift, at that time pretty numerous; but.ia 
preaching to the Gentiles he was often alone, 
never with more than two or three.compa- 
nions or followers. Was this a confederacy 
powerful enough to carry on,,fuch a cheat, 
in fo many. different. parts of the. world, 
again{t the umited. oppofition of the magif- 
trates, priefts, philofophers, people, all. com- - 
bined to detect and expofe.their frauds? 
. Jet it be alfo confidered, that: thofe upon 
whom they practifed: thefe artsyavere not a 
grofs or ignorant people, apt to miftake any 
‘ancomman ‘operations of gature, or juggling 
planted by St. Paul were in the moft en- 

E2. lightened 
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‘mans, in the midft of {cience, philofophy. 
freedom of thought, and in an age more.in- 
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lightened parts of the world, among. the 
Greeks of Afia and Europe, among, the Ro- 





quifitively curious into the powers of nature, 
and lefs inclined to credit religious frauds, 
than any before it. Nor were they only the 
loweft of the people that he converted. Ser- 
gius Paulus the proconful of Paphos, Eraf- 
tus * chamberlain of Corinth, and Dionyfius 
the Areopagite, were his profelytes. | 
Upon-the whole, it appears beyond contra- 


diction, that his pretenfion to miracles was 


hot affifted by the di/pofition of thofe whom 


he defigned to convert by thofe means, nor 


by any powerful confederacy to carry on and 


‘abet the cheat; without both which concur- 
‘Ting circumftances, or one at leaft, no fuch 
‘pretenfion was ever fupported with any fuc- 


cefs. : 


--. Both thefe circumftances concurred even in 
_ the late famous miracles fuppofed to be done 

at Abbé Paris’s tomb. ‘They Kad not indeed 
the fupport of the government, and for that 
-reafon appear to deferve more attention than 
other Popifh miracles; but they were fup- 
" ported by all the Janfemifts, ‘a ‘very powerful 


and numerous party in France, made. up 


partly of wife and able men, ‘partly.of bigots 
and enthtfiafts: All thefe confederated toge- 
ther: to give credit. to ‘miracles, faid to be 





¥ Oineréuos ig wédeasy tréafurer or bailiff of the city. 
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worked in behalf of their party; and thofe 
who believed them were ftrongly difpofed to 
that belief. And yet with thefe advantages 
how eafily were they fupprefled! only by 
walling up that part of the church, where 
the tomb of the faint, who was fuppofed to 
work them, was placed! Soon after this was 
done, a paper was fixed on the wall, with 
this —— 
e par le roy defenfe a Dieu 

De Ure Bock cape hen, 
By command of the king, God is forbidden to 
work any more miracles here. ‘The pafquinade 
was a witty one’; but the event turned the 
point of it againft the party by which it was 
made: for if God had really worked any 
miracles there, could this abfurd prohibition 
have taken effect? would he have fuffered 
his purpofe to be defeated by building a wall? 
When all the apoftles were fhut up in prifon 
to hinder their working of miracles, the sary, 
angel of the Lord cae the prifon doors, 16-6 
and let them out. But the power of abbé 
Paris could neither throw down the wall 
that excluded his votaries, nor operate through 
that impediment. And yet his ‘miracles are 
Ofteri comipared with, and oppofed by unbe- 
lievers to, thofe of Chrift af hig apoftles ; 
whith is the reafon of my having taken this 
patticular notice of them here. ~ But to go 
back 6 the tithes'neater to’St, Pawl’s. There, 
is in Lycian an account of a yery extraor- Pieudo- 
dinary ‘anid ficcefsful impofture carried on z Hee ea 
“ E 3 is 
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his days, by one Alexander of Pontus, wh 
introduced a new gad into that country, w 
prophet he called himfelf, and in whofe name 
he, pretended to miracles, and ‘delivered ora- 
cles, by which he acquired great wealth and 
power. All the arts by which this cheat wag 
managed are laid open by Lucian; and no- 
thing cap better point qut the difference be- 
tween impoiture and truth, than to obferve 
the different condu& ofthis man and 5t, 
Paul. Alexander made no alteration in the 
religion eftablifhed in Pontus hefere; he only 
Piudom grafted his own upon it; and fpared no pains 
Vair. to intereft in the fuccefs of it the whole bea- 
765) 785 shen priefthood, not only in Pontus, but all 
over the world; fending great numbers of 
thofe who came to confult him to other ora-+ 
cles, that were at that time in the higheft 
‘Ibid. 763. VEgue; by which means he engaged them all 
to fupport the reputation of his, and abet his 
impofture. He {poke with the greateft re- 
{pect of all the fects of philofophexs, except 
the Epicureans, who from their principles he 
was {ure would deride and oppofe his fraud; 
for though they prefumed not, to innovate, 
and overturn eftablithed religions, yet they 
very freély attacked and expofed'all ingova- 
tions that were introduced under the name of 
religion, and had HOE the authority of a legal 
-‘Thid. 762, eftablithment, To, get the better of .theig 
es 474: oppogtion, as, well as that of the Chrittians, 
77» he called in the aid pf perfecution and forces 
exciting the people againit them, and anfwer- 
In: 


a 
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ing objeGtions with ftones. That he might 
bé fure to get money enough, he delivered 
thi$ oracle in the name of his God: * I com. 
mand youto grace with vifts my prophet and 
minifier; for I have no regard for riches myfetf, 
but the greattf? for my prophet. And he thared 
the gains that he made, which were immenfe, 
among an infinite numbet of affléciates and 
inftruments, whorh he employed in carrying 
on and fupporting his fraud. When any 
declared therifelves to be his enemies againft 
whom he durft not ptocecd by open force, he 
endeavouted to gain them by blandifhments, 
and, having got them into his power, to 
deftroy them by fecret ways; which arts he 
prattifed againft Lucian himfelf. Others he Iv. 7-6. 
kept in awe and-dependance upon him, by’ ’ 
detaining in his own hands the written 
queftions they had propofed to his god upon 
{tate affairs; andas thefe generally came from 
men of the greateft power and rank, his 
being poffefled of them was of infinite fer- 
vice to him, atid made him inafter of all their Ind. 76-. 
credit, and of no little part of their wealth. 

He obtainéd the prétection and friendfhip Inu. 763. 
of Rutilisnus, a great Roman general, by 
flattering him with promifes of a very long 
life, ahd exaltation to deity after his death ; and 
at laft, having quite turned his head, enjoined 
hit by an oratle to marry his daughter, whom 
he pretended to have had by the mon; which Mi. 78, 


a ate 
* Muneribus decorate meym vatem atque miniftrum pra- 
cipio«e net oputn mihi ture st mintistia vatis, : 
E 4 command 
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‘command : Rutilianus obeyed,” capi: ‘by: his 

alliance fecured this impoftor from any.dang er 

of :punithment; the Roman governor of. B 

-Shynia aod Pontus excufing bimfelf on: that 
Ibid. 753-aCCOUNt from doing juftice upon him, when 
. Lucian and feveral others. offered. themfelves 
to be his‘accufers:.. 

He never quitted: that ignorant end bak 
harcay country, which: he had made choice 
of at firftas the-fitteft to play his tricks in 
undifcovered: but, .refiding himfelf among 
thofe fuperftitious and credulous-people, ex- 
tended.“his. fame'to a great diftance by the 
emiflaries: which he employed all over the 
world, efpecially at Rome, who did not pre- 
tend | themfelves.. to work any miracles, but 
only promulgated his, and :gave him intel- 
gence of all that it was ufeful for him to 





Ybid. 762. 
769. 





et Thefe ‘were the methods by. which this re- 
Joarkable, fraud was conducted, every. one . of 

whichis direétly oppofite to.all thofe ufed by 

St. Paul in preaching the. gofpel; and yet 

fuch methods alone: could give fuccefs tog 

cheat | of this kind. -I will notemention: the 

many: debaucheries. and -wicked “gnormities 

‘committed. by; this falfe. prophetunder. the 
maf ‘of.eligion, which is,another .charac- 

- teriftical difference between- him and St. Paul; 
nonthe ambiguous anfiwers, conning. evafions, 
‘and jegali ing artifices,, which he-made ufe of; 
an alt which itis eaty. tof fee the evident marks | 

_ofanimpofture; aswell ap.in, the obje ts he 

- plainly 
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plainly appears to have had in view. That 
which I chiefly infift upon, is the {trong confe- 
deracy with which he took care to fupport his 
pretenfion to miraculous powers, and the apt 
difpofition in thofe he impofed upon to concur 
and affift in deceiving themfelves ; advantages 
entirely wanting to the apoftles of Chrit. 
From all this, I think, it may be con- 
cluded, that no human means: employed by 
st. Paul, in his defign of converting the 
Gentiles, were or could be adequate to the 
great difficulties he had to contend with, or 
to the fuccefs that we know attended his 
work; and we can in reafon afcribe that fuc- 
cefs to no other caufe but the power of God 
going along with and aiding his miniftry, 
becaufe no other was equal to the effect, 
Having then fhewn that St. Paul had #0 
rational motives to become an apoftle of Chrift, 
without being himfelf convinced of the truth 
of that gofpel he preached; and that, had he 
engaged in fuch an impofture without any 
rational motives, he would have had no fo/- 
fble means to carry it on with any fucce/s: 
haying alfo @rought reafons of a very ftrong 
nature, to make it appear that the fuccefs he 
‘undoubtedly had in preaching the gofpel was 
an effect.of the divine power attending hfs 
muiniftry ; .. might reft all my proof of the 
Chriftian religion being a divine revelation 
p»pon the arguments. drawn from this head 
alone. But, to confider this fubject in all 
poffible lights, I fhall puyfue the propofition 
which 


3? 
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which f fet out with through each of its 
feveral parts: and — proved, as I hope, 
té the convidtion of any impartial man, i 
St. Paul was not at impoftor, who faid what 
he krrew to be fale‘ with an intent to de- 
ceive, I come next to confider ‘whether he 
was an enthufiaft, who, by the force of an 
nee imaginatioti, impofed upon him- 
elf, 

Now thefé are the ingredients of which 
enthufiafm is generally compofed; great heat 
of temper, melancholy, ignorance, credulity, 
and vanity or felf-conceit. That the firft of 
thefe qualities was in St, Paul, may be con- 
cluded from that fervour of zeal with which 
he acted, both as*a Jew and Chriftian, in 
as that which he thought to be 
right; and hencé, I fuppofe, as well as from 
the impoffibility of his having been an ims 
poftor, fome unbelievers have chofen to con- 
fidér him as an enthufiaft. But this quality 
alone will not be fufficient to prove him to 
have been fo, in the opinion of any reafonable 
man. The fame temper has been common 
to others, who undoubtedly Were not en- 
thufiafts, to the Gracchi, to Cato, to Brutus, 

‘many more among the beft and wifeft df 
men. Nor does it appear that this difpofttion 
had foch a maftery over the mind of St. Paul, 
that he was not’ able at all tlines to role and 
rontroul it by the dictates of reafon., On'thé 
cbntrary, he was fo my the mafter of ‘tH, 
as, in matters of an indifferent nature, ‘to 

become 
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become all things ta. alle 10M bending his notions? Cor ins : 
and manners to theirs, fo far as his duty to” 
God would permit, with the moft pliant con- 
defcenfion; -a conduct neither compatible 
with the ftiffnels of a bigot, nor the violent 
jmpulfes of fanatick delufions. His zeal was 
eager and warm, but tempered with: pru- 
dence, and even with the civilities and des 
corums of life, as appears by his behaviour 
to Agrippa, Feftus, and.Felix; not the blind, - 
inconfiderate, indecent zeal of an enthufiaft. - 
‘Let us now fee if any one of thofe other. 
— which I have laid down; as difpofing 
mind to enthufiafm, and as being. chat 
raiteriftical of it, belong to St. Paul. Firft, 
as to melancholy, | which of all difpofitions 


of body or mind is moft prone to enthufiafm, Jofephus 


it. neither Aire by his writings, nor by 9° ion 
any thing to 


d of him in the A@s of thei. it 
Apottles, nor by any ather evidence, that St.° 3 
Paul was inclined to it more than other men. 
‘Though he was full of remorfe for his former 
ignorant perfecution of the church of Chrift, 

we read of no gloomy penances, no extra~ 
vagant mortifications, fuch as the Bramins, 

the Jaugues, the Monks of La Trappe, and 
other. melancholy. enthufiatts, inflia on theme 
felves.. His -holinefs only confifted in the 
fimplicity of a. good life,. and the unwearied 
performance of . thofe apoftolical gaties, to 
mice be. was. called. ‘The, Salpeing he 
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itt ‘Jefus: : but he brought:none‘on him 
felts 5 we find, ‘on the contrary, that: he 
- Pheuded the privilege of a Roman citizen, to 
‘avoid being whipped. I could mention more 
inftances of his having ufed the beft methods 
‘that pradence could fuggeit, to efcape dangef, 
and fhun perfecution, whenever it could be 
done without betraying the duty of his 
office, or the honour of God *. 

-Compare with this the conduét of Francis 
of Affifi, of Ignatius Loyola, and other enthu- 
‘fiafts fainted by Rome; it will be found the 
reverfe of St. Paul’s. “ He w ifoed indeed to 
“© die,-and to. be. with Chrift.” But fuch a 
with is no proof :of melancholy, or of en- 
- thufiafm 5 it ‘only proves his enon of 








Ags xvi... A sotiuikable eileaee of this appears in his conduct. among 
Jofephus _ the Athenians. There was at Athens a law, which made it 
cont. —_—_gapital to introduce or teach any new gods in their ftate. There- 
ne aa _ fore; when Paul was preaching efits and the refurrection to the 
+ & 37" Athenians, fome of. them carried him betore the court of 

_ Arevpag m3, the ordinar judges of criminal matters, and in a 
‘particular manner entrufted with the care of religion, as having 

broken ‘this law, and being a _/ester-forth of firange gods, . Now, 

in this cafe, an impoftor would have retraGted his doétrine,to 

fave his life; and an enthufiait would have loft his life without 

- tying to fave it by innocent means. St, Paul did neither:the 

one: nor the other; he avaited himfelf of an altar. which, he 

had’ foutid in the city, infcribed To the prknown God ; and 

pleaded that he did not propofe ta them the worthip of any’ new 

God, but only explained to thein one, whom their government 

had already received: Whom ‘therefore ye ‘ignorantly worfbip, him 
declare unto you. By. this she ‘avoided’ the law, and efcaped 
being condemned: by the Areopagus; without: ‘departing ity the 

Jett” ‘from the. truth ef the gofpel, or: Wolating the hondur:, of 
es ° An admirable ‘ ‘proof, if. ny opinion, of the g good. fenfe 
“wit which *he acted, “and oe that: fhews ‘there wis hor Phe 
pF fapangitin iy his religion $ a 
ths 
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the divine truths he preached, and of the 
happinefs laid up for him in thofe bleffed 
abodes which had been fhewn to him even 
in this life. Upon the whole, neither in 
his actions, nor in the inftru@tions he gave 
to thofe under his charge, is there any 
tindure of melancholy; which yet is ‘fo 
effential a characteriftick of enthufiafm, that 
I have fcarce ever heard of any enthufiaft, 
ancient or modern, in whom fomé very 
evident marks of it did not appear. 

As to ignorance, which is another ground 
of enthufiafm, St. Paul was fo far from it, 
that he appears to have been mafter ngt of 
the Jewith learning alone, but of the Greek. 
And this is one reafon why he is lefs liable 
to the imputation of having been an enthu- 
fiaft than the other apoftles, though none of 
them were ‘fuch any more than he, as may 
by other arguments be invincibly proved. 

yave mentioned credulity as another 
characteriftick and caufe of enthufiafm; which 
that it was not in St. Paul, the hiftory of 
his life undeniably fhews. For, on the con- 
trary, he feems to have been flow and hard 
of belief in the extremeft degree, having 
paid no regard to all the miracles done by 
our Saviour, the fame of which he could 
not be a ftranger to, as he lived in Jerufalem ; 
nor to that fignal one done after his refur- 

reCtion, and in his namé, by Peter and John, Aé ii. 
upon the Jame man, at the beautiful gate of 
the temple; nor to the evidence given in 
conifequence 
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ss high-prieft, the rulers, elders, and feribes, 
“pgee that Chri was raid from the dad. He 
“4 gauft alfo have known, 


agar f ‘that when all’ she 
BS Tg Pe ee ee a ee eee 
ty 32. a pofiles had been ‘fut tp in the common prifon, 




















and the high-prieff, the council, and all the 
fenape. of the children of Ifrael had fet their 
‘officers to bring them before them, the officers 
came and found them not in prifon ; but returned, 

and rade this report: «* The prifon truly 

“< found we fut with all fafety, and the 

se heepers Banding without before the doors: 

“© but when we bad opened, we found no man 

* apithn.”? And that the council was im- 
mediately told, shat the men they had put in 

prifon were flanding in the temple, and teaching 

the people. And that, demg brought from 
thence before the council, they had {poken thefe 
memorable words: We ought to obey God 
rather than men. The God of our fathers raifed 

rs Fefus, whom ye flew, and banged on a tree. 

Him bath God exalted with his right hand, to 

be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance 

to Ifrael, and forgivenefs of fins. And we are 

his witneffes of ibefe things; and fo is alfo the 

| Holy Ghoft, whom God hath given to shem that 
A&sviii.s. obey him. All this he refitted; atid was con- 
fenting to the murder of Stephen, who 
preached the fame‘ thing, and evidenced it 
Being difpofed ce 2° credulous faith, or'a too 
eafy reception of any miracle worked in 
proof of the Chriftian religion; appears to 
a oe fo ot have 
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have been barred againft jt, by the moft ob- 
ftinate prejudices, as much as any ‘man’s 
could‘ poffibly bg; and from hence we may 
fairly conclude, that, nothing lefs than the 
irrefiftible evidence af Ais. owa fenfes, clear 
from all poffibility of doubt, could have 
avercome his unbelief. 

Vanity or felf-conceit is another circum- 
{tance that for the moft part prevails in the 
character of an enthufiaft. It leads men of a 
warm temper and religious turn, to think 
themfelves worthy of the {pecial regard and 
extraordinary favours of God; and the breath 
of that infpiration to which they pretend is 
often no more than the wind of this vanity, 
which puffs them up to fuch extravagant 
imaginations. This ftrongly appears in the 
writings and lives of fome enthufiaftical 
hereticks, in the myfticks both aucient and 
modern, in many foundeis of orders and 
faints both male and female amongft the 
Papifts, in feveral Proteftant feCtaries of the 
Jaft age, and even in fome of the Merhodifts 
now*, All the divine communications, ij- 
luminations, and extafies, to which they have 
pretetided, evidently fprang from much {elf- 
conceit, working together with the vapours 


* See the account of Montanus and his followers, the wri- 
tings of the counterfeit Dionyfius the Areopagite, Santa Therefa, 
St. Catharine of Sienna, Madame Bourignon, the lives of St. 
Prancis of Affifi and Ignatius Loyola; fee alfo an account of 
the lives of George Fox and of Rige Evans, and Whitefield’s 
and Welley’s Journals. ¢ 
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of melancholy upon a warm imagination ; 
and this is one reafon, befides the contagious 
nature of melancholy or. fear, that. makes 
enthufiafm fo very catching among weak 
minds. Such are moft ftrongly difpofed to 
vanity ; and, when they fee others pretend to 
extraordinary gifts, are apt to flatter them- 
felves that they may partake of them as well 
as thofe whofe merit they think no more 
than theirown. Vanity therefore may juftly 
be deemed a principal fource of enthufiafm. 
But that St. Paul was as free from it as any 
man, I think, may be gathered from all that 
we fee, in his writings, or know of his life. 
Throughout his epiftles, there 1s not one 
word that favours of vanity; nor is any 
action recorded of him, in which the leatt 
mark of it appears. 

In his epiftle to the Ephefians he calls 
himfelf fefs than the leaft of all faints. And 
to the Corinthians he fays, de is the leaft 
of the apofiles, and not meet to be called 
an apofile, becaufe he had perfecuted ihe church 
ef Ged. In his epiftle to Timothy he fays, 
‘s This is a faithful faying, and worthy of 
“© all acceptation, That Chrift Jefuécame 
«¢ into the world to fave finners; of whom I 
‘6 am chief. Howbeit, for this caufe I ob- 
‘6 tained mercy, that in me firft Jefus Chrift 
« might fhew forth all long-fuffering, for a 
‘* pattern to them which fhould hereafter 
believe on him to life everlafting,’’ : 

2 it 
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| it is true indeed that, in another epittle, 
he tells the Corinthians, that he wis -not g2Cor*sse 
whit bebind the very chiefeft of the apofiles. But 
the occafion which drew from him thefe words 
muft be cotifidered. A falfe teacher, by fac- 
tion-and calumny, had brought his apoftle- 
hip to be in queftion among the Corinthians. 
Againft fuch an attack, not to have aflerted 
his apoftolical dignity would have been a be- 
traying of the office and duty committed 
to him by God. He was therefore con- 
ftrained to do hiimfelf juftice; and not let 
down that character, upon the authority of 
which, the whole fuecefs and efficacy of his 
miniftry among them depended. But how 
did he do it? Not with that wantonnéfs 
which a vain man indulges, when he can get 
any opportunity of commending himfelf; 
not with a pompous detail of all the amazing’ 
miracles which he had performed in differéne 
parts of the world; though he had fo fair an 
eccafion of doing it, but with a modeft and 
fimple expofttion of his abundant labours and 
fufferings in preaching the gofpel; and barely | 
reminding them, * that the figns of an* Cor %™ 
‘© apoftle had been wrought among them, in 
«¢ all patience, in figns, and wonders, and 
‘* mighty deéds:” Could he fay lefs than 
this? Is not-fueh boafting bumility sfeif? 
And yet for this he makes many apologies, + Cort. 
expreffing the gréateft uneafinefs in being’? “?*” 
obliged to:fpeak thus of himfelf, even in his 
own viridication.. When, in the fame epittle, 
Vou. H. I and 


me ‘ 


aCor.xil.2. 


Ver. 6: 


ee foould think of me above that which he si 


Wer. qe 


Ser their. 
orks 


gnd Lives. 
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and for the fame purpofe, he mentions the 
vifion he had of Heaven, how modeftly does 
he do it! not in his own name, but in the 
third perfon, I knew a man in Chrift, &c. caught 


up into the third Heaven. And immediately 


after he adds, but now I forbear, left any man 


me to be, or that be heareth of me. ow 
contrary is this to a fpirit of vanity! how 
different from the praétice of enthufiaftick 
pretenders to raptures and vifions, who never 
think they can dwell long enough upon 
thofe fubjects, but fill whole volumes with 
their accounts of them! Yet St. Paul is not 
fatisfied with this forbearance; he adds the 
confeffion of fome ifirmity, which, he tells 
the Corinthians, was given to himas an alloy, 
that be might not be above meafure exalted 
through the abundance of bis revelations. } 
would alfo obferve, that he fays this rapture, 
or vifion of paradife, happened to him above 
fourteen years before. Now, had it beer 
the effec of a meer enthufiaftical fancy, can 


it be fuppofed that, in fo long a period of 
time, he would not have had many more 


raptures of the fame kind? would not his 
imagination have been perpetealky carrying 
him to Heaven, as we find St. Therefa, St. 
Bridget, and St. Catharine, were carried by 


theirs? And if vanity had been predominant 
in him, would he have remained fourteen 


years in abfolute filence upon fo great a mark 
of the divine favour? No; we thould eer- 
net tainly 
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tainly have {een his epiftles filled with na 
-thing-elfe but long accounts of thefe vifions, 

conferences with angels, with Chrift, with 

God Almighty, myftical unions with God, 

and all that we read in the works of thofe 

fainted enthufiafts whom I have mentioned 

before. But he only mentions this vifion in 23 

an{wer to the falfe teacher who had difputed 

his apoftolical power, and comprehends it aik 

in three fentences, with many excufes for” 

being compelled to make any mention of it = 

at all. Nor does he take any merit to him- « 

felf, even from the fuccefs of thofe apofto- % 

lical labours which he principally boafts of in ' 


a 
this epiftle. For in a former one to the fame ‘ 
church he writes thus, “« Who then is Paul, Z 
‘© and who is Apollos, but minifters by vp 
«© whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave & 
é¢ to every man? I have planted, Apollos 9 
«cs watered: but God gave the encreafe. So # 


then neither is he that planteth any thing, 
 « neither he that watereth, but God that 
« giveth the increafe.’”” And in another 
_ place of the fame epiftle, he tays, « By the: Cor 
* grace of God, 1 am what I am, ‘and his 
¢ grace which was beftowed upon me was 
«© not tn vain; but I laboured more abun- 
‘ * dantly than they all: yet sot i, but thé 
grace of God which was with me.’ 
| think it needlefs to give more inftances of 
the modetty of St. Paul. Certam 1am, not 
one can begiven that bears any colour of va~- 
nity, or that vanity in particular which fo 
F 2 Strongly 
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ftrongly appears in all enthufiafts, of fetting 

their imaginary gifts above thofe virtues 
which make the effence of true religion, and 

the real excellency of a good man, or, inthe 
icripture phrafe, of a famt. In his firft 

—_ epiftle to the Corinthians, he has thefe 

1 Cor. xiii. words, *¢ Though I {peak with the tongues 
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of men and of angels, and have not cha- 
rity, Iam become as founding brafs, or a 
tinkling cymbal. And though I have the 
gift of prophecy, and underftand all myf- 
teries and all knowledge, and though I 
have all faith, fo that I could remove 
mountains, and have no charity, I am no- 
thing. And though I beftow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I give 
my body to be burned, and have not cha- 
rity, it profiteth me nothing.” Is this the 


language of enthufiafm? did ever enthufiaft 
prefer that univerfal benevolence, which com- 
prehends all moral virtues, and which (as 
appears by the following verfes) is meant by 
charity here? did ever enthufiaft, I fay, prefer 
that benevolence to faith and to miracles, to 
thofe religious opinions which he had em- 
braced, and to thofe fupernatural graces and 
gifts which he imagined he had acquired, nay 
even to the merit of martyrdom? Is itnot the 
genius of enthufiafm, to fet moral virtues infi- 
nitely below the merit of faith; and of all moral 


virtues to value that leaft which jg: 
ticularly enforced by St. Paul, % 





a’ {pirit of 


candour, mg@eration, and peace?. Certainly 


neither 
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neither the temper nor the opinions of a man | 
fubject to fanatick delufions are to be found 
in this paffage; but it may be juftly con-. 
cluded, that he who could efteem the value 
of charity fo much above miraculous gifts, 
could not have pretended to any fuch gifts, if 
lie had them not in reality. | 

Since then it is manifeft from the fore- 
going examination, that in St. Paul’s difpo- 
fition and character thofe qualities do not oc- 
cur which feem to be neceflary to form an 
enthufiaft, it muft be reafonable to conclude 
he was none. But allowing, for argument’s 
fake, that all thofe qualities were to be found . 
in him, or that the heat of his temper alone 
could be a fufficient foundation to fupport 
fuch a fufpicion ; I fhall endeavour to prove, 
that he could not have impofed on himfelf 
by any power of enthufiafm, either in re- 
gard to .the miracle that caufed his conver- 
fion, of to the confequential effects of it, or 
to fome other circumftances which he bears 
teftimony to in his epiftles. 

The power of imagination in enthufiaftical 
minds is no doubt very ftrong ; but it always 
a&s in conformity to the opinions imprinted 
upon it at the time of its working, and can 
no more act again{ft them, than a rapid river 
can carry a boat againft the current of its 
own ftream. Now nothing can be more 
certain, than that when Saul fet out for Da- 
mafcus With an authority from the chief- 
prietts to bring the Chriftians which were there, S08 

F 3 bound 
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bound to “ferufalem, an authority folicited by 
himfelf, and granted to him at his own 
earneft défire, his mind was ftrongly poflefled 
with opinions againft Chrift and his folowers. 
To give thofe opinions a more active force, 
his paffions at that time concurred, being in- 
flamed in the higheft degree by the irritating 
con{cioufnefs of his paft conduct towards 
them, the pride of fupporting a part he had 
voluntarily engaged in, and the credit he 
found it procured him among the chief 
priefts and rulers, whofe commulion he bore. 

If, in fuch a ftate and temper of mind, an 
enthufiaftical man had imagined he faw a 
vifion from Heaven, denouncing the anger of | 
God againft the Chriftians, and commanding 
him to perfecute them without any mercy ; it 
might be accounted for by the natural :power 
ef enthufiafm. But that, in the very inftant 
of his being engaged in the fierceft ated hottetft 
periecution againft them, no circumftance 
having happened to change his opinions, of 
alter the bent of his difpotition, he fhould at 
ence imagine himfelf called by a heavenly 
vifion to be the apoftle of Chrift, whom but 
a moment before he deemed an impoftor and 
a blafphemer, that had been juftly put to 
death on the crofs, is in itfelf wholly incre- 
dible, and fo far from being a probable eftec 
of enthufiaim, that juft a contrary effect 
muft have been naturally produced hy that 
caufe. The warmth of his temper carried 
him‘ violently another way; and whatever 
oe * ope SS delufions 
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delufions his imagination could raife to. im- 
pofe on his reafon, muft have been raifed at 
that time agreeably to the notions imprinted 
upon it, and by which it was heated to a de« 
gree of enthufiafm, not in. direct contradiction 
to all thofe notions, while they remained in 
their full force. ; | 
This is fo clear a propofition, that I might 
reft the whole argument entirely upon it: 
but ftill farther to fhew that this vifion could 
not be a phantom of St. Paul’s own creating, 
I beg leave to obferve, that he was not alone 
when he fawit: there were many others in 
company, whofe minds were no better dif- 
pofed than his to the Chriftian faith. Could 
it be poffible that the imaginations of all thefe 
men fhould at the fame time be fo ftrangely 
affected, as to make them believe that the 
faw a great light foining about them, above the A a 
brightne{s of the fun at noon-day, and heard 
the found of @ voice from Heaven, though 
not the words which it fpake, when in reality 
they neither faw nor heard any fuch thing? 
could they be foinfatuated with this con- E 
ceit of their fancy, as to fall down from their 2O8 ow 
horfes together with Saul, and be /peechlefs 
through fear, when nothing had happened 
extraordinary either to them or to him; efpe- 
cially confidering that this apparition did not 
happen in the night, when the fenfes are 
more eafily impofed upon, but at mid-day? 
If a fudden frenzy had feized upon Saul, 
from any diftemper of body or mind; can 
| f 4 We 
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we fuppofe his whole company, men of difs- 
ferent conftitutions and underftandings, to 
have heen at once affected in the fame manner 
with him, fo that not the diftemper alone, 


put the effects of it fhould exaétly apree? If 


all had gone mad together, would not the 
frenzy of fome have taken a different turn, 
and prefented to them different objects? 
This fuppofition is fo contrary to nature and 
all poffibility, that unbelief muft find fome 
other folution, or giveupthe pomt. = 

I fhall fuppofe then, in order to try to 
account for this vifion without a miracle, that 
as Saul and his company were journeying 
along in their way to Damafcus, an extra- 
ordinary meteor did really happen, which 
caft a great ‘light, as fome meteors will do, 
at which they, being affrighted, fell to the 
ground, in the manner related. This might be 
poflible; and fear, grounded on ignorafice of 
fuch phenomena, might make them imagine 
it to be a vifion from God. Nay even the 
voice or found they heard in the air might 
be an explofion attending this meteor; or at 
leaft there are. thofe who would rather recur 


to fuch a fuppofition.as this, however incre- 


dible, than acknowledge the miracle. But 
how will this account for the diftin@& words 
heard by St. Paul, to which he made anfwer? 
haw will it account far what-followed upon 
it when he.came to Damafcus,, agreeably to 
the: fenfe. of thofe wards which he heard? 
how came Ananias to.go to bim there, cg 
ay 
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fay, ** He was chofen by God to know his A&s xxi. 
ss will, and fee that Juft One, and hear the” 
¢¢ voice of his mouth?” or why did he pro- 
pofe to him #o be baptized? What connexion Ver. 36, 
was there between the meteor which Saul had 
feen, and thefe words of Ananias? will it be 
{aid that Ananias was fkilful enough to take 
advantage of the fright he was in at that ap- 
pearance, in order to make him a Chriftian? © 
But could Ananias infpire him with a vifion : 
in which he faw him before he came? If that Aas ix. 
vifion was the effect of imagination, how was 
it verified fo exactly in fact? But allowing 
that he dreamt by chance of Ananias’s com- 
ing, and that Ananias came by chance too; 
or, if you pleafe, that, having heard of his 
dream, he came to take advantage of that, as 
well as of the meteor which Saul had feen; 
will this get over the difficulty? No, there 
was more to be done. Saul was {truck blind, 
and had been fo for three days. Now had 
this blindnefs been. natural from the effects of 
a meteor or lightning upon him, it would 
not have been poffible for Ananias to heal it, 
as we find that he did, merely by putting his. 
hands on him and fpeaking a few words. 
This undoubtedly furpaffed the power of 
nature; and if this was a miracle, it proves 
the other to have been a miracle too, anda 
miracle done by the fame Jefus Chnift. For 
Ananias, when he healed Saul, {poke to him 
thus :. Brather Saul, the Lord, even “fefus that Aésix.r7, 
appeared unto thee in the way as thou saa nee 
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bas fent me, that thou mightef recerve thy fight, 
and be filled with the Holy Ghof. And that 
he faw Chrift both now and after this time, 
appears not only by what he relates Aéts xxi. 
17, 185; but by other paflages in his epiftles. 
From him (as he aflerts in many places of 
his epiftles) he learned the gofpel by imme- 
diate revelation ; and by him he was fent to 
the Gentiles. Among thofe Gentiles from 
Ferufalem, and round about to Illyricum, he 
preached the gofpel of Chrift witd mighty 
figns and wonders wrought by the power of the 
fpirit of God, to make them obedient to his 
preaching, as he teftifies himfelf in his epiftle 
to the Romans, and of which a particular 
account is given to us in the A&s of the 
Apoftles; figns and wonders indeed, above 
any power of nature to work, or of impofture 
to counterfeit, or of enthufiafm to imagine. 
Now does not fuch a feries of miraculous — 
acts, all confequential to, and dependent 
upon, the firft revelation, put the truth of 
that revelation beyond all poffibility of doubt 
or deceit? And if he could fo have impafed 
on himfelf as to think that he worked them 
when he did not (which fuppofition cannot 
be admitted if he was not all that time quite 
out of his fenfes); how could fo diflempered 
an enthufafi make fuch a progrefs, as we 
know that he did, in convertjag the Gentile 
world? If the difficulties which have been 
fhewn to have obftrudted that work were 
fuch as the ableft impoftor could ngt_over- 

~ come, 
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come, how much more infurmountable were 
they to a madman! | 
It is a much harder tafk for unbelievers to 
account for the fuccefs of St. Paul, in preach- 
ing the gofpel, upon the fuppofition of his — 
having been an enthufiaft, than of his having 
been an impoftor. Neither of thefe fuppo- 
fitions can ever account for it; but the im- 
poffibility is more glaringly ftrong in this 
cafe than the other, I could enter into a 
particular examination of all the miracles 
recorded in the Acts to have been done by 
st. Paul, and thew that they were not of a 
nature in which enthufiafm, either in him, 
or the perfons he worked them upon, or the 
{pectators, could have any part. I will men- 
tion only a few. When he told Elymas the 
forcerer, at Paphos, before the Roman de- 
puty, that the hand of God was upon him, aud Aas xiiia 
be foould be blind, not feeing the fun for a 
feafon; and immediately there fell on him a mift 
and a darknefs, and be went about feeking fome 
ta lead him by the hand; had enthufiafm in 
the doer or A fferer any fhare in this act? If 
Paul, as an enthufiaft, had thrown out this 
menace, and the effect had not followed; 
inftead of converting the deputy, as we are 
told that’ he did, he would have drawn on 
himfelf his rage and contempt. But the 
effe& upon Elymas could not be caufed by 
enthufiafm in Paul; much lefs can it be im- 
puted to an enthufiaftick belief in that perfon 
bim elf, of his being ftruck blind when he 
= was 
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was not, by thofe words of a man whofe 
preaching he {trenuoufly and bitterly oppofed. 
Nor can we afcribe the converfion of Sergius, 
which happened upon it, to any enthufiafm. 


_ A Roman proconful was not very likely to 





AAs kxViie 


be an enthufiaft; but had he been one, he 
muft have been bigoted to his own gods, and 
fo much the lefs inclined to believe any mi- 
raculous power in St, Paul. When, at Troas, 


‘9a young man named Eutychus fell down from 


a high window, while Paul was preaching, 
and was taken up dead; could any enthufiafm, 
either in Paul or the congregation there pre- 
fent, make them believe that, by that apoftle’s 
falling upon him and embracing him, he was 
re{tored to life? or could he who.was fo re- 
{tored contribute any thing to it himfelf, by 
any power of his own imagination? When, 
in the ifle of Melita, where St. Paul was fhip- 
wrecked, there came a viper and faftened on his 
hand, which he /book off and felt no harm, was 
that an effe€t of enthufiafm? An enthufiaft 


might perhaps have been mad enough to hope 


for fafety againft the bite of a viper without 
‘any remedy being applied to it: but would 
that hope have prevented his death? or were 
the barbarous iflanders, to whom this apoftle 
was an abfolute ftranger, prepared by enthu- 
fiafm to expect and believe that any miracle 
would be worked to préferve him? On the 
contrary, when they faw the.wiper hang on 
his hand, they faid among themfelves, ** No 
«¢ doubt this man. is a murderer, whom, 
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* though he hath efcaped the fea, yet 
vengeance fuffereth not to live.’ I will 
add no more inftances: thefe are fufficient to 
fhew that the miracles told of St. Paul can 
no more be afcribed to enthufiafm than to 
impotture. 

But moreover, the power of working n mi- 
| racles was not confined to St. Paul; it was 
alfo communicated to the churches he planted 
in different parts of the world. In many 


” 


parts of his firft epiftle he tells the Corinthians, ' xii. 


that they had among them many “miraculous ” 


graces and gifts, and gives them directions — 
for the more orderly ufe of them in their 
afflemblies. Now I afk, whether all that he 
faid upon that head is to be afcribed to enthu- 
fiafm? Jf the Corinthians knew that they had 
among them no fuch miraculous powers, they 
muft have regarded the author of that epiftle 
as a man out of his fenfes, inftead of revering 
him as an apoftle of God. 

If, for inftance, a Quaker fhould, in a 
meeting of his own fect, tell all the perfons 
affembled there, that zo fome among them was 
given the gift of healing by the fpirit of God, to 
others the working of other miracles, to others 
divers kinds of tongues; they would undoubt- 
edly account him a madman, becaufe they 
pretend to no fuch gifts. If indeed they were 
only told by him that they were infpired by 
the {pirit of God in a certain ineffable manner, 
which they alone could underftand, but which 
aid got difcover itfelf by any outward, diftingt 

eg: | operations, 
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operations, or figns, they might miftake the 
impulfe of enthufiafm for the infpiration of 
the Holy Ghoft; but they could not believe, 
againft the convittion of their own minds, that 
they fpoke tongues they did not {peak, or 
healed diftempers they did not heal, or 
worked other miracles when they worked 
none. If it be faid, the Corinthians might 
pretend to thefe powers, though the Quakers 
do not; I afk, whether in that pretenfion they 
were tmpoftors, or only enthufiafts? If they 
were impoftors, and St. Paul was alfo fuch; 


how ridiculous was it for him to advife them, 


in an epiftle written only to them, and for 


bheir own ufe, not to value themfelves too 


highly upon thofe gifts; to pray for one ra- 
ther than another, and prefer charity to them 
all! Do affoeiates in fraud talk fuch a lan- 
guage to one another? But if we fuppofe their. 
pretenfion to all thofe gifts was an effe@& of 
enthufiafm ; let us confider how it was poffible 
that he and they could be fo cheated by that 
enthufiafm, as to imagine they had fach 
‘powers when they had not. 


». Seppote that enthufiafm could make a mar 


think that he was able by a word or a touch 
to give iight to the blind; motion to the 
Jame, or life to the dead ; would that conceit 
‘of his make the blind fee, the lame walk, or 
the dead revive? and if it did not, how could 
he perfift in-fuch an opimion, or upon his. 
perfifting efcape being fhut up for a madman? 
But fuch a madnefs could not infe@t fo many 
at once, as St. Paul {uppofes at Gerinth to 
3 4. _ shave 
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have been endowed with the gift of healing, 
or any other miraculous powers. One of the 
miracles which they pretended to was the 
{peaking of languages they never had learned, 
And St. Paul fays, he poflefled this gift more « Cor. xvi 
than them all. If this had been a delufion of” 
fancy, if they had {poke only gibberith, or 
unmeaning founds, it would foon have ap- 
peared when they came to make ule of it 
where it was neceflary, vx. in converting 
thofe who underftood not any langpage.they 
naturally {poke. St. Paul particularly, whe 
traveled fo far upon that defign, and had fuch 
occafion to ufe it, muft foon have difcovered 
that this imaginary gift of the fpirit was no 
gift at all; but a ridiculous inftance of frenzy, 
which had pofleffed both him and them. But 
if thofe he {poke to in divers tongues under’ 
- ftood what he faid, and were converted to 
Chrift by that means, how could it be a de- 
lufion? Of atl the miracles recorded in fcrip- 
ture, none are more clear from any poffible 
imputation of being the effect of an -enthufi- 
aftick imagination than this. For how could 
any man think that he had it, who had it 
not; orif he did think fo, not be deceived, 
when he came to put his gift to the proof? - 
_ Accordingly Ido not find fuch a power .to 
ave been ever pretended to by any enthufiatt, 
ancient or moderna, 2g" eae oa 
_Hf then St. Panl and the church of Co- 
' finth were not deceived in afcribing to them- 
delves this gairaculous powers but .really had 
7 ie. | : ity, 
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ity: there is the ftrongeft reafon tothinky,thaf,. 
n¢ither: were they deceived in the: other. 

ewats to which they pretended,.as the: fame, 
fpirit whieh gave them that, equally could,, 





‘wand, probably would, give them. the others, 


to,iferve the fame holy ends for which that 
was given... And by confequence St.. Paut. 
was no enthufiatt j in what he wrote upon that, 
liead to the Corinthians, nor in other fimilar, 
inftanees, where he afcribes to himfelf, or to, 
the: churches he: founded, any fupernatural 
graces and gifts. Indeed they who would 
impute. to imagination effects fuch as thofe 
St.Paul imputes to the power. of God at~ 
tending his miffion, muft afcribe to imagi- 
nation the fame omnipotence which, he 
alcribes to God. 

. Having thus, I flatter myfelf, fatisfadtotily 
hans that St, Paul could not be an enthu- 
fiaft, who, by the force of. an over-heated 
imagination, impofed on himfelf; Iam next 
ta. enquire whether he was deceived by the 
fraud of others, and whether-all that. he 
faid of himfelf can be imputed to the power 
of that deceit? But I need fay little to thew 
the abfurdity of this fuppofition. It was 
morally impoffible for the difciples of Chrift 
to cenceive fuch a thought as that of turniz 
his perfecutor into his apoftle, and to do this 
by.a fraud in the-very inftant of his greateft 
fury again them and their Lord. But 
could. they have been fo extravagant: as to 
sonceive. fuch a. thoyght,- it was. ‘phyfically 

ampoffible 
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then make fcales fall from of his eyes, and 
reftore-him to his: fight by 4 word? Beyond 


difpute, no fraud could-do thefe aa > but 


much ‘lefs fill could the fraud:'o 
produce thofe miracles fubfequent t 
donvetfion, in which’ he was net’ paffive; but 
aétive; which he did’ himfelf, and appeals to 
ity his: epiftles as ‘proofs of his divine miffion, 
I fhall then take it for granted that he was 
not: deceived by ‘the fraud of others, and that 
what. he faid of himfelf cannot be imputed 
to the powet of that deceit, nd more than 
to’ wilful impofture; or to enthufiafm; and 
then ‘it follows, that what he:related to have 
been the caufe of 
happened in'confequence of it, didvall really 
happen, ‘and’ there ve abe: Cori ini religeat ig 
a divine revelation, 7 oe poi 
“That -that ‘con dution 3 16 s fairty and utideni- 
ably ‘drawn’ from the preenilen4 think muft 
be owtied, lef i fome probable: caufe can be 
affigned, to ‘aéedunt Ole ‘facts fo 
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St. Paul himéetf, other than any ofthefe which 
a Mie. G I have 
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oe _ e,,infuperable oft gl tego tha y odin the 
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facts... Next to. the apofiles and, evangehiisy 
he Broage witnefies of. ehe .. undeniable 
ae ather ancient, opponents ofthe si ‘ fy a 
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ON THE CONVERSION, &c. 
wevare able to: ufe it moft properly, iid 


order to apply it: to things of which it is not 


a-competent judge, .'The motives ‘and reafons 
wpon which divine wifdom may: think proper 


to! ack; as well as the manner in which it acts, 


mutt often lie out of the reach of our un-+ 
derftanding ; but the motives and reafons 
of human actions, and the manner in which 
they are performed, are all inthe {phere of 
human knowledge, and upon them we may 
judge, with a well-grounded confidence, sh 
they are fairly propofed to our confideration. 
It is incomparably more probable that a 
revelation from God, concerning the ways of 
his providence, fhould contain in it matters 
above the capacity of our minds to com- 
prehend, than that St. Paul, or indeed any 
other of the apoftles, fhould have ated, as 
we know that they did get, upon any other 
foundations than certain knowledge of 
Chrift’s being rifen from the dead or fhould 
have fucceeded in the work they undertook, 
without the aid of miraculous powers. ‘To 
the former of thefe propofitions I may give 
my aflent without any dire: oppofition of 
reaton-to faith; but in: admitting the latter, 
} muft believe againit all thofe probabilities 
that-are the rational grounds of aflent. = - 
Nor do they who reject the Chriftian re+ 


igion becaufe of the difficulties which occur 


in its myfteries, confider how far that ob- 
(og will go  aaadae — fyftems, both of 
religion 
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religion and of philofophy, which they theme 
felves profefgto admit. There are in deifn 
itfelf, the moft. Ample of all religious opinions, 
fevernl difheulties, for which human, reafon 
not improperly ftiled pane of cake Such 
is the origin of evil under the government 
of an all-good. and all- powerful God; a 
queftion fo hard, that. the inability of folving 
it in a fatisfactory manner to their apprehen- 
fons. has driven fome of the greatelt nhilg- 
{ophers into the monitrous and uilen Opl- 
nion of Manicheifin and atheifm. Such js 
the reconciling the prefcience of God with 
the free-will ef man, which, after much 
thought on the fubject, Mr. Locke * fairly 
confefles he- could not do, though he ac- 
knowledged both ; and what Mr. Locke 


could not do, in reafoning upon fubjects of 


a metaphyfical nature, I am apt to think, 
few men, if:any, can hope to perform. 
wsuch is. alfo the creation of the world at 
any fuppofed time, or the efernal produciion 
of it from God; it being almoft equally 
hard, according to meer philofophical notions, 
either to. admit that the goodnels of God 
could .remain unexerted through an eternity 
before the. time of fuch a creation, let it be 
fet back ever fo far; ar to conceive an evernal 
produétion, v which words, fo 5 iad are i- 


| o , See his Letter to Mr. Mokaguss p- 509. vol. neon 
G 3 | cone 
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eovfiftent. andi -contgadictory terme p<the- ‘{- 
Hatton - commonly” givetis~ by 2. comparifon, to 
athe emandtion 16f-.: light from athe: furs: not 
vbeing adequate -to it, or juits! fortight-is-a 
obuality inherent in fire, and. naturally: emaning 
nfrosn it 3° whereas: matter is not-a' quality in- 
Sherdnt or emaning from the: divine effence, 
eputef a different tubftance aud. nature, -and, 
df mbt independent ‘and felf-ex fling, muft -have 
bedw created by a meer ad of the divine ze} ; 
‘and, if created, then not eternal, the: idea-of 
<reation implying a time when ‘tbe fubftance 
created did not ex ift. But if, to get rid-of 
this difficulty, we have récourfe, as chany of 
“the ancient philofophers had,. to” the: inde- 
| pendent exiflence of matter, then.we muft ad- 
‘mit two felf-exiftent principles, which is quite 
jnconfiftent with genuine theifma, or a 
reafon. Nay, could that: be -admitted,. 
“would not clear up the doubt, unlefs awe 
fuppote not only the etergal- exiftedce.- of 
-gnatter, independent of God, but that it was 
“from eternity in the order and beauty we fe¢ 
aitin now, witheut any agency of the Divine 
— vetherwife the fame: difficelty’ will 
lways oceur, why it was net before put into 
2 that order and ftate of perfection; er -how the 
- goodnefs of God coull 40 bong remain in a 
ftate of inaCtion, : unexerted and unemployed. 
For were the time of fuch an exertion of it 
‘put back ever fo far if, inftead of five’ or fix 
thoufand years, we were to {uppofe millions 
of millions of ages’ to have. pafled: fince the 


world 
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world * was* reduced -out’ of a chaos: to-ati 


“harmoniout: and regular form, fill a whole 
efernity mult Rave preceded that date, during 
which the Divine attributes did not. exeft 
themfelves in that beneficent work, {0 {uitable 
to them, that the conjectures of human 
reafon can find no caufe for its being ‘delayed, 

* “But becaufe of thefe difficulties, ‘or: any 
Other that may occur in the fyftem of deitm, 
no wilé man ‘will deny the deme of God, or 
“his snfinite wifdom, goodnefs, and power, which 
- ate proved by fuch evidence as carries the 
cleareft and ftrongeft conviction, and cannot 
be refufed without involving the mind in far 
greater difficulties, even in downright ab- 
Yardities and impoffibilittes. The only part 
therefore that can be taken 1s, to account jn 
thé’ beft manner that our weak reafon is able 
to do, for fuch feeming objeGions ; and 
“where that fails, to acknowledge its weak- 
nefs, aud acquiefce under the certainty that 
“our very imperfect knowledge or judgement 
’ cannot be the meafure of the Divine wifdom, 
‘or'the tniverfal ftandard of truth. So like- 
wife it’is with refpe& to the Chriftian religion. 
Some: difficulties occur in» that revelation, 
which human reafon can hardly clear; but 
-as the truth of it ftands upon eyidence fa 
-ftrohg and convincing, that it cannot be de- 
oo © By the’ world, I do not mean this earth alone, but the 
whole material wverfz, with all its inhabitants. Even created 
Pabitts fall unidek the fanie reaToning } “for they muft alfo have had 
+ Deginging s.pind: before: thar degiunigg, an evernity muft have 


' sypreceded, | . 
| G 4 nied 


as 


moft.neceflary ufey when :srightly.anployed. 
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cutee much...gréater:. aiffacuald ies thag. 
thedeothat attend the belief of -it, :as[: shave 
betore endeavoured: to. prove,. waought: not to 
reject: it -upan fuch objections, -however:mor= 
tifyang they may be to our pride.:: ‘That mdeed 
wiould have all things made plain.tous; but 
Gaodvhas thought proper to. proportion our 
knowledge to our wants, not.ta our pride, 
Ald-that concerns our duty i is clear; and as 
to other points either of natural. oL revealed 
religion, if he has left fome obf{curities in 
them,.1is that any reafonable caufe of. com- 
plaint? Not to rejoice in the benefit of what 
he has gracioufly allowed us to know, from 
a-prefumptuous difguft at our incapacity of 
knowing more, is as abfurd as it would be 
to refule to walk, becaute we cannot py. 
From the arrogant ignorance of metaphy- 
fical reafonings, aiming af matters.aboye our 
knowledge, eens all the. fpeculative ime 
p:ety, and many of the worft. fuperftitions, 


-ef the old heathen world, before! the Gofpe} 


was preached to bring men back: ‘again to the 


puimisive faith; and from the fame fource 
bave-fince flowed fome of the greatett cor- 
‘Tuptions of. the evangelical | tooth, nd the 


moft inveterate prejudices again it; an effedt 
juft as watural tor our eyes to grow weak, and 


‘even lind, by being {trained to.laok at objects 
too diflant, or not made for them: todee. 3 


Ave then: ourvintellectual : faculties: of sno 
wie. tw -religion? «Yes undoubtedly of ‘the 


The 
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The proper.employment.of them is, :aa 
diftinguith .its genuine do@trines: from: others 
ecroneowlly .or- corruptly aferibed to ap; ita 
confider the jmportance. and purport of tliem; 
with the conne@ion they~bear to-one: sano! 
ther ; » but, fir of all, to examine with:the 
ftriteft attention fhe evidence by: which 
religion 1 is proved, internal as well as external, 
If the external evidence be. convincingly 
dtrong, aud there is no zuternal proof.of its 
falfehood, but much to fupport and confirm 
its truth ;..then furely no difficulties ought to 
prevent our giving a full aflent and belief to 
at. It.1s our duty indeed to endeavour to 
find the. beft folutions we can to them; but 
where no, fatsifactory ones are to be: found, 
‘it is no lefs our duty to acquiefce with hu- 
mility, and believe that to be right which 
we know is above us, and belonging to a 
wifdom fuperior to ours, 
Nor let.it. be faid, that this will — an 
: argument for the admitting of all dottrines, 
however abfurd, that may have been grafted 
-upon the Chriftian faith. .Thofe which can 
plainly be » proved not to belong to it fall not 
“under. the reafoning I have laid down (and 
certainly none do belong to it, which contra- 
ik elther..our char, intuitive knowledge, or 
the evident principles and dittates of teafon). 
I {peak only of difficulties which attend the 
belief of she Gofpel.in fome of its pure and 
veflential dodrines, plainly and evidently de- 
“livered there; which, being made known to 
ee us 
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cus bya revelation Tupported by" pro #5 th 

otk feada: oughi to auimt, ‘and Aét eine’ Tri 
“ghinps as it can certainly now ‘tobe “faye, 
aft: be received by it as objects” of Faith, 
hough «they are fuch as it ould not have 
‘difcovered by any natural meang;'atd fuch as 
card difficult to be conceived, Or fatisfactotity 
‘explained; by its’ limited powers. “If* the 
glorious hight of the Gofpel be fometimes' ovet- 
caft with clouds of doubt, fo isthe light “of 
ovr ‘xea/on too. But fthall wé deprive our- 
felves of the advantage of esther, becaufe 
thofe clouds cannot perhaps be entirely re- 
moved while we remain in this mortal life? 
fhall we obftinately and frowardly fhut our 
eyes again{t ¢hat day. [pring from on high that 
has v ifited us, becaufe we are not as yet able 
to bear the full blaze of his beams? Indeed, 
not even in heaven i:tfelf, not in the higheft 
{tate of perfection to which 4 finite being 
can ever attain, will all the counfels of Pro- 
vicence, all the herght and the depth of the 
infinite wifdom of God, be ever difclofed or 
underftood. Faith even then will be ne- 
ceflary ; and there will be myferies which 
cannot be penetrated: by ‘the moft exalted 
archangel, and ¢rafhs which cannot be known 
by him otherwife than from revelation, or 
believed upon any other ground ‘of affent 
than a fubmiffive confidence in the Divine wifdom. 
What, then, fhall man prefume that his 
weak and narrow underfanding is fufficient 


‘to 
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fo aa im inta all truth, without any need 
of revelation or faith? thall he complain that 
“the. ways of Gad are not like. bis ways, and paft 
‘Dis fading qut? True Philofophy, as: well 
‘as true Chriftianity, would teach us.a:wi 
and modefter part. It would teach us.to. be 
content within thofe bounds whieh God 
has affigned to us,. cafing down imaginations, 
and every high thing that exalted tielf against 
the Anowledge of God, and bringing ito cap- 
‘fivity every thought to the obedience of Chrif, 
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PR EF ACE 


tT oO 
THE DIALOGUES; 


| As publithed, with Correétions, in 1765 


the moderns Fenelon archbifhop of 
Campbray, and Monfieur Fontenelle, have 
written Dialogues of the Dead with a general 
applaufe. The plan they have traced out is 
fo extenfive, that the matter which ltes with- 
4n the compafs of it can fcarely be exhaufted. 
It fets before us the hiftory of alf times and all 
nations, prefents to the choice of a writer all cha- 
racters of remarkable perfons, which may bett 
be oppofed to or compared with each other; and 
is perhaps one of the moft agreeable methods, 
that can be employed, of. conveying to the 
mind any critical, moral, or political abferva- 
tions ;, becaufe the dramatic fpiritt, which may 
be thrown into them, gives theny more life 
than they could have ir differtations, however 
well writter. And fometimes ¢ new drefs 
may render an old truth more pleafing to thofe 
whom the mere love of novelty betrays into 
4 siror, 
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PREFACE 
error’, as it frequently does not only the ivitsy 
bt the ie es of thefé. days. ‘Indeéd_ one é ‘ef 
thé beft fervices, that could now be’ “done to 
miankind by any good writer, would be the 
bringing them back to common fenjfe; from’ 
whic H the defire of fhining by extraordinary 
notions has feduced great numbers, to the no 
fmall detriment of morality, and of all veal | 


—— | 





ft may be proper to obferve, that, j in all 
works of this nature, the dead are often fup- 
pofed, by a neceflary fiction, to be thoroughly 
informed of many particulars, which happened 
in times pofterior to their own; and in all parts 
of the world, as well as in the countries to 
which they belonged. Thus, in Fenelon’s 
dialogue between Gelon and Dion, the forme? 
finds fault with the conduct of the latter; and 
in another between Solon and the émperor Juf- 
tinian, the Athenian cenfures the government 
of the Roman Legiflator, and talks of the 
Hiftory of Procopius as if he had read it. I 
have alfo taken the liberty that othérs have 
fed, to’ date the feveral dialogues, as beft 
fuited with the purpofes to which they weré 
written, fuppofing fome of thém to have paft 
inmediately after the deceafe of one or ‘more 
of the fpeakers, and others at a very great dif- 
tance of time from that in which they lived. 
But 


But 1. have not in this ii. ite any altee, 
ration in the: dates of the. former. | Blyfium, ; 
Minos, Mereury, Charon, and Styx, being ne-. 
ceffary. allegories in this way of writing,, are, 
ogcafionally ufed here, ‘as they have been by. 
Fontenelle and the archbifhop of Cambray;3. 
which (if -it offended any critical or pious ears) 
Iwould juftify. by the declaration gravely an- 
néxed to the works of all Italian writers, 
wherein they ufed fuch expreflions: «6 Se 
“have nominato Fato, Fortuna, Deftino, Ey- 
< fio, Stige, &c. fono Sehorsi ai penne poetica, 
+* non fentimenti di animo Catolco*,”’ 





“Three of thefe dialogues were written by a 
different hand; as I am afraid would have ap- 
peared but too plainly to the reader, without 
my haying told it. If the friend who fa- 
youred me with them fhould ever write any 
MOTE, I thal think that the publick owes me 
a: great. obligation, for having excited a ge- 
nus YO capable of uniting delight. with in- 
fruGion, and giving to virtue and knowledge 
thofe graces, which the wit of the age has too 
aften, and too fuccefsfully, employed all its 
fill to beftow on vice and folly. 








‘* ie i have named Fate, Fortune, Deftiny, Elyfium, Styx, &ey 
they. are only the fports of a poetical pen, not the fentiments of 
¢ Catholic mind. 8 
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PRE FAC KE 
Befide many corredions which the reader 
will find in this edition, four new dialogues 


€ one chief 
# of the wotk, I mean the Muftrating of 





pias principles and certain charaéters of 
importance, by bringing in perfons who have 


aéted upon different fy{tems, to defend their 
ewn condu&, or to explain their own notions, 
by free difcourfe with each other, and in a 
manner conformable to the turn of their 
minds, as they have been reprefented to us 
by the beft authors, - | 


To fee this done in the compafs of a {mall 
volume, may poffibly induce our young gen- 
try (for whofe fervice it is more particularly 
intended) to meditate on the fubje&s treated 
of in this work: and, if they make a proper 
ufe of the lights given to them, the. publick, 
J hope, will derive fome benefit fiom the book, 
when the writer fhall be no more. 
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DIALOGUE 
Lord FarxLranp—~Mr. Hamppen. 


LORD FALKLAND. 
RE not you furprized to fee mein Ely- 
A fium, Mr. Hampden? | 
MR. HAMPDEN. 

I was going ta pnt the fame queftion to your 
Jordfhip; for, doubtlefs, you thought me a 
rebel. 

LORD FALKLAND. 

And certainly you thought me an apoftate 
from the commonwealth, and a fupporter of 
tyranny. 

MR. HAMPDEN. 

TI own I did; and I don’t wonder at the {e- 
verity of your thoughts about me. The heat 
of the times deprived us both of qur natural 

H 2 candour. 


foo 


DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD, 


candour, Yct Iwill confefs to you, here, that, 
before I died, I .began to fee ig.our party 
enough. to juftify. your apprehenfions, tht 
the.civil war, which we had entered into from, 
generous motives, from a laudable. defire tg 
preferve our free confiitution, would end very 
‘unhappily, and perhaps, in theiflue, deftroy. 
that conftitution, even by the arms. of thofe 
who pretended to. be moftezealous for it. 
LORD FALKLAND.  ... | 

And IJ will as frankly own to you *, that ] 
faw, in the court gnd' camp of the king,: fo 
much to glarm me for the liberty of my coun- 
try, if our arms were fuccefsful, that I dreaded 
a victory little lefs than I did a defeat; and, 
had: nothing in my mouth but the word 
eace, which I conftantly repeated with paf- 
fionate fondnefs, in every council at which | 
was calledtoafit, °° o>: 
"MR. CU HAMRDEN.. 
_ I withed for peace too, as ardently as your 
lordfhip. But I faw no hopes of it. The 
infincetity of the king and the influence. of 
the queen made it impoffible to. truft to his. 


a 


‘ 
’ 


“~premifes or declarations. Nay, what reliance 


could we reafonably have upon Jaws defigned 
to limit ‘and reftrain the power of the crown, 


alter he had violated the ill of rights, obtained 


with fuch difficulty, and containing fo. clear 
an aflertion of the privileges which had been, 
in difputé ? If his. confcience would allow him. 
; * See the Letrers,.:in the Sidney Colleét.on, from the earl-df, 


ds 


aundezland to hisiady.. 


ee Pie Be 
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té break an’a& of. parliament: made to deters 
mine the bounds of the royal prerogative, becaute 
he thought that the royal prerogative could have 
no bounds ; what legal ties could bind a con- 
feience fo prej udiced? or what effectual 
fecurity could his people obtain againit the 
obftinate malignity of fuch an Opinion, ‘but 
entirely taking from him. the power of tbe 
fword, and enabling themfelves to defend the 
laws he had paft? 
/) * LORD FALKLAND, a 
There is evidently too much truth in what 
you have faid. But, by taking from the king’ 
the power of the fword, you in reality took all 
power. It was converting the government 
into ‘a democracy; and if he had fubmitted to 
it, he would oaly have preferved the name 
of a king. The ceptre would have been held 
by thofe who had the {word ; or we muft have 
lived in a ftate'of perpetual anarchy, without 
any forcé or balance in the government; a 
{tate which could not have lafted long, but 
lute dominion. — ; 
a MR. HAMPDEN. |: | 
~ Your reafoning feems unanfwerable, But 
what could we do?: Let Drs Laud and thofe 
other court-divines -who ‘direéted the king’s 
con{cience, and fixed it in fuch principles as 
made him uafit to govern a limited monarchy 
though with'many good qualities, and fome 
great. ones; let.them, I fay, anfwer for all 
| : H 3 the 


would have ended in a republick, or in abfo- 


fot 
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the ‘mifchiefs they brought upon him and the 
hatiori. 
ee ase LORD FALKLAN'D. 

“' "Phey were indeed much to be blanied: 

ut thofe principles had gained ground before 

their times ; and feemed the principles of our 

church, in oppofition to the fefaits, who had 

certainly gone too far in the other extreme. 
MR. HAMPDEN. 

It is a difgrace to our church to have taken 
up fuch opinions; and J will venture to pro- 
phefy, that our clergy, in future times, muft 
renounce them, or they will be turned againft 
them by thofe who mean their deftruction. 
Suppofe a Popifh king on the throne. Will 
the clergy adhere to paffive obedience and 
non-refiftance? If they do, they deliver up 
their religion to Rome; if they do not, their 
practice will confute their own doctrines. 

LORD FALKLAND. 

Nature, Sir, will in the end be fure to fet 
right whatever opinion contradiéts her great 
laws, Iet who will be the teacher. ‘But,’ in- 
decd, the more I refle&t on thofe miferable 
times in which we both lived, the more I 
efteem it a favonr of Providence to ts, thae 
we were cut off fo foon. The mof grievous 
misfortune that can befall a virtuous many is to 
be in fuch a fiate, that be can bardly fo att as 
to approve his own conduéi. In fuch a ftate 
we both were. We could not eafily ‘midke a 
ftep, either forward or backward, witiout 
great hazard of guilt, or at leaft of difhonour. 

4 “We 
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We were unhappily entangled in connections 
with men who did nét meah fo well as our- 
felves, or did not judge fo rightly. If we 
endeavoured to ftop them, they thought us 
falfe to the caufe: if we went on with them, 
we ran dire@tly upon rocks, which we faw, 
but could not avoid. Nor could we take 
fhelter in a philofophical retreat from bufinels. 
Inaction would in us have been cowardice and 
defertion. To compleat the publick calami- 
ties, a religious fury, on both fides, mingled 
itfelf with the rage of our civil diffentions, 
more frantick than that, more implacable, 
tnore averfe from all healing meafures. The 
moft intemperate counfels were thought the 
moft pious; and a regard to the laws, if they 
oppoled the oe of thefe fiery zealots, 
was accounted zrreligion. ‘This added new 
difficulties to what was before but too difficult 
in itfelf, the fettling of a nation which no 


longer could put any confidence in its fove- - 


reign, nor lay more reftraints on the royal 
authority without deftroying the balance of 
the whole conftitution, In thefe circum- 
{tances, the balls, that pierced our hearts, 
were directed thither by the hands of our 
guardian angels, to deliver us ‘from horrors 
we could not fupport, and perhaps from a 
guilt our fouls abhorred. 
MR. HAMPDEN. 

Indeed things were brouglhit to fo deplorable 
a ftate, that, if either of us had feen his party 
triumphant, he muft have lamented that tri- 
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umph as the ruin of his country. Were k 
to return into life, the experience I have had 
would make me, very cautious kindling the 
parks of civil wat’ in Englar d's for I have 
een, that, when once that devouring fire is 
lighted, it 1g not.in.the power pt the oad of 
a party to fay to the conflagration, Thus far 
foalt ihou go, and here foal! thy violence. Sop. 
LORD FALKLAND. : 
The converfation .we have had, as My 
as the reflexions of ‘my own mind od ¢: 





events, would, if I were condemned to my 
body again, teach me great moderation in my 


judgements of perfons, who might | hay appen 
to differ from me in difficult fcenes of publick 
action : they. would entifely cure me of the 
fpirtt of party, and make me think,, that, as 
in the church, fo alfo in the ftate, no evil i is 
more to be feared than a rancorous, and en- 
thufiaftic zeal. 


DIA. 


[ tos }' 


HLALOGUE I. 
Lours re Grannp—PeETEeR THE GREAT. 


LOUTIS, 


HO, Sir, could have thought, when 
you were learning the trade of a 
fhipwright in the dockyards of England and 
‘Holland, that you would ever acquire, as I 
had done, the furname of Great? _ 
PETER, 
Which of us beft deferved that title, pofte- 
rity will decide. But my greatnefs appeared 
’ fufficiently in that very aé&t which feemed to 
you a debafement. 
LOUIS. 

The dignity of a king does not ftoop to 
fuch mean employments. For my own 
part, I was careful never to appear to the 
eyes of my fubjedts or foreigners, but in all 
the fplendour and majefty of royal power. 

PETER. 

Had I remained on the throne of Ruflia, 
as my anceftors did, environed with all the 
pomp of barbarous greatnefs; I fhould have 
been idolized by my people, as much, at 
leaft, as you ever were by the French. My 
defpotifm 


s 
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defpotifm was more abfolute, their fervitude 


wasrimore humble. But then I could not 
shave reformed.their evil cuftomss have 


war; have exalted them from brutes in hu- 
man fhapes into men. . In this was feen the 
extraordinary force of my genius beyond 
any comparifon with all other kings, that I 
thought it no degradation, or diminution of 
my greatnefs, to defcend from my throne, 
and go aid work in the dock-yards of & fo- 
reign republick; to ferve as a private failor 
in my own fleets, and as a common foldie¢ 
in my own army; till I had raifed myfelf 
by my merit in all the feveral fteps and de- 
grees of promotion, up to the higheft com- 
mand, and had thus induced my nobility to 
fubmit to a regular {ubordination in the fea 
and Jand-fervice, by a leffon hard to their 
pride, and which they would not have learnt 
from any other mafter, or by any other- 
method of inftruction. i. 

Se egthaat BOUT BS) sau, Bae 
- [am forced to acknowledge that it was a 


great a. . When I thought it a mean one, 


my judgement was perverted by the -preju- 


dices ariing from my own education, and 
the :ridicule thrown upon it by fome of my 


courtiers, whofe minds were too narrow. to 


be able,to comprehend the greatnefs of yours 
dn that.fitpationy 2 rc ee gs 


PETER, 
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Se PRED ERS i 

Te was an a&t of more dseroitin ia any 
ever done by Alexander or Czfar, Nor 
would I’ confent to exchange my ‘glory with 
theirs, ‘They both did great things; but 
they were at the head of great nations, far 
fuperior in valour and military {kill to thofe 
‘with whom'they contended. I was the king of 
an ignorant, undifciplined, barbarous people. 
‘My enemies were at firft fo fuperior to my 
fubjets, that ten thoufand of them could 
beat a hundred thoufand Ruffians. . They 
had ‘formidable navies: I had not a fhip. 
‘The. king of Sweden was a prince of the moft 
‘intrepid courage, aflifted by generals of con- 
fummate knowledge in war, and ferved by 
-foldiers fo difciplined, that they were become 
‘the admiration and terror of Europe. Yet 
T vanquifhed thefe foldiers; 1 drove that 
prince to take refuge in Turkey ; I won 
battles at fea, as well as land; 1 new-created 
my people; I gave them arts, fcience, po- 
licy ; I enabled “them to keép all the powers 
-of the North in awe and dependance, to 
pive kings to Poland, to ‘check and intimidate 
the Ottoman emperors, to mix with great 
weight in the affairs of all Burope. What 
‘other man has ‘ever done fuch wonders as 
thefe? Read all the records of ancient and 
modern times;: and find, if you can, one fit 
‘to be put in comparifon with me! 
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+o ond: plory would: indeed: haveubeen: fa 
prdmb, and: unequalled, -if, in: civ izing ‘yout 
{udjects;: you had: reformed the brutality of 
¥ayrown manners, and the: barbarous vices 
efi*your nature.: But, alas! the: Jepiflator 
si eet ag of: the: Mutfcovites: was drunker 

and cruel, ao 





-ETER. 

My drunkennefs I confefe ior will E 
lead, to excufe it, the example of ‘Alexanders 
i inflamed the tempers of both, which were. 
by: nature tod fiery, into furious ‘paffions of 
anger; and produced actions, of, which our 
reafon, when fober,. was afhamed. But the 
cruelty you upbraid me with may:in fome 
degree be excufed, as neceflary to the work 
I had to perform. » Fear of punifhment was 
in the hearts of my barbarous fubjeéts the 
only principle of obedience. To make them 
re{pect the royal authority, I was obliged to 
arm it with all the terrors of- Tage. + You had 
@. more. pliant..people..to govern, a. people: 
whofe minds cculd be ruled, like a fine ma-. 
naged horfe, with an eafy and gentle ‘reins 
The fear of fhanae did more:with them than 
the .fear .of.-the..kaout could do with the’ 
Ruffians. The humanity of your charater’ 
and the ferocity of mite were equally fuitable: 
to the nations over which we. reigned. » But’ 
what .excyfe: can you: find . for: the’ etuel: 
viglence you. employed againft yout Pro: 
teftant 
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teftant fubje&ts? They defired nothing but 
to live tinder the prote&tion of laws you 
yourfelf had confirmed; and they repaid: thay 
protection by the moft hearty zeal far your 
fervice, Yet thefe did you force, by the 
moft inhuman feverities, either to quitthe 
religion in which they were bred, and which 
their confciences ftill retained, or to lekve 
their native land, and endure all the woes off 
a perpetual exile. If the rules of policy 
could not hinder you from thus depopulatings 
your kingdom, aad transferring to foreigty 
countries jts manufactures and commerce; [ 
am furprized that your heart itfelf did not 
ftop you. It makes one fhudder, to think 
that fuch orders fhould be fent from the moft 
pelifhed court in Europe, as the moft favage 
Tastars could hardly have executed without 
remorfe and compatlion. 
| LOUIS. 

Tt. was not my heart, but my religion, that 
dictated thefe feverities. My confeffor told 
me, they alone would atone tor all my. 
fins. 

PETER. 

Had I believed in my patriarch as you be- 
lheved in your prieft, I fhould not have been 
the great monarch that 1 was.—But I mean 
not to detract from the merit of a prince 
whale memory is dear to-his fubje&s. They 
are, proud :of,, having obeyed yous which is 
certainly the higheft praife; to a: kings? My- 

| —_ people 
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people ‘alfo date their glory from the ara of 
my reign. But there is this capital diftinction 
between us. The pomp and pageantry of 
ftate were neceflary to your greatnefs: 1 was 
great in myfelf, great in the energy and 
powers of my mind, great in the fuperiority 
and fovereignty of my foul over all othes 
men, 


DIA- 
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Pic Ad oenou: 


PLATO. 


VV ELCOME to Elyfium, O thou, the 
moft pure, the moft gentle, the moft 
refined difciple of philofophy, that the world, 
in modern times, has produced! Sage Fe- 
nelon, welcome!—I need not name myfelf 
to you. Our fouls by fympathy muft know 
one another. 
FENELON. 

I know you to be Plato, the moft amiable 
of all the difciples of Socrates, and the phi- 
Jofopher of all antiquity whom I moft de- 
fired to refemble. 

PLATO. 

Homer and Orpheus are impatient to fee 
you in that region of thefe happy fields, 
which their fhades inhabit. They both ac- 
knowledge you to be a great poet, though 
you have written no verfes. And they are 
now bufy in compofing for you unfading 
wreaths of all the fineft and fweeteft Elyfian 
flowers. But I will lead you from them to 
‘the facred grove of Philofophy, on the 
higheft hill of Elyfium, where the air is 
moft pure and moft ferene. I will conduct 
you to the fountain of Wifdom, in which 

gon 
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« 





yon. ‘ 


ill fee, as m your own writings, the! 


faiti. image of Virtue perpetually. refle@ed, 


Tt :will: raife in you more love than was felt 


by... Narciffus, when he contemplated. the 


beauty of his own face in the unruffled: 


{pring. But you fhall not pine, as he did, 


_for:a fhadow. The goddefs herfelf will af- 


feétionately meet your embraces, and mingle 
with your foul. | 4 we 
| FENELON. ins 


 I-find you retain the allegorical and po+ 


ea eo 


ese 


etical ftyle, of which you were fo fond in : 
many of your writings. Mine alfo tran- 
fomeimes into poetry; particularly in my - 


‘Telemachus, which I meant to make a kind 
of epick compofitian. But I dare not rank 


myfelf among the great poets, nor pretend 


to any equality in oratory with you the— 


moft eloquent of philofophers, on whofe 
lips the Attick bees diftiiled alt their honey, 


_ PLATO. | 7 

‘The French language is not fo harmonious . 
as the Greek: yet you have given a fweet-_ 
wefs to it, whicl: equally charms the ear and | 


heart. When one reads your compofitions, 
one thinks that one hears Afollo’s. lyre, 


ftrung by the hands of the Graces, and 


tuned by the Mufes. The idea of a perfect 
diag, which you have exhibited in your Te-_ 


lemachus, far excels, in my own judgement, 


my imaginary republick, Your Dialogues: 
breathe the pure {ptrit of virtue, of unaffected 


eood fenfe, of juft criticifm, of fine .tafte. 
| /  - They 


DIALOGUE Il: 
They are in general as fuperior te your coun 
tryman Fontenelle’s, as reafon.is to falfe 
wit, or trath to affectation. The greate(t 
fault of them, I think, is, that fomé are toe 
fhort. 


FENELON.,. 


It has been objected to them, and a am 


fenfible of it myfelf, that moft of them-are 


too full of comnion- -place morals. But l wrote + 


them for the inftruction of a young prince: 

and one cannot too forcibly imprint on the 
minds of thofe who are born to empire the 
moft fimple truths: becaufe, as they grow 
up, the flattery of a court will try to difguife 
atid conceal from them thofe truths, and to 
eradicate from their hearts the love of their 
duty, if it has not taken there a very deep 
root, 

PLATO, 

It istgndeed the peculiar misfortune of 
princes, that they are often inftructed with 
great care in the refinements of policy; and 
not taught the firft principles of moral ob- 


ligations, or taught fo fuperficially, that the 


virtuous man is foon loft in the corrupt 
politician. But the leflons of virtue you 
gave your royal pupil are fo graced by the 
eharms of your eloquence, that the oldeft 
and wifeft men may attend to them with 
pleafure. All your writings are embellifhed 
with a fublime and agreeable imagination, 
which gives elegance to aa aaa aud dig- 

‘Vor. il. I nity 
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nity tp .the moft: vulgar and. obvious: truths. 





‘Aibaue henrd,.indeed, that-your countrymen 


are ilefs fenfible! of the beauty. of your ge- 
lus and ftyle than any of their neighbours. 
ehing has fo much depraved their tafte?_ 
_ PENELON. >. 5 
That. which depraved the | tafte of ‘the 
Ramans after the age of Auguftus; an im- 
snoderate love of wit, of paradox, of refine- 
ment, ‘The works of their writers, hke the 
faces of their women, mutt be painted and 
adorned with artificial embellifhments, to 
attract their regards. And thus the natural 
beauty of both 1s loft. But it is no wonder 
if tew of them efleem my Telemachus; as 
the maxims I have principally: inculcated 
there are thought by many inconfiftent with 
the grandeur of their monarchy, and with 
the {plendour of a refined and opulent nation. 
They fcem generally to be: falling into 
opinions, that the chief end of fociety is to 
procure the pleafures of luxury; that a nice 
and elegant tafte of voluptuous ‘enjoyments 
is the perfection of merit; and that a king, 
who is gallant, m magnificent, liberal, who 
builds a fine palace, who furnifhes it well 
with good ftatues and pictures, who encou- 
rages the fine arts, and makes them fubfers 
vient to every modifh vice, who has a reftlefs 
ambition, a perfidious policy, and a fpirit. of 
conqueft, is better for them than. a.Numa, 
ora Marcus Aurelius. Whereas ta check the 
sxceflcs of homey thofe excefles I,.mean 
; which 
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y yu enfecblesthe fpirit of amation ; to eafe 
“the people, as. much as. is:poffible, of the 
burthen/of taxes; to give them the bleffings 
of peace. and tranquillity, when they can be 
obtained without injury or. difhonour 3 tu 
make them frugal, and hardy, and mafculine 
in the temper of their bodies and minds, 
that they"may be the fitter for war when- 
ever it does come upon them; but above all 
to watch diligently over their morals, and 
difcourage whatever may defile or corrupt 
them; is the great bufinefs of government, 
and ought to be in all circumftances the 
principal Objet of a wife legiflature. Un- 
queftionably that is the bappieft country which 
bis moft virtue in it: and to the eye of fober 
teafon the pooreft Swifs canton is a much 
nobler ftate than the kingdoim of France, if 
it has more liberty, better morals, a more 
fettled tranquillity, more moderation in pro- 
{perity, and more firmnérs in danger. 

. = PLATO. a 
gn notions are juft;. and if your country 

yiithem, fhe will not long hold the a 
Wa firft nation isi Europe. Her declenfion 
n, her ruin approaches. For, omit~ 
all other arguments, can a ftate be well 
yd, when the raifing of an opulent fortune 
in 1t§ fervicé, and makitig a {plendid ule of 
that fortune, is a diftin@ion more envied 
than ay which arifés. from integrity in 
office, ot publick fpirit in géverpment! can 
that fpirit, which is the parent of national 
pve — T2 greatness, 
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preatiels, continue vigourous' ahd: ‘diffulive, 
Heré the defire 6f wealth, forthe fake of A 
hixdry’ whith wealth alone’ cat fupport, and 


an lambition afpiring, not to glory, but to 


profit, are ‘the predominant paffions? If it 
éxift in a king, of a minifter of ftate, how 
will ‘either of them find, among people fo 
difpofed, the neceffary inftruments to execute 
his great defigns; or rather, what obftruction 
will he not find, from the continual oppo- 
fiction of private interett to publick? But if, 
on the contrary, a court incline to tyranny, 
what a facility will be given by thefe difpo- 
fitions to that evil purpofe! how will men, 
with minds relaxed by the enervating eafe 
and foftnefs of luxury, have vigour to oppofe 
it! will not moft of them lean to fervitude, 
as their natural flate ; as that in which the 
extravagant and infatiable cravings of their 
artificial wants may beft be gratified, at the 
charge of a bountiful mafter, or by the {ports 
of an enflaved and ruined people? When 
all fenfe of publick virtue is thus deftroyed, 
will not fraud, corruption, and avarice, or 
the oppofite workings of court-fa€tions to 
bring difgrace on each other, ruin armies 
and fleets without the help of an enemy, 
and give up the independence-of the natton 
to foreigners,’ after having betrayed its lie 
bertties to a’ king? All thefe mifchiefs you 
faw attendant on that luxury, ‘which fome 
modern philofophers account (as I am in- 


formed) the’ higheft good to a ftate! sin 
wi 
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will thew, that their doctrines are pernicious 
to fociety, pernicious to government; and 
that yours, tempered and moderated fo as to 
render them more practicable in the prefent 
circumftances of your country, are wile, fue 
lutary, and deferving of the general thanks 
of mankind. But, left you fhould think, 
from the praife I have given you, that flattery 
can find a place in Elyfium, allow me to la- 
ment, with the tender forrow of a friend, 
that a man fo fuperior to all other follies 
could give into the reveries of a madam 
Guyon, a diftraéted enthufiaft. How ftrange 
was it to fee the two great lights of France, 
you and the bifhop of Meaux, engaged in a 
coatroverly, whether a wadwoman were a hee 
retick or a faint! 
FENELON. 

I confefs my own weaknefs, and the ridi- 
culoufnefs of the difpute, But did not your 
warm imagination carry you alfo into fome 
reveries about divine love, in which you 
talked unintelligibly even to yourlelf? 

PLATO. 

I felt fomething more than I was able to 
exprejs. 

FENELON,. 

I had my /eelings too, as fine and as lively 
as yours. But we fhould both have done 
better to have avoided thofe fubjedts in which 
Jeatiment tqok the place of ae, 
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DIALOGUE IV. 
Mr. Apprs0on—Dr. SwiFT, 


DR. SWIFT. 
URELY, Addifon, Fortune was exceeds 
ingly inclined to play the fool (a humour 
her ladythip, as well as moft other ladies of 
véry preat quality, is frequently in) when the 
made'you a minifter of flate, and mie a drvine } 
ADDISON, 

1 muft confefs, we were both of us out of 
our clements. But you don’t mean to infi- 
nuate, that all would have been right, if our 
dcitinies had been reverfed? 

SWIFT. 

Yes, I do.—You would have made an ex- 
cellent bifhop; and I fhould have governed 
Great Britain, as I did Ireland, with an ab- 
Jolute {way, while I talked of nothing but 
liberty, property, and fo forth. 

ADDISON, 

You governed the mob of Ireland; but I 
nevcr underftood that you governed the king- 
dom. A nation and a mob are very different 
things. - _ 

i SWIFT. 

Ay; fo you fellows that have no gertius 
for politicks may fuppofe, But theré are 
times when, by feafonably putting himfelf at 
the head of the mpb, an able man may get 

at 


at the head of the nation. Nay, there are 
times, when the nation itfelf is a mob, and 
ought to be treated as fools by a tkilful ob- 
ferver. 
-: ADDISON. © Vy 

I don’t deny the truth of your propofition. 
But is there no danger, that, from the natural 
viciflitudes of lauman affairs, the favourite of 
the mob fhould be mobbed in his turn? 

. SWIFT. | 
| Sometimes there may: but I rifqued : it; and 
it an{wered my purpote. Afk the lord. lieu- 
tenants, who were forced to pay court to me 
inftead of my courting them, whether they 
did not feel my fuperiority. And if I could 
make myfelf fo confiderable, when I was only 
a dirty dean of St. Patrick’s, without a feat 
in either houfe of parhament; what fheuld I 
have done, if fortune had placed mein Eng- 
land, unencumbered with a gown, and in a 
fituation that would have-enabled me to make 
anylelf beard in the houfe of lords er of com- 
mons? 
ADDISON, 

You would undoubtedly have done. very 
marvellous acts! Perhaps you might then 
have been as zealous a whig as my lord Whar- 

ton himfelf. Or, if the whigs had unhappily 
offended the fate(mau, as they did the doétor, 

_Who..knows. whether you might not have 
brought in, the pretender? Pray let me afk 
you one queftion between you and me... If 
your great talents had raifed you to the. offic 
| I4 ) 
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of Ark minifter under that prince, would you 
rated. the Proteftant hid Or — } 








hav¢-teler 
wl tf Jib toe DRAW Tec 3b 

a Hal. Me Secretary ; are you witty: aad 
melt do you think, becaufe Sunderland took 
afancy to make you a great mati‘ the fate; 
thar he, or. his. matter, could ‘m4ke you be 
great jn wit, as-nature made me? No, | 
wit is. like grace, it:muft be given from prot 
You, can no more get that from the king; 
than; my lords the -bifhops cam. the. other; 
And, though I will own you had fome, yet 
believe me, my good friend, it was no match 
for mine. I think you have not vanity enough 
In your nature, to pretend toa competition 
in that point with me. | ae 

ADDISON. 

{ have been told by my friends that I awas 
rather too modeft, So.I will not. determine 
this difpute for my felf; but refer it to Mer- 
cury, the God of wit, who fortunately hap- 
pens to be coming this way, with a foul he 
has brought to the fhades. | 

Hail, divine Hermes! a queftion of pre- 
cedence, in the clafs of wit and humour over 

which you prefide, having arifen between me 
aa my countryman Dr. Swift, we beg leave—, 

Mekcpry—Dr. Swift, I rejoice to fee you 
—How does my old Jad! how does honeft 
Lemuel Gulliver? -have you been in Lilliput 
Jaiely, or in the flying ifland, or:with your: 
gaod, nurfe Glumdalelitch ? Pray: when: did: 
you i a grufi with. oe Peter? is Jack as. = 

il} 
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aah as ever >; E-hear-that; fnee val saad 
: :af this: wate, the poor: fellow, ‘by 
more egret ufage, is almeft pot well. If he 
had. but more food, he would be as much in 
his fenies as brother Martin. himéelf. But Mar- 
tin, they tell:me, has lately fpawned.a ftrange 
brood of Methodifts, -Moravians, Hutchin- 
fonians, who are madder than ever Jack was 
in his worft:days. It isa great pity you are 
not alive again, to make a -new edition of 
your Tale of the Tub for the ufe of thefe 
fellows.—-Mr. Addifon, I beg your pardon? 
I f{hould have {poken to-you fooner ; but I 
was fo {truck with the fight of my old friend 
the doctor, that I forgot. for a time. the. res 
{pects due to you, es : 
SWIFT. 

~ Addifen,T think our difpute is decided, 

pefore the Judge has heard the caufe, 
is ADDISON, | a 

a own it is, in your favour ;-——but— 

» Mercury-Don’t be difcouraged, friend 
Addifon. Apollo perhaps would have given 
a different jadgement. lam a wit, and a 
rogue, anda foe to all dignity. Swift and T 
naturally like one another.. He worfhips me 
more than Jupiter, ‘and . honour him more 
than Homer. But yet, 1 aflure you, I have 
; hog value for you.——Sir Roger de: Coverley, 

Will Honeycomb, Will Wimble, the coun- 
try gentleman in the Freeholder, and twenty 
fnore characters, drawn wath the fineft ftrokés 





Ys, 





' 


pf unaffeGted wit and humour. in your admi~ 
| rable 
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rable: writings,. have obtained for you a high 
phacein the clafsof my authors, though not quite 
io, high a one as that of the dean of St. Patrick's. 
Perhaps you might have got before him, if 
4he decency of your nature and the cautiouf- 
nels of your judgement would have given you 
deave. But, allowing that, in the force and 
{pirit of his wit he has really the advantage, 
how much does he yield to you in all the 
elegant graces; in the fine touches of deli- 
cate fentiment; in developing the fecret fprings 
of the foul; in fhewing the mildlights and 
fhades of a character; in diftin@ly marking 
each line, and every foft gradation of tints, 
which would efcape the common eye! Who 
ever painted like you the beautiful parts of 
human nature, and brought them out from 
under the fhade even of the greateft fimplicity, 
or the moft ridiculous weaknefles ; fo that we 
are forced to admire, and feel that we vene- 
rate, even while we are Jaughing! Swift was 
able to do nothing that oes to this,—+* 
He could draw an ill face, or caricature a good 
one, with amatterly hand: but there was all 
Itis power; and, if I be to {peak as a god, a 
worthleis power itis, Yours is divine. It 
tends to cxalt human nature. 
SWIFT. ; 
Pray, good Mejcury, (if I may have liberty 


-to fay a word for. myielt) do you think that 
smy talent was not highly beneficial to correc? 


human nature? is whipping of no yfe, to 
mend naughty boys? 
Mer- 


DIALOGUE Iv: 
Mercury¥.—Men are generally not fo' pat 
tient of whipping as boys; and a rough f i 
ririf is feldom known to mend them. Sitire, 
like antimony, if it be ufed as a medicine, 
muft be rendered lefs corrofive. Yours is often 
rank poifon, But I will allow that you' have 
done fome Pood in your way, though not Half 
fo much as Addifon did in his, a 
ADDISON. 

Mercury, I am fatisfied. It matters little 
what rank you affign me asa wit, if you give 
me the precedence as a friend and benefactor 

to mankind. 
Mrrcvuryr—lI pafs fentence on the writers, 
not the men. And my decree is this. When 
any hero is brought hither, who wants to be 
humbled, let the tafk of lowering his arro- 
gance be affigned to Swift. “The fame good 
office may be done toa philofopher vain of 
his wifdom and virtue, or to a bigot puffed 
up with fpiritual pride. The doctor’s difcipline 
will foon convince the firft, that, with all his 
boafted morality, he is buta yahoo; and the 
latter, that to be Joly, he muft neceffarily be 
humble. Y would alfo have him apply his 
anticofmetick wa/b to the painted face of female 
vanity; and his rod, which draws blood at 
every ftroke, to the hard back of intolent 
folly or petulant wit. But Addifon fhould 
be employed to comfort thofe, whofe delicate 
minds are deje€ted with too painful a fenfe ot 
fome infirmities in their nature. To them 
he fhould hold his fair and charitable mir- 
rour 
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rour; which would bring to their fight their 
hidden excellences, and put them in a tem- 
per fit for Elyfiam.—Adicu': ‘céhtinue to 
efteem and love each other as you did in the 
otber world, though you were. of oppofite 
parties, and (what 1s ftifl more wonderful) 
rival wits. This alone 1s fufficient to entitle 
you both to Elyfium. -_ 


: ot 
F nn a Sere 
a. & va at 

, -™ 
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DIALOGUE VV. 
Urysses—Circe, In Circe’s Ifand*. 


CIRC E. 


OU will go then, Ulyffes; but tell me 
without referve—what carrics you from 
me? 
ULYSSES. 

Pardon, goddefs, the weaknefs of human 
nature. My heart will figh for my country. 
It is an attachment which all my admiration 
of you cannot entirely overcome. 


CIRCE. 

This is not all. I perceive you are afraid 
to declare your whole mind. But what, Ulyt{- 
fes, do you fear? my terrors are gone. The 
proudeft goddefs on earth, when fhe has 
favoured a mortal as I have favoured you, 
has laid her divinity and power at his feet. 


ULYSSES. 

It may be fo, while there {till remains in 

her heart the tendernefs of love, or in her 

mind the fear of fhame. But you, Circe, 
are above thofe vulgar fenfations. 


* N.B. This cannot be properly called a Dialogue of the 
Dead. But we have one of the fame hind among Cambray’s Dia- 
es, between Ulyfies and his companion Gnilus, when turned 
into a boar by the enchantments of Circe; and two or three 

others, that are fuppofed to have-paft between living perfons. 
Z CIRCE. 
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Jiigd teil¥ vil os :@UR,C Eie2i OV “| SLE ev! ify 
-sounderftand tyour eaution; at ibetong's:| to 
togmunichatatter:: and. therefore; go: remave 
all diffidence from you, I fwear by Stys, 4 
will do no manner of harm, either to you or 
x friends, for any thing’ which you’ fay, 
owever offenfive it may be to my love or my 
pride; but will fead you away from my 
efland with all marks of my friendfhip. ‘Tell 
me now truely, what pleafuras you: hope to 
enjoy in the barren rock of Ithaca, which can 
compenfate for thofe you leave in this paradife, 
exempt from all cares, and overflowing with 
all delights? Ad 
ULYSSES. '- 

The pleafures of virtue; the fupreme hap 
pinefs of doing good. Here I do nothing. 
My mind is ina palfy: all its facultiggpare 
benumbed. I long to return into action, that 
I may worthily employ thofe talents, which 
I have cultivated from the earlieft days of my 
youth. Toils and cares fright not me. ‘They 
are the exercife of my foul; they keep it ia 
health and in vigour. Give me again the fields 
of Troy, rather than thefe vacantgroves, There 
I could reap the bright harveft of glory ; here 
Tam hid, like a coward, from the eyes of 
mankind, and begin to appear contemptible 
in my own, The image of my former felf 
haupts and feems to upbraid me, wherefoevet 
Igo. meet it under the gloom af every 
fhade: it even intrudes itielt into your. pre 
fence, and chides me from your arms. O god- 

defs, 





defs, ills you a bave:powert to > lay that Git, 






unlet§s dulcan make me forget’ myfelf;I:chn- 
notibel opps . ney. fhall wenyiany. be mora 
Fruetcheds! viv? deptoe meth sedublib We 


no Lig orth: perme meoiead o. ob thy 
“May not a'wife and good'man,: who hae 
ent: all his youth in a@ive life and honour 
able danger, when he begins to declines: be 
perinitted to retire, and enjoy the. reft of bis 
days iy _— andpleafurety; it 
ff. ULYSSES. nie 
a retreat can be honourable to a svi aad 
good man, but. in company with the Mufes, 
Here lam deprived of that facred fociety. — 
The Mufes will not inhabit the abodes . of 
voluptuoufnefs and fenfual pleafure. How 
can I ftudy, or think, while fuch a number 
of beafts (and the worft beafts are men turned 
into beafts) are howling, or aegis or grunts | 
ings all about: me?. , 
2 ter COR GBs 
4. There ‘may: be fomething in this: but this, 
I know, 4s not all. You fupprefs the ftrongett | 
reafon that draws you to Ithaca. There ts 
another image, befides that of your former self, 
which appears to you inthis #land; which 
follows you in your walks; whieh | more 
particularly interpofes itfelf between you and 
me, and chides you from my arms. It is_ 
Penelope; Ulyffes; I know it is.—Don’ t pre- 
tend to. odeny 1 at, You figh for Penelope in 
yi bofora atfelfi—+Andiyer the is not, an im- 
| “mortal. 
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mor ortal.—She is pot, as | am, endowed b¥ 
€ with the gift of unfading youth,  Se- 


years have patt fince hershas fay faded. 
I -might fay without vanity, that in her beft 









| days the was never fo handfome as 1, But 


what 18 the now? | | 
| ULYSSES. 


7 You have told me yourfelf, in a py Sante 


converfation, when I enquired of you about 
her, that fhe is faithful to my bed, and as 
fond of me now, after twenty years abfence, 
as at the time when I left her to go to Troy. 
I left her in the bloom of youth and beauty. 
How much muft her conftancy have been. 
tried fince that time! how meritorious is her 
fidelity! Shall I reward her with falfehood? 
fhalt I forget my Penelope, who cannot for- 
get me; who has no pleafure fo dear to her 
as the remembrance of me? 

CIRCE. 

Her love is preferved by the continual hope 
of your {peedy return, ‘Take that hope from 
her, Let your companions return; and let 
her know that you have fixed your abode 
with me, that you have. fixed it for ever. 
Let her know that the is. free to difpofe as 
i 16 pleafes. of her heart and her hand. Send 
miy picture to her; bid her compare it with 
her. own. face.—If alk this does: not cure her 






of the remains of her paflien,. if you don’t 


hear of her marrying Euteragelue’ in atwelve- 
2 mouth, I naderitand nothing of womankind 
are : ~ ULYSSES, 





DIRBLOGUE V. 


é LY 4 SE ‘ 
O cruel goddefs! why will you force me 
to tell you truths. 1 defire to ot ia If, by 
fach unmerited, fuch barbarous ufage, I could 
idfe her heart, 1 would break mine. How 
fhould I be able to endure the torment of 
thinking that I had wronged fuch a wife? 
what could make me amends for her being 
no longer mine, for her being another’s: 
Don't frown, Circe; I muft own (fince you 
will have me fpeak) I muft own you could 
not.— With all your pride of immortal beau- 
ty, with all your magical charms to aflift thofe 
of nature, you are not fo powerful a charmer 
as fhe. You feel defire, and you give it: but 
you have never felt /ove, nor can you in{pire 
it. How can I love one who would have de- 
graded me into a beaft? Penelope raifed me 
into ahero. Her love ennobled, invigorated, 
exalted my mind. She bad me go to the fiege 
of Troy, though the parting with me was 
worfe than death to herfelf. She bad me ex- 
pofe myfelf there to all the perils of war 
among the foremoft heroes of Greece, though 
her poor heart furik and trembled at every 
thought of thofe perils, and would have given 
all its own blood to fave a drop of mine. 
Then there was fuch a conformity in all our 
inclinations! When Minerva was teaching 
me the leflons of wifdom, fhe delighted to 
be prefent; the heard, fhe retained, the gave’ 
them back to me, foftened and fweeteted with’ 
the peculfar graces of herown mind. When 
Vou. Il. K we 
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we unbent our thoughts with the charms of 
poetry, when we read together. the poems 
of Orpheus, Mufeus, and Linus, with what 
tafte did the difcern every excellence in them! 
My feelings were dull, compared to hers. She 
feemed herfelf to be the Mufe who had in- 
{pired thofe verfes, and had tuned their lyres 
to infufe into the hearts of mankind the love 
of wifdom and virtue, and the fear of the 
gods, How beneficent was fhe, how tender 
to my people! what care did fhe take to 
inftruct them in all the finer arts; to re- 
jieve the neceffities of the fick and aged; 
to fuperintend the education of children; to 
do my fubjects every good office of kind in- 
terceflion ; to lay before me their wants, to 
mediate for thofe who were objects of mercy, 
to fue for thofe who deferved the favours of 
the crown !—dAnd fhall I banith myfelf for 
ever from fuch a comfort? fhall I give up 
her fociety for the brutal joys of a fenfual life, 
keeping indeed the form of a man, but having 
loft the human foul, or at leaft all its noble 
and godlike powers? Oh! Circe, it is impol- 
fible; I cannot bear the thought. 
CIRCE, 

« Be gone—don’t imagine that I afk you to 
ftay a moment longer. The daughter of the 
jus is not fo meanfpirited, as to folicit a 
mortal to fhare her happinefs with her, It 
4s a happineis whiclr I find you cannot enjoy. 
I pity and defpife you. All you have faid 
feems to me a jargon of fentiments fitter for a 

filly 
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Muy woman than a great man. Go, read, atid 
{pin too, ‘if you pleafe, with your wife. J 
forbid » ‘you to remain another day in my 
ifland. © You: fhall have a fair wind to carry 
you from it. After that, may every ftorm, 
that Neptune can raife, purfue and overwhelm 
you !—Be gone, I fay ; quit my fight. | 
' ULYSSES. 

Great poddel s, I obey—but temember yout 

oath, 


Ke °° Dita 
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DIALOGUE VL | 
Mercury—An Englith Durriist— 
A’ North-American Savace. 


THE DUELLIST. 
ERCURY, Charop’s boat is on the 
other fide of the water. Atlow me, 
before it returns, to have fome converfation 
with the North-American Savage, whom you 
brought hither with me. I never before faw 
one of that {pecies. He looks very grimly.— 
Pray, fir, what is your name? I underftand 
you {peak Englifh. 
SAVAGE. 

Yes, I learnt it in my childhood, having 
been bred for fome years among the Enelith 
of New York. But, before I was a man, I 
returned to my valiant countr ymen, the Mo- 
hawks; and having been vallainoufly cheated 
by one of yours in the fale of fome rum, I 
never cared to have any thing to do with them 
afterwards. Yet I took up the hatchet for them 
with the reft of my tribe in the late war againtt 
France, and was killed while I was out upon a 
fealping party. But Idied very well fatisfied: 
or my brethren were victorious; and, before 





1 was fhot, I had glorioufly i{calped feven 


men, and five women and children. [Ina 


- former war I had performed itil] greater ex- 


ploits. My name is the Bloody Bear: it was 


given me to exprefs my fiercenefs and valour. 
2 DUEL- 


DIALOGUE VI. 


UELLIS t. i 

Bloody Bear, 1 refpeé&t you, and am much 
your humble fervant. My name is Tom 
Pufhwell, very well known at Arthur's. J] 
am a gentleman by my birth, and by profef- 
fion a gamefter and man of honour. I have 
killed men in fair fighting, in honourable 
fingle combat; but don’t underftand cutting 
the throats of women and children. 

“SAVAGE, 

Sir, that is our way of making war, Every 
nation has its cuftoms. But, by the grimnels 
of your countenance, and that hole in your 
breaft, I prefume you were killed, as I was, 
in fome fcalping party. How happened it 
that your enemy did not take off your fcalp ? 

DUELLIST. 

Sir, Iwas killed in a duel. A friend of 
mune had lent me a fumof money. After 
two or three years, being in great want him- 
felt, he afked me to pay him. I thought his 
demand, which was fomewhat peremptory, 
an sions to my honour ; ; and fent him a 
challenge. We met in Hyde Park. The 
fellow could not fence: I was abfolutely the 
adroiteft {word{man in England. So I gave 
him three or four wounds; but at laft heran 
upon me with fuch impetuofity, that he put 
‘me out of my play, and I could not prevent 
him from whipping me through the lungs. I 
died the next day, as aman of honour fhould, 
without any fniveling figns of contrition or 
repentance: and he will follow me foon; 

K 3 for 
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for his furgeon has declared his wounds to be 
martal. ‘Tt is faid that his wife is dead of 
gtief, and that his family of feven children. 
will be undone by his death. So I am well 
revenged ; ; andthat is a comfort. For my 
part, Lhad no wife—I always hated mar- 
riage: my whore will take good care of her- 
felf, and my children are provided tor at the 
Foundling-hofpital. 
SAVAGE, 

“Mercury, I won't go in a boat with that 

fellow. He has murdered his countryman ; 


he has murdered his friend: I fay pofitively, 


I won’t go in a boat with that fellow. I will 
{wim over the river: I can {wim like a duck. 
MERCURY. 

Swim over the Styx! it muft not be done; 
it 13 againft the laws of Pluto’s empire. You 
mut go in the boat, and be quict. 

SAVAGE, 
Don’t tell me of laws. Iam a Savage: I 
value no laws. Talk of Jaws to the Enelith- 
man: there are laws in his country, and yet 
you fee he did not regard them; for they 
could never allow him to kill his fellow -fubject, 
in time of peace, becaufe he afked him to 
pay adebt. I know indeed that the Englith 
are a barbqrous nation; but they cannot pof- 
fibly be fo brutal as tq make fuch mune 
lawful. | 
MM ERCU R Yo 

You reafon well againft him. But. how 

comes jt that you are jo offended with mur- 


der; 
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der; you, who have frequently maffacred wo- 
men in their fleep, and children in the 
cradle? 
| SAVAGE, 
killed none but my enemies: I never killed 
my own countrymen; I never killed my 
friend.—Here, take my blanket, and let it 
come over in the boat ; but fee that the mur- 
derer does not fit upon it, or touch it. . If he 
does, I will burn it inftantly in the fire I fee 
yonder. Farewell.—I am determined to {wim 
over the water. 
MERCURY. © 
By this touch of my wand, I deprive thee 
of all thy ftrength.—Swim now if thou canit. 
SAVAGE. 
This is a potent enchanter.—Reftore me 
my f{trength, and I promife to obey thee. 
MERCURY. 
I reftore it; but be orderly, and do as I bid 
you: otherwife worfe will befall you, 
DUELLIST. 


Mercury, leavehimtome. T[’ll tutor him 


for you. Sirrah Savage, doft thou pretend 
to be afhamed of my company? doft thou 
know that I have kept the beft company in 
England? | 
SAVAGE, | | 
I know thou art a fcoundrel.—_Not pay thy 
debts! kill thy friend who lent thee money 
for aiking thee for it! Get out of my fight. 
J will driye thee into Styx, 
K 4. ME Re 
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MERCURY. 

Stop—I command thee. No viglence.— 

Talk to him calmly. 
SAVAGE. 

I muft obey thee. —Well; fit, let me know 
what merit you had, to introduce you into 
good company? what could you do? 

DUELLIST. 

Sir,ad gamed, as I told you.—Befides, I 
kept a good table. [eat as well as any man 
either in England or France. 

SAVAGE. 

Fiat! did you ever eat the liver of a French- 
man, or his leg, or his fhoulder! There is 
Jie eating! Vhave cattwenty. My table was 
always well ferved. My wife was efteemed 
the bett cook for the dreffing of man’s fleth 
in all North-America. You will not pretend 
to compare your eating with mine? 

DUELLIST. 

I canced very finely. 

SAVAGE. 

Pil dance with thee for thy cars.—I can 
dance all day long. 1 can dance the war- 
dance with more fpirit than any man of my 
nation, Let us ice thee begin it. How thou 
{tande(ft like a peft! Has Mercury ftruck thee 
with his enteebling rod? or art thou athamed 
to let us fee how aukward thou art? If he 
would permit me, I would teach thee to 
dance in a way that thou haft never yet learnt. 
But what clfe canft theu do; thou bragging 
rafcad § ¢ 


Ms, 


DUET,- 


DUELLIST. 

© heavens! muft I bear this! What'can 
do with this fellow? E have neither {word 
nor piftol. And his fhade.feems to be twice 
as {trong as mine. 

MERCURY. 

You muft anfwer his queftions. It was 
your own defire #@ have a converfation with 
him. He is not well bred; but he ‘will tell 
you fome truths, which you muft neceffarily 
hear when you come before Rhadamanthus. 
He afked you what you could do befides eating 
and dancing. 

DUELLIST. 

I fang very agreeably. 

SAVAGE. 

Let me hear you fing your death fong, or 
the war whoop. I challenge you to fing.— 
Come, begin.—The fellow is mute.—Mer- 
cury, this is a /ar—He has told us nothing 
but /ices. Let me pull out his tongue. 

DUELLIST. 

The lie given me!—and alas! I dare not 
refent it. What an indelible difgrace to the 
family of the Pufhwells! This indeed is 
damnation. 

MERCURY. 

Here, Charon, take thefe two Savages to 
your care. How far the barbarifm of the 
Mohawk will excufe his horrid acts, I leave 
Minos to judge. But what can be faid for the 
other, for the Englifhman ?—-The cuftom of 
duelling? A bad excufe at the beft! but here 
7 . 
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it cannot avail, Thefpirit that urged him 
to draw his fword againft his friend’ is not 
that of bonour ; itis the {pirit of the F uries, 
and to them he muft go. . 

SAVAGE. 

if Sai is to be punifhed for his ital. 
turn him over to me. I perfectly underftand 
the art of tormenting. ‘Sirrah, I begin my 
wath this hich on your areech. 
oe DUELLIST. 

0: my- honour, my a to what infamy 
art thou fallen! 
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Disa THE Sipe iePerne THE 
seangae 


PLINY THE ELDER. 


‘HH E account that you give me, nephe ew,¥. oa 
of your behaviour, amid the terrors andes so. 

perils that. accompanied the firtt eruption of 
Vefavius, does not pleafe me much, ‘There 
was more of vanity in it than of true mag- 
nanimity. Nothing is great that is unnatural 
and affected. When the earth was fhaking 
beneath yous; when the whole heaven was 
darkened with fulphureous clouds; when all 
nature feemed falling into its final deftrugtion ; 
to be reading Livy, and making extracts, was 
an abiurd aitectation. To meet danger with 
courage, is manly; but to be infentible of it, 
is brutal ftupidity ; and to pretend infenfibility 
where it cannot be fuppoted, 1s ridiculous 
falfenefs. When you afterwards refufed to 
leave your aged mother, and fave yourfelf 
without her, von indeed acted nobly. It was 
alfo becoming a Roman, to keep up her 
{pirits, amidit all the horrors of that tre- 
mendous fcene, by fhewing yourle]f undif- 
mayed, But the real merit and glory of this 
part of your behaviour is funk by the other, 

which gives an air of oftentation and vanity 


is the whole, 
PLINY 
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PLINY THE YOUNGER. | 
That vulgar minds fhould confider, my at- 
tention to my ftudies in fuch a conju néture 
as-unnatural and affected, I fhould not much 
wonder, -But that you would blame it as 
fuch, I did not apprehend; you, whom no 
bufinefs could feparate from the Mufes ; 3 you, 


‘who approached nearer to the fiery ftorm, 


and died by ae {uffocating heat of the 


Wapoer 
: PLINY THE ELDER. 

I died in doing my duty. Let me recall 
to your remembrance all the particulars; and 
then you fhall judge yourfelf on the difference 
of your behaviour and mine. I was the 
prefect of the Roman fleet which then lay at 
Mifenum. On the firft account I received of 
the very unufual cloud that appeared in the 
air, I ordered a veffel to carry me out to fome 
difenice from the fhore, that I might the 


«better obferve the phanomenon, and endea- 


vour to difcover its nature and caufe. This 
I did as a philofopher; and it was a curiofity 
proper and natural to an inquifitive mind. I 
offered to take vou with me, and furely you 
fhould have gone; for Livy might have been 
read at any other time, and fuch {pectacles 
vve not frequent. When I came out from 
my houie, I found all the wrhabitants of 
Mifenum fying to the fea. That I might 
afitt them, ‘and all others who dwelt on the 
coait, | immediately commanc lcd the whole 
leet to put ong, and failed with it all round 
the 
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the bay of Naples, fteering particularly to 
thofe parts of the fhore where the danger 
was greateft,, and whence the affrighted 
people were endeavouring to efcape with the 
moit trepidation. Thus I] happily preferved 
fome thoufands of lives; noting at the fame 
time, with an unfhaken compofure and free- 
dom of mind, the feveral phenomena of the 


erupution. Toward night, as we approached _ 
to the foot of Mount Vefavius, our gallies — 


were covered with afhes, the thowers of 
which grew continually hotter and hotter; 
then pumice ftones, and burnt and broken 
pyrites, began to fall on our heads; and we 
were ftopt by the obftacles which the ruins 
of the vulcano had fuddenly formed, by fall- 
ing into the fea, and almott filling it up, on 
that part of the coaft. I then commanded 
my pilot to fteer to the villa of my friend 
Pomponianus, which, you know, was fituated 
in the inmoft recefs of the bay. The wind 
was very favourable to carry me thither, but 
would not allow him to put off from the 
fhore, as he was defirous to do. We were 
therefore conftrained to pats the night in his 
houfe. The family watched, and I flepr ; 
till the heaps of pumice ftones, which in- 
ceflantly fell from the clouds that had by this 
time been impelled to that fide of the bay, 
rofe fo high in the area of the apartment I 
lay in, that, if I had ftaid any longer, I 
could not have got out; and the earthquakes 
were fo violent, as to threaten a 
the 
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the fall of the houfe. We therefore thought 
it more fafe to go into the” open’ air; guard- 
ing our heads, as well as we were'able, with 

el tied upon them. ‘The wind*¢ontinu- 
i contrary, andthe fea very rough, we all 
remained on the fhore, till the defcent of a 
fulphureous and fiery vapour fuddetily op- 
prefled my weak lungs, and gr an end’ to 
my life. In all this, I hope that I a@&ed 
as the.duty of my ftation required, «and with 
true magnanimity. “But onthis occafion, and 
in many other parts of your condué, I muft 
fay, my dear nephew, there was a mixture 
of vanity blended’ with your virtue, which 
impaired and difgraced it. Without that, you 
would have been one of the worthieft men 
whom Rome has ever produced: for none 
excelled you tn fincere integrity of heart and 
greatnefs of fentiments. Why would you 
lofe the fubftance of glory, by feeking the 
fhadow ?—Your eloquence had, I think, the 
fame fault as your manners; it was generally 
too affected. You profefled to make Cicero 
your guide and pattern. But when one reads 
his panegyrick upon Julius Czfar, in his 
oration for Marcellus, and yours upon Trajan; 
the firft feems the genuine language of Sah | 
and nature, raifed and dignified with all the 
majelty of the moft fublime oratory: the 
Jatter appears the harangue of a-florid rbefori 
clan, more defirous to Y fhine, and to fet off 
his own wit, than to extol the ‘great man 
whofe virtues he was praifing.’ 3 
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PLINY THE YOUNGER. 

I will not queftion your judgement either 
of my life or my writings. They might 
both have been better, if I had not been too 
folicitous to render them perfe@t. It is per- 
haps fome excufe for the affectation of my 
{tyle, that it was the fafhion of the age in 
which I wrote. Even the eloquence of Ta- 
citus, however nervous and fublime, was not 
unaffected. Mine indeed was more diffufe, 
and the ornaments of it were more tawdry ; 
but his laboured concifenefs, the conftant 
glow of his diction, and pointed driliaacy of 
uis fentences, were no lefs unnatural. One 
principal caufe of this I fuppofe to have been, 
that, as we defpaired of excelling the two 
great mafters of oratory, Cicero and Livy, 
in their own manner, we took up another ; 
which to many appeared more fhining, and 
gave our compofitions a more original air. But 
it igs mortifying to me to fay much on this 
fubject. Peimit me therefore to refume the 
contemplation of that on which our conver- 
fation turned before, What adireful calamity 
was the eruption of Vefuvius, which you have 
been defcribing! Don’t you remember the 
beauty of that fine coaft, and of the moun- 
tain it{clf, before it was torn with the violence 
of thofe internal fires, that forced their way 
through its furface? The foot of it was covered 
with corn fields and rich meadows, inter- 
{peifed with {plendid villas and magniticcnt 
towns: the fides of it were cloathed with the 
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beft vines in Rtaly. How quick, how unex- 
petted, how terrible, was the change! All 
was at onée overwhelmed with afhes, cinders, 
rocks, and fiery torrents, prefenting 





and defolation ! 
PLINY THE ELDER. * | 
You paint:it very truly.—But has it never 
es to your phitolophical mind, that this 
change is a ftriking emblem of that which 
mui{t happen, by the natural courte of things, 
to.every rich, luxurious ftate! While the in- 
habitants of it are funk in voluptuoulinels, 
while. all is fmiling around them, ‘and they 
imagine that no evil, no danger, is nigh; the 
latent feeds of deftruction are fermenting 
within ; till, breaking out on a fudden, they 
lay wafte all their opulence, all their boatted 
delights; and leave them a fad monument of 
the fatal effects of internal tempeits and con- 





wulfions. 
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DIALOGUE Vill. 
FerNANDO Cortez—WiLtidM Penn: 


| CORTEZ. 
S it pofible, Williami Penn, that you 
fhould ferioully compare your glory, with 
mine! the planter of a fmall colony in North- 
America prefume to vie with the conqueror 
of the great Mexican empire! 
| PENN. 

Friend, I pretend to no glory—the Lorp 
preferve me from it!—All glory is 47s ;—but 
this I fay, that I was his inffrument in a more 
glorious work than that performed by thee: 
incomparably more glorious. 

| CORTEZ. 

Doft thou not know, William Penh, that; 
with lefs than fix ‘hundred Spanith foot, 
eighteen horfe, and a few {mall pieces of 
cannon, I fought and defeated innumeralle 
armies of very brave men; dethroned an em- 
xeror, who had been raifed to the throne by 
his valour, and excelled all his countrymen 
in the feience Of war, as much as they ex- 
celled all the reft of the Weft India nations? 
that I made him my prifoner, in his own 
capital; and, after he had been depofed and 
flain by his fubjects, vanquifhed and took 
Guatimozin, his fucteffor, and accomplithed 
my conque({t of the whole empire of Mexico, 

Vox. IL, L ~~ which 
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which I loyally annexed to the Spanifh crown? 
Doft thou not know, that, in doing thefe 
wonderful acts, I fhewed as much courage as 
Alexander the Great, as much prudence as 
Celar? that, by my policy, I ranged under 
my banners the powerful commonwealth of 
Tlafcala, and brought them to affift me in 
fubduing the Mexicans, though with the lofs 
of their own beloved independence? and that, 
to coufummate my glory, when the governor 
of Cuba, Velafquez, would have taken my 
eommand from me, and faerificed me to his 
envy and jealoufy, I drew from him all his 
forces, and joined them to my own, fhewin 
inyfelf as fuperior to all other Spaniards 23] 
wus to the Indians? 
PENN. 

I know very well that thou waft as fierce 
asa lion, and as fubtle asa ferpent. The devil, 
perhaps, may place thee as high sn drs dlack 
lift of beroes as Alexander or Cefar. It 18 
not my bufinefs to interfere with him in fet- 
tling thy rank. But hark thee, friend Cor- 
tez——What right hadft thou, or had the kin 
ef Spain himfelf, to the Mexican émpire? 
Anfwer me that, if thou canft. 

CORTEZ. 


The pope gave it to my matter. 
PENN. —— 
The devil offered to give our Lorn ue 
kingdoms of the earth; and I {uppole the 


pape, as bis vicar, gave thy, mafter this : in 
return, for which, he fell down and sons 
I itty 
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him, like an idolater as he was. But fuppofe 
the high prieft of Mexico had taken it into 
his head to give Spain to Motezuma, would 
his grant have been good? 

. CORTEZ. 
_ Thefe are queftions of cafuiftry, which it 
is not the bufinefs of a foldier to decide. We 
leave that to gownfmen. But pray, Mr. 
Penn, what right had you to the province you 
fettled ? | | 
-_ PENN. © 

An honeft right of fair purchafe. We gave 
the native favages fome things they wanted, 
and they in return gave us lands they did not 
want. All was amicably agreéd on, not a 
drop of blood fhed to {tain our acquifition. 

—_ CORTEZ. 

~ Tam afraid'there was a little fraud in the 
purchafe. Thy followers, William Penn, 
are faid to think cheating in a quiet and {ober 


iN 


way no mortal fin, 
PENN, ie 
"The faints are always calumniated by the 
ungodly. But it was a fight which an angel 
might contemplate with delight, to behold 
the colony I fettled! to fee us living with the 
Indians like innocent lambs, and taming the 
ferocity of their barbarous manners by the 
gentlenefs of ours! to fee the whole country, 
which before ‘was an uncultivated wildernefs, 
rendered + 
God! 0 Fetnando Cortez, Fernando Cortez! 
Hidtt shou léaye the great efipire Sf Mexico 
| L 2 | in 





ed as fertile and fair 46 the gardén of 
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in that ftatef No, thou hadft turned thofe 


delightful and populous regions into a defert, 
a defert flooded with blood. Doft thou not 


remember that moft infernal fcene, when the 


noble emperor Guatimozin was ftretched out 
by thy foldiers upon hot burning coals, to 


“make him difcover into what part of the lake 


of Mexico he had thrown the royal treafures? 
are not his groans ever founding in the ears 
of thy confcience? do not they rend thy hard 
heart, and {trike thee with more horror than 
the vells of the Furies? 

| : CORTEZ. 

Alas! I was not prefent when that dire act 
was done. Had I been there, I would have 
forbidden it. My nature was mild. 

PENN. 

Thou waft the captain of that band of rob- 
bers who did this horrid deed. The advan- 
tage they had drawn from thy counfels and 
conduct enabled them to commit it: and thy 
{kill faved them afterward from the vengeance 
that was due to enormous a crime. The en- 
raged Mexicans would have properly punifhed 
them for it, if they had not had thee for therr 
general, thou /:eutenant of Satan! 

CORTEZ. 

The faimts ¥ find can rail, William Penn. 
But how do you hope to preferve this admir- 
able colony which you have fettled? Your 
people, you tell me, live like innocent lambs. 
Are there no wolves in North America, to 


devour thofe /ambs ? But, if the Aemricans 


 * fhould 
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fhould continue in perpetual peace with all 
your fucceflors there, the French will not, 
Are the inhabitants of Pennfylvania to make 

war again{t them with prayers and preaching? 
If fo, that garden of Gop, which you fay 


you have planted, will undoubtedly be their 


prey; and they will take from you your pro- 
perty, your laws, and your religion. 
PENN. 

The Lorn’s will be done! ‘The Lorp will 
defend us againft the rage of our enemies, if 
it be his good pleafure. : 

| CORTEZ, 

Is this the wifdom of a great legiflator? [ 
have heard fome of your countrymen com- 
pare you to Solon! Did Solon, think you, 
give laws to a people, and leave tho!e laws 
aid that people at the mercy of every invader? 
The firft butinefs of legiflature is, to provide 
a military flrength that 1 may defend the whole 
fyftem. Ifa houfe be builtin a land of rob- 
bers, without a gate to fhut, ora bolt or bar 
to fecure it, what avails it ow well-propor- 
tioned, or how commodious, the architecture 
of it may be? Is it richly furnifhed within? 
the more it will tempt the hands of violence 
and of rapine to feize its wealth. The world, 
William Penn, is all aJand of robbers. Any 
ftate or commonwealth ercéted therein mutt 
be well fenced and fecured by good military 
jnftitutions ; 3 or, the happier. itis in all other 


tetpetty the greater will be its danger, the 
L 3 more 
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more fpeedy its deftru€tion. Perhaps the 
neighbouring Englifh colonies may for a while 
protect yours: but that precarious fecurity 
cannot always preferve you. Your plan of 
overnment muft be changed, or your colony 
will be loft. What I have faid is alfo appli- 
cable to Great Britain itfelf. If an encreafe 
of its wealth be not accompanied with an 
encreafe of its force, that wealth will become 
the prey of fome of the neighbouring nations, 
in which the martial fpirit is more prevalent 
than the commercial,, And whatever praife 
may be due to its civil inftitutions, if they 
are not guarded bya wife fyftem of military 
policy, they will be found of no value, being 
unable to prevent their own diffolution. —— 
ae PENN. °° 
Thefe are fuggeftions of human wifdom. 
The doétrines | held were in/pired ; they came 


from above. | 


CORTEZ. 

It is blafphemy to fay, that any folly could 
come from the Fountain of Wifdom. -Whatever 
is inconfiftent with the great laws of nature, 
and with the neceflary ftate of human fociéty, 
cannot poflibly have been infpired by Gop. 
Selt-defence is as neceflary to nations as to 
men. And fhall particulars have a night 
which nations have not? True religion, Wil- 
Jiam Penn, 1s the perfe€tion of aa *Fana- 
ticiim ts’ the difgrace, the deftruction, of 
realou, | _ 
PENN, 
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PENN. 

Though what nhl fayeft fhould be iit 
it does not come weil from thy mouth. A 
Papift talk of reajon. / Go. to the Tnguifition, 
and tell them of reafon, and the great laws of 
nature. They will broil thee, as thy foldiers’ 
broiled the unhappy Guatimozin. Why dott 
thou turn pale? Is it the name of the Inqui- 
fition, or the name of Guatimozin, that 
troubles and affrights thee? O wretched 
man! who madeft thyfelf a voluntary inftru- 
-ment to carry into a new-difcovered world 
that hellith tribunalf Tremble and fhake, 
when thou thinkeft, that every. murder the 
inquifitors have committed, every torture they 
have inflicted, on the innocent Indians, is ori- 
ginally owing tothee. Thou muft anfwer 
to Gop for all their inhumanity, for all their 
injuftice. What wouldit thou give, to part 
with the renown of thy conquetts, and ta 
have a conkcience as pure and undifturbed as 
mine ? 

| CORTEZ, | 

I feel the force of thy words. They pierce 
me like daggers. I can never, never be 
happy, while [ retain any memory of the 
ills | have caufed—_—-Yet Ithought I did 
right. I thought J laboyred to advance 
the glory of Gon, and propagate in the re- 
mote(ft parts of the earth his holy Religion. 
He will be merciful to well-defigning and 
pious error. Thou alfo wilt have need of 
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that gracious indulgence ; though not, J own, 
fo much as I. 
PENN. 

Atk thy heart, whether ambition were not 

thy real motive, and zeal the pretence ?. 
CORTEZ, 

Atk thine, whether thy zeal had no worldly 
views, and whether thou didft believe all 
the nonfenfe of the fe, at the head of 
which thou waft pleafed to become a legif- 
lator. Adieu !—Self-examination requires tex 
tirement, | 
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Marcus Portius CATo ~MESSALLA 


CORVINUS. 





CATO. 
H, Meffalla!—is it then poffible that 


what fome of our countrymen tell me 
fhould be true? Is it poffible that you could 
live the courtier of Octavius, that you could 
accept of employments and honours: from 
him, from the tyrant of your country ; you, 
the brave, the noble-minded, the virtuous 
Meffalla; you, whom, I remember, my fon- 
in-law Brutus has frequently extolled, as the 
moft promifing youth in Rome, tutored by 
philofophy, trained up in arms, fcorning all 
thofe foft, effeminate pleafures, that reconcile 
men to an eafy and indolent fervitude, fit for 
all the rougheft tafks of honour and virtue, 
fit to live or to ade a freeman? 
MESSALL AS 
Marcus Cato, I revere both your life and 
your death ; but the laft, permit me to tell 
you, did no good to your country ; and the 
former would have done mare, if you could 
have mitigated a little the fternnefs of your 
virtue, I will not fay of your.pride. For my 
own part, I adhered with conftant integrity 
and unwearied zeal to the republick, while 
the republick exifted, 1 fought for her at 


Philippi, 
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Philippi, under the only commander, who, 

if he had conquered, would have conquered 

for Ker, not for himfelf. When he was dead, 

I faw that nothing remained to my country 

but the choice of a mafter. 1 chole the bef. 
CATO. 

The beft !— What! a man who had broken 
all Jaws, who had violated all trufts, who 
had led the armies of the commonwealth 
againft Antony, and then joined with him 
and that fottifh traitor Lepidus, to fet up a 
Triumvirate more execrable by far than either 
of the former; who fhed the beft blood in 
Rome by an inhuman profeription; murdered 
even his own guardian ; murdered Cicero, to 
whofe confidence, too improvidently given, 
he owed all his power! Was this the mafter 

you chofe? could you bring your tongue to 
give him the name of Auguius 2 could you 
ftoop to beg confulfhips and triumphs from 
him? O thame to virtue! O degeneracy of 
Rome! To what infamy are her fons, her 
nobleft fons, fallen! The thought of it Ai 
me more than the wound that I died of : 
gtabs my foul. 
MESSALLA. | 

Moderate, Cato, the vehemence of your 
indignation. There has always been. too 
much paffion mixed with your virtue. The 
enthufiafm you are pofiefled with is a noble 
one; but it difturbs your judgement. Hear 
me with patience, and with the tranquillity 


that becomes a philofopher. Iti is true, that 


Oavius 
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Oétavius had done all you have faid: but it 
is no Iefs true, that in our circumftances he 
‘was the beft mafter Rome could chufe. His 
mind was fitted by nature for empire. His 
underftanding was clear and ftrong. . His 
paffions were cool, and under the abfolute 
command of his reafon. His name gave him 
‘an authority over the troops and the people, 
which no other Roman could poffefs in an 
equal degree. © He. ufed that authority to re- 
ftrain the excefles of both, which it was no 
longer in the power of the fenate to reprefs, 
nor of any other general or magiftrate in the 
ftate. He reftored difcipline in our armies, 
the firft means of falvation, without which 
no legal government could have been formed 
‘or fupported.’ He avoided all odious and in- 
vidious names. He maintained and refpected 
thofe which time and long habits had en- 
deared to the Roman people. ‘He permitted 
a generous liberty of {peech. He treated the 
nobles of Pompey’s party as well as thofe of 
his father’s ; 1f they did not themfelves, for 
factious purpofes, keep up the diftinétion. 
He formed ‘a plan of government, moderate, 
decent, ref{peCtable, which left the {fenate its 
majefty, and fomé of its power. ~ He reftored 
vigour and fpirit to the laws; he made new 
and good ones for the reformation of man- 
ners; he enforced their execution ; he governed 
the empire with lenity, juftice, and glory : 
he humbled the pride of the Parthians; he 
broke the fiercenefs of the barbarous nations : 


he. 
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he gave to his country, exhaufted and Jan- 
guifhing with the great lofs of blood which 
fhe had fuftained in the courfe of fo many 
civil wars, the bleffing of peace; a blefling 
which was become fo neceflary for her, that 
without it fhe could enjoy no other. In doing 
thefe things, I acknowledge, he had my af- 
filance. 1am prouder of it, andI think I 
can Julity, myfelf more effe€tually to my 
country, than if I had died by my own hand 
ut Philippi. Beheve me, Cato, it is better . 
do fome good, than to project a great deal, 
little practical virtue is of more ufe to faciety 
than the moft fublime theory, or the beft prin- 
ciples of government ill applied. 
| CATO. 

Yet I muft think it was esieeals the ai, 
racter of Metialla to join in fupporting a go- 
vernment, which, though coloured and miti- 
gated, was flill a tyranny. Had you. not 
better have gone into a voluntary exile, where 
you would not have feen the face of the tyrant, 
and where you. might have quietly practited 

thofe private virtues,which are all thatthe gods 
cael from good men In certain fituations } ; 
MESSALLAy _ : 

-No:—I did much more good by. continuing 
at Rome. Had Auguttus required of me any, 
thing bafe, any thing fervile, I would have 
gone into exile, J would have died, rather 
than.do.it.—But he refpeted my virtue, he 
re{pected my dignity: he treated me :as wel] 
as Agri»pa or as Maxcenas; with this diftinc- 

tion 
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tion alone, that he never employed my fword 
but again({t foreign nations, or the old enemies 
of the republick. 

CATO. 

It muft, Town, have been a pleafure to be 
employed againft Antony, that monfter of 
vice, who plotted the ruin of liberty, and 
the raifing of himfelf to fovereign power, 
amid the riot of Bacchanals, and in the em- 
braces of harlots: who, when he had attained 
to that power, delivered it up to a Jafcivious 
queen, and would have made an /Egyptian 
{trumpet the miftrefs of Rome, if the battle 
of Actium had not faved us from that Jaf of 
misfortunes. | 
|  ~MESSALLA. 

In that battle I had a confiderable fhare. 
So I had in encouraging the liberal arts and 
{ciences, which Auguftus protetted. Under 
his judicious patronage, the Mufes made Rome 
their capital feat. It would have pleafed you 
to have known Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, 
Ovid, Livy, and many more, whofe names 
will be illuftrious to all generations. 

CATO. 

I underftand you, Meflalla. Your Auguf- 
tus and you, after the ruin of our liberty, 
made Rome aGreek city, an academy of fine 
wits, another Athens under the goverment of 
Demetrius Phalareus. I would much rather 
have feen her under Fabricius and Curius, 
and her other honeft old confuls, who could 
not read. 

MES, 
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MESSALLA. 

Yet to thefe writers fhe will owe as much 
of her glory as the did to thofe heroes. 1 
could fay more, a great deal more, on the 
happinefs of the mild dominion of Auguftus. 
J might even add, that the vaft extent of the 
empire, the factions of the nobility, and the 
corruption of the people, which no laws under 
the ordinary magiftrates of the {tate were able 
to reftrain, feemed neceflary to require fome 
change in the government: that Cato him- 
felf, had he remained upon earth, could have 
done us no good, unlefs he would have yielded 
to become our prince. But I fee you con- 
fider me as a deferter from the republick, and 
an apologift for a tyrant. I.therefore leave 
you to the company of thofe ancient Romans, 
for whofé fociety you were always much fitter 
than for that of your contemporaries. Cato 
fhould have lived with Fabricius. and Curius, 
not with Pompey and Cefar. Prone 
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‘Curistina, “Qucen af Sweden: 
Chancellor OxeNsriERN. | 


CHRISTINA, 
TOU feem to avoid me, Oxenftiern; and, 
now we are met, you don’t pay me thé 
pearance that is dué to your queen! oe 
te enn that I was your fovereign? — 
OXENSTIERN. 

I am not your fubje& here, madam ; but 
you have forgotten, that you yourfelf broke 
that bond, and freed me from my allegiance, 
many years before you died, by abdicating 
the crown, -againft. my advice. and the inch 
nation of your. people. ° /-Reverence. pod is 
paid only to virtue. | 3 : 

CHRISTINA. 

I fee you would mortify me, if it were 
in your power, for acting againit your advice. 
But my fame does not depend upon your 
judgement. All Europe admired the great« 
nefs of my mind in refigning a crown, to 
dedicate myfelf entirely to the love of the 
{ciences and the fine arts: things of which 
you had no tafte in barbarous Sweden, the 


realm of Goths and Vandals. 
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OXENSTIERN. 

There is hardly any mind foo great for a 
crowhi; .but thete are many foo Uttle. Ant 
vou fure, madam, it was magnanimity, that» 
caufed you to fly from the government of a 
kingdom, which your anceftors, and parti+ 
cularly your heroic father Guftavus, had 
riled with fo much glory? 


CHRISTINA. 

Am] fure of it? Yes: and, to confirnr 
my own judgement, I have that of many 
learned men and beaux efprits of all counties, 
who ,have celebrated my action as the per- 
fection ‘of heroifm. 





OXENSTIERN, 

Thofe beaux e/prits judged according to their 
predominant pafhon. I have heard young 
ladies exprefs their admiration of Mark An- 
tony, for heroically leaving his-fleet at the bats. 
tle of Actium, to follow his miftrefs. Your 
padlion for literature had the fame effect upon 
you. But why did not you indulge it in a 
matner more becoming your birth and rank? 
why did not you bring the Mufes to Sweden, 
inftead of deferting that kingdom to feek 
them in Rome? For a prince to encourage 
and prote&t arts and fciences, and more efpe. 
cially to inftruct an illiterate people, and 
infpire them with knowledge, politenefs, 
antl fine tafte, is indeed an act of true preat- 
nels. 


CHRISTINA, 


DIALOGUE YX; 


CHRISTINA. 
_ The Swedes were too grofs to be refined 
by any culture which I could have given to 
their dull, their half-frozen fouls. Wit and 
genius require the influence of a more 
fouthern climate. 
ae OXENSTIERN., 

The Swedes too grofs! No, madam: not 
even the Ruffians are too grofs to be refined, 
if they had a prince to inftrué&t them. 

| CHRISTINA. 

It was too tedious a work for the vivacity 
of my temper, to polifh bears into men: I 
fhould have died of the fpleen before I had 
made any proficiency in it. My defire was, 
to fhine among thofe who were qualified to 
judge of my talents. At Paris, at Rome, I 
had the glory of fhewing the French and 
Italian wits, that the North could produce 
one uot inferior to them. They beheld me 
with wonder. The homage I had received 
in my palace at Stockholin was paid to my 
dignity: that which I drew from the French 
and Roman academies was paid to mry talents. 
How much more glorious, how much more 
delightful to an elegant and rational mind, was 
the latter than the former! Could you once 
have felt the joy, the tranfport of my heart, 
when I faw the greateft author’, and all the 
celebrated artifts, in the moft fearned and civi- 
lized countriesof Europe, bringing their works 
to me, and fubmitting the merit of them to 
my decifions,;. when I faw the philofophers, 
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ond rhetoricians, the poets, making my 
u ae ment the ‘ftahdard of their reputation ; 
W ‘would not wonder that I preferred the 
Bispire of wit to any other empire. 
OXENSTIERN. 
_ O great Guftavus! my ever honoured, my 
Adored mafter! O greateft of kings, greatet 
Bin valour, in) virtue, in wifdomn, with what 
indignation mutt thy foul, ‘enthroned in 
rear have looked down on thy unworthy, 
thy degenerate nie og with what fhame 


‘muft thou have feen her rambling about 


from court to court, deprived of her royal 
dignity, debafed into a pedant, a witling, ‘a 

{matterer in {culpture and painting, reduced 
to beg. or buy flattery from each needy rhe- 
torician, or hireling poet? I weep to think 
on this ftain, this difhonourable ffain, to thy 


‘illuftrious blood! And yet——would to Gop! 


would to Gop! this were all the pollution it 
has {uffered ! 


CHRISTINA. | 

Dareft thou, Oxenftiern, impute any ble- 
mith to my honour? 

OXENSTIERN. 

Madam, the world will {carcely refpect the 
frailties of queens when they are on their 
thrones; much lefs when they have volun- 
tarily degraded thernfelves to the level of the 
“vulgar: And if fcandalous tongues have un- 
juttly afperfed their fame, the way to clear 
itis not by an afaffination. © , 


CHRISTINA. 


DFALOGUE X. 
. CHRISTINA. 

‘Oh! that I were alive again, and reftored 
tomy throne, that I might punith the info- 
lence of this hoary traitor!—But, fee! he 
leaves me, he turns his back upon me with 
cool contempt!—-Alas! do not 1 deferve this 
fcorn? In f{pite of myfelf, I muit confefs that 
I do.—O vanity, how fhort-lived are the 
pleafures thou beftoweft! I was thy votary; 
thou waft the god for whom I changed my 
religion. For thee I forfook my country 
dnd my throne. What compenfation have I 
pained for all thefe facrifices, fo lavithly, fo 
imprudently made? Some puffs of incenfe 
from authors, who thought their flatter 
due to the rank I had held, or hoped to v4 
vance themfelves by my recommendation, or, 
at beft, over-rated my paffion for literature, 
and praifed me, to raife the value of thofe 
talents with which they weie endowed. But 
in the efteem of w/e men I ftand very low ; 
and their effeem alone is the true meafure of 
glory. Nothing, I perceive, can give the 
mind a lafting joy, but the confciou{nefs of 
having peiformed our duty in that ffation 
‘which it has pleafed the Divine Providence to 
afign to us. The glory of virtue is folid 
and cternal: all other will fade away, like 
a thin vapoury cloud, on which the cafual 
Plance of fome faint beams of light has fu- 


‘petficially imprinted their weak and tranfient 
colours. 
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DIALOGUE XI. 


Titus VESPASIANUS—PUBLIUS CORNELIUS 
Scip1o AFRICANUS. 


TITUS, 


N°: Scipio; I cannot give place to you in 
this.—In other refpects I acknowledge 
myfelf your inferior, though I was emperor 
of Rome, and you only her conful. I think 
your triumph over Carthage more glorious 
than mine over Judza: but in that I gained 
over love, I muft efteem myfelf fuperior to 
you, though your generofity with regard to 
the fair Celtiberian, your captive, has been 
celebrated fo highly. 
SCIPIo. 

Fame has been then unjuft to your merit 
for dittle is faid of the continence of Titus 
but mine has been the favourite topick of 
eloquence in every age and country. 

TITUS. 

It has :—and in particular your great hif- 
torian Livy has poured forth all the otna- 
ments of his admirable rhetorick to embellith 
and dignify that part of your ftory. I had 
a great hiftorian too, Cornelius Tacitus: bet 


either from the brevity which he affected i 


writing, or from the feverity of his natuté, 
which, never having felt the paffon of love, 
thought 
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thought the fubduing of it too eafy a victory 
to deferve great encomiums, he has beftowed 
but three lines upon my parting with Bere- 
nicé, which coft me more pain, and greater 
efforts of mind, than the conqueft of Je- 
rufatem, 

SCIPIO. 

I with to hear from yourfelf the hiftory 
‘of that parting, and what could make it fo 
hard and painful to you. - ee 

TITUS - ei: 

. While -I ferved in Paleftine under. the 
aufpices of my father Vefpafian, I became 
acquainted with Berenicé, -fifter to king 
Agrippa, and who was herfelf a queen. in 
one of thofe Eaftern countries,- She was the 
moft beautiful woman in Afia; but the had 
graces more irefiftible {till than her beauty. 
She had all the infinuation and wit of Cle- 
opatra, without her coquetry. I loved her, 
and was beloved: fhe loved my perfon, not 
my gréeatnels, Her tendernefs, her fidelity, 
fo, inflamed my paflion for her, that | gawe 
her a promife of marriage., 

SCIPIO. 

What do [ hear? A Roman fenator pro- 

mife to marry a queen! 
TITUS, 

‘d expeGed, Scipio, that your ears would 
be offended with the found of fuch a match, 
But confider that Rome was’ very different in 
my, tune from, Rome in yours. The fe- 
rocious pridg of our ancient republican fo- 
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nators had bent itfelf to the obfequious com*~ 
plaifance, of a, court. Berenies made..ne 
dowbt and I flattered mytelf, that-it would 
rot. -be “inflexible in this point alone. But — 
we thought it neceflary to defer the com- 
pletion of our wifhes till the death of my 
father. On that event, the Roman empire 
and. (what I knew fhe valued mare) my band 
became due to her, iii 5 to my en- 
Bagements 





The Roman empire ane toa Syrian queen ! ! 


Oh Rome, hew art thou fallen! Accurfed. be 


the memory of Odtavius Cafar, whe, by op- 
prefling its liberty, fo lowered the majefty of 


@he republick, that a brave and virtuous 
Roman, in whom was veited all the pawer 


of that mighty ftate, could entertain iuch a 


thought! But did you find the. fenate and 


people fo fervile, fo loft to all fenfe of their 


honour and dignity, as. to affront the great 


genius of imperial Rome, and the eyes of 


cher. tutelary gods, the eyes of Jupiter Ca- 


pein with the fight of a queen, an 


Aliatick guecn, on the throne of the eae 


PiPue!. | 
a did not. —They judged of it as you, 
Scipio, judge; they detefted, they difdained 


‘yt. Tn vain did 1 urge to fome particular 
friends, who reprefented to me the fenfe of 
the fenate and people, that a Meflalina, a 
Poppma, were a much. greater difhonour to 
the throne of the Cefars than a virttous 


foreign 
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forcign prince fs*, Their prejudices were 
unconquerable ; 3 I faw 1t- would be impoffible 
for me to remove them. But I might have 
‘ofed my avthority to filence their murmurs. 
A liberal donative to the foldicrs,: by whom 
‘J was fondly beloved, would have fecured 
their fidelity, and confequently would have 
forced the fenate and people to yield to my 
inclination. Berenicé knew this, and with 
tears implored me not to facrifice her happi- 
nefs and my own to an unjuft prepofieffion. 
Shall I own it to you, Publius? My heart 
not only pitied her, but acknowledged the 
truth and folidity of her rcafons. Yet fo 
much did I abhor the idea of tyranny, fo 
much refpect did I pay to the fentiments of 
my fubjects, that I determined to feparate 
myfelf from her for ever, rather than force 
éither the laws or the prejudices of Rome 
to fubmit to my will. 
| — SCIPIO. 

Give me thy hand, noble Titus, Thou 
waft worthy of the empire; and Scipio 
Africanus honours thy virtue. : 
| Ti 2Us, s 

My virtue can have no greater reward 
from the approbation of man. But, O Sci- 
pio, think what —— my heart muft have 
felt, when J took that refolution, and when 
4 communicated it to my dear, my unhappy 





oe ed The character of Berenicé in ‘this dialogue is conformable 
tp the idea given of her by Racine, not by Jofephus. - 
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Berenicé. You faw the ftruggle of Mafiniffay 
when you forced him to give up his beloved 
Sophonifba. Mine was a harder conflict. 
She had abandoned him, to marry the king 
of Numidia. He knew that her ruling 
paflion was ambition, not love. He could 
tfot rationally efteem her, when fhe quitted 
a hufband, whom fhe had ruined, who had 
loft his crown and his liberty in the caufe of 
her country and for her fake, to give her 
perfon to him, the capital foe of that unfor- 
tunate hufband. He muft, in fpite of his 
paffion, have thought her a perfidious, a 
deteftable woman. But I efteemed Be- 
renicé: fhe deferved my efteem. I was cer- 
tain fhe would not have accepted ithe empire 
from any other hand: and had I been a 
eee man, fhe would have ratfed me to 
er throne, Yet I had the fortitude, I] ought 
perhaps, to fay, the Lardnefs of heart, to bid 
her depart from my fight; depart for ever! 
What, O Publius, was your conqueft over 
yourfelf, in piving back to her betrothed 
lover the Celtiberian captive, compared ta 
this? Indeed that was no conquett. I will 
not fo difhonour the virtue of Scipio, as to 
think he could feel any ftruggle with himfelf 
on that account A woman engaged to 
another, engaged by affection as well as 
vows, let her have been ever fo beautiful, 
could :a:fe in your heart no fentiments but 
compaflion and friendfhip. To have violated 
et, would have been an a& of brutality, 
: which 
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which none, but another Tarquin could have 
¢emmitted. To have detained her from her 
hufband, would have been cruel. But where 
love is mutual, where the object beloved fafters 
more in the feparation thatx you do yourtelf, 
to part with der is indeed a ftruggle! It ts the 
hardeft facrifice a good heart can make ta its 
duty. 
SCIPIO, he 
I acknowledge that it is, and yield you 
the palm. But I will awn to you, Titus, 1 
never knew much of the tendernets you de+ 
{cribe. Hannibal, Carthage, Rome, the 
faving ef my country, the fubduing of its 
rival—thefe filled my thoughts, and leftso 
room there for thofe effeminate paffions, I 
do not blame your fenfibility: but, when 
J went to the capitol fo talk with FORE, 
I never confulted him about love affairs, + +r 
TITUS. ss Aa 
If my foul had been pofleffed by ambition 
alone, I might poffibly have been a grester 
man than Twas; but Ifhould not have ben 
.more virtuous, nor have gained the title 
‘I preferred to that of Conqueror of Judea 
and emperor of Rome, in being called 
the Delight of Humankind, 
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DIALOGUE WMI. 
‘Henry Dukeof Guisse—MacuiaveEL, 


GUISE. 
VAUNT, thou fiend!—I abhor thy 
fight —-I look upon thee as the original 
caufe of my death, and of all the calamities 
brought upon the French pation, in my 

father’s time and my own. 

MACHIAVEL. 

‘I the caufe of your death ! You furprize me, 

GUISE 
Yes:—Your pernicious maxims of policy, 
imported trom Florence with Catharine of 
Medicis your wicked difciple, produced in 
France fuch a government, fuch ditiimula- 
tion, fuch perfidy, fuch violent, ruthlefs 
counfels, as threw that whole Kingdom into 
the utm ae confufion, and ended my hfe, 
even in the palace of my fovereign, by the 


words of flattins. 


MACHIAVEL, 

Whoever may have a right to complain or 
my policy, you, Sir, have not. You owed 
‘vour gieatnefs toit; and your deviating from 
jt was the real coufe of your: death. If ir 
had not been for the affafination of admiral 
Coligni and the maflacre of the Huguenots, 
the {trength and power which the conduct of 
io able a chief would have given to that 


party, ayer the death of your father, its matt 


daneerous 
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dangerous enemy, would have been fatal to 
your houfe: nor could’ you, even with all 
the advantage you drew from that great frroke 
of royal policy, have acquired the authority 
you afterwards rofe to in the kingdom of 
France, but by purfuing my maxims; by 
availing yourfelf of the {pecious name of re- 
ligion, to ferve the fecret purpofes of your 
ambition; and by fuffering no reftraint of 
fear or con{cience, not even the guilt of ex- 
citing a civil war, to. check the neceflary 
progrefs of your well-concerted defigns. But 
on the day of the darricades you moft im- 
prudently let the king efcape out of Paris, 
when you might have flain or depofed him. 
‘This was direQly again{t the great rule of my 
politicks, not to flop /bort in.rebellion or treafon 
will the work be fully compleated. And you 
were juftly ceufured for it by Pope Sixtus 
‘Quintus, a more confummate politician, 
who faid, you ought to have known, that when 
a fubjeci draws his fword againft bis king, he 
feould throw away the frabbard. You irke- 
wife deviated from my coun{els, by putting 
yourfelf in the power of a fovereigy you had 
fo much offended. Why would you, againft 
all the cautions I had given, expofe your life 
in a royal caftle to the mercy of that prince ? 
You trufted to bis fear; but fear, infulred 
and dedperate,: is often crucl. Impute there- 
“fore your. death, not. to, any fault m my 
maxims; byt to your own follyin not having 
f{ufficiently, obferved chem, 3 
GUISF. 
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GUISE. 

Tf neither I nor that prince had ever pracy 
tifed your maximsin any part of our condugs 
he would have reigned many years with 
honour and peace, and I fhould have rifen 
by my courage and talents to as high a pitch: 
of greatnefs as it confifted with the duty of a 
fubje& to defire. But your inftrudtions led 
us on into thofe crooked paths, out of which 
there was no retreat without great dangers, 
ror a pofiibility of advancing without being 
detefted by all mankind; and whoever is fo 
has every thing to fear from that deteftation: 
1 will give you a proof of this, in the fate of 
a prince, who ‘ought to have been your hero, 
inftead of Cafar Borgia, becaufe- he was in- 
comparably a greater man, and, of all who 
ever lived, feems to have atted moft fteadily 
eae according to the rules laid down by you; [ 
Prine. mean Richard III, king of England. -He 
{topped at no crime that could be profit- 
able. to him: he wasa diflembler, a hypo~ 
crite, a murderer in cool blood: after the 
death of his brother, he gained the crown, 
by .cutting off, without pity; all who ftood 
in his way. He trufted no man any further. 
than helped his own purpofes, and confilted 
with his own fafety. He liberally rewarded 
all fervices done him; but would not let the 
remembrance of them atone for offences, or 
fave any man from deftruction who obftructed 
his.views. Neverthelefs, though his-natase 
dhrenk from no wickednefs which could, ferwe, 


his 
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his ambition, he poflefled and exercifed all 
thofe virtues which you recommend to‘the 
praftice of your prince. He was bold and 
prudent in war, juft and ftriét in the general 
adminiftration of his goernment, and par- 
ticularly careful, by a vigourous execution of 
the laws, to protect the people againft‘in- 
juries or oppreffions from the great. In all 
his actions and words there conftantly appeared 
the higheft concern for the honour of the 
nation. He was neither greedy of wealth 
that belonged to other men, nor profufe of 
his own: but knew how to give, and where 
to fave. He profefled a moft edifying fenfe 
of religion, pretended great zeal for the re- 
formation of manners, and was really an 
example of fobriety, chaftity, and temper- 
ance, in the whole courfe of his life. Nor 
did he fhed any blood, but of thofe who 
were fuch obftacles‘in his way to dominion 
as could not poffibly be removed by any other 
means. This was a prince after your Aeart: 
yet, mark his end. The horrour his crimes 
had excited in the minds of his fubjeéts, and 
the deteftation it produced, were fo pernicious 
to him, that they enabled an exi/e, who had 
no right to the crown, and whofe abilities 
were much inferior to his, to invade his realm, 
and deftroy him. 
MACHIAVEL. 

This example, I own, may feem to be of 
fome weight againft the treth of my fyftem. 
But at the fame time it demonftrates, that 

there 
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there’svas nothing fo new in the dodrines 1 
publifhed, as to make it reafonable to charge 
me with the diforders and mifchiefs, which, 
fince my time, any kingdom may have hap- 
pened to fuffer from the ambition of a fabjyect, 
or the tyranny of a prince. Human nature 
‘waits no teaching, to render it wicked. In 
courts more efpecially there has been, from 
the firft inftitution of monarchtes, a polity 
practifed, -not lefs repugnant than’ mine’ to 
the narrow and vulgar laws of humanity and 
religion. Why fhould I be fingled out as 
worle than other ftatefmen ? ak 

a: GUISE, tes 

There have been, it muft be owned, in afl 
ages and all ftates, many wicked politicians. 
But thou art the frft that ever taught the 
felence of tyranny, reduced it to rules, and 
inftru@ted his difciples how to acquire and 
fecure it, by treachery, perjuries, affaffina- 
tions, profcriptions; and with a particular 


caution, not to be ftopped in the progrefs of 


their crrmes by any check of the conicience, 
or feeling of the heart; but to puth them as 
far as they thall judge to be neceflary to their 
‘greatnefs and fafety. It is this which has 
given thee a pre-eminence in guilt over all 


 MACHIAVEL. 


~ Tf you had read ‘my book with candour, 


you would have perceived that [ did not defire 
to render men either tyrants or rebels ; but 
only-thewed, if they were fo. what condué, 


IN 
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in {uch circumf{tances, 1t would be rational 
and expedient for them to obferve. 
GUISE. 

When you were a minifter of ftate in Flo- 
rence, if any chemift, or phyfician, had pub- 
lifhed a treatife, to inftruct his countrymen 
in the art of poifoning, and how to do it 
with the moft certain deftrudtion to others 
and fecurity to themfelves; would you have 
allowed him to plead in his juftification, that 
he did not defire men to slat their neigh- 
bours; but, if they would ufe fuch evil means 
of mending their fortunes, there could furely 
be no harm in letting them know what were 
the moft effectual poifons, and by what me- 
thods they might give them without being 
difcovered? Would you have thought it a 
fufficient apology for him, that he had drop- 
ped in his preface, or here and there in his 
book, a fober exhortation againft the com- 
mitting of murder? Without all doubt, as a 
magiftrate concerned for the fafety of the 
people of Florence, you would have punifhed 
the wretch wh the utmoft feverity, and 
taken great care to deftray every copy of fo 
pernicious a boos. = Yct your own admired 
work contains a more bancful and more in- 
fernalart. It poious ftate, and kingdoms, and 


{preads its malignity, like a general peftilence, 
over the whole world, 


MACHIAVEL, 
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MACHIAVEL, 

You muft acknowledge at leaft, that my 
difcourfes on Livy are full of wife and vir- 
tuous maxims and precepts of government. 

| GUISE. 

This, I think, rather aggravates than alle- 
viates your guilt. How could you ftudy and 
comment upon Livy with fo acute and pro- 
found an underftanding, and afterwards write 
a book fo abfoutely repugnant to all the leffons 
of policy taught by that fage and moral hifto- 
rian? how could you, who had feen the picture 
of virtue foamiably drawn by his hand, and who 
{eemed yourfelf to be fenfible of all its charms, 
fall in love with a fury, and fet up her dread- 
ful image as an object of worthip to princes? 

MACHIAVEL, 

I was feduced by vanity.—My heart was 
formed to love virtue. But I wanted to be 
thought a greater genius in politicks than 
Ariftotle or Plato. Vanity, fir, is a paffion as 
itrong in authors as ambition in princes; or 
rather it is the fame paffion exerting itfelf 
differently. I was a duke of Guife in the re~ 
pzeblick of letters, 

GUISE, 

The bad influences of your guilt have 
reached further than mine, and been more 
lafting. But, heaven be praifed, your credit is 
at prefent much declining in Europe. I have 
beet told by fome fhades who are lately ar- 
rived here, that the ableft ftatefman of his 


time, a king, with whofe fame the world is 


filled, 
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filled, has anfwered your book, and con- 
fured all thé psinciples of it, with a noble 
feorn and AbWorrence. I am alfo affured, that 
in England “there is a great and good king, 
whofe whyle life has been a continued oppafition 
tq "your cull KYB nts who has hated all cruélty, 
all fraud, all falfenefs; whofe word has been 
facred, whofe honour inviolate; who has 
made the laws of his kingdom the 1ules of 
his government, and good taith and a regard 
for the hberty of mankind the principles of 
his condu& with 1efpect to foreign powers ; 
who ‘reigns tnore abfolutely now in the hearts 
of his people, and does greater things by the 
confidencé they ‘place in him, and by the 
efforts they maKt from the generous zeal of 
affection, than my tmonarcli ever did, or ever 
wilf do, by ‘all the arts of iniquity which 
you recommended, 
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DIALOGUE XHI. 


Virerr—Hor ACE~-MERCUR Y—SCALIGER 
THE ELDER. 


| _ VIRGIL, 

M Y dear Horace, your company is my 
greateft delight, even in the Elyfian 
fields. No wonder it was fo when we lived: 
together in Rome. Never had man fo gen- 
teel,. fo agreeable,. fo eafy a wit, or a temper 
fo pliant to the inclinations of others in the: 
intercourfe of fociety. And then. fuch inte- 
grity, fuch fidelity, fuch generofity in your 
nature! a foul fo free from all envy, fo bene- 
volent,. fo fincere, fo placable in its: anger, fo 
warm and conftant in its affeCtions! You 
were as neceflary to Macenas, as he to Au- 
guftus. Your converfation fweetened to: him: 
all the cares of his miniftry ; your gaiety 
cheared his drooping fpirits ;. and your coun- 
fels affifted him when he wanted advice. 
For you were capable, my dear Horace, of 
counfeling ftatefmen.. Your fagacity, your 
diferetion, your fecrefy, your clear judgement 
in. all affairs, recommended you to the con- 
fidence, not of Maecenas alone, but of Au- 
guftus himfelf; which you nobly made ufe 
et, to ferve your old friends of the republi- 
can party, and to confirm both the minifter and. 
the prince in their love of mild and moderate 
meafures 
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teafures ; yet with a feverereftraint of licena 
tioufnefs, the moft dangerous enemy to the 
whole commonwealth under any form of 
- government. | | 
HORACE. | 
To be fo praifed by Virgil, would have 
put me in Elyfium while I was alive—But I 
 denastined modefty will not fuffer me, in 
return for thefe encomiums, to {peak of your 
character. Suppofing it as perfect as your 
poems, you would think, as you did of them, 
that it wanted corredtion. 

VIRGIL, 

Don’t talk of my modefty. —How much 
greater was yours, when you difclaimed the 
name of a poet, you whofe odes are fo noble, 
{o harmonious, fo fublime! 

HORACE, : 

I felt myfelf too inferior to the dignity of 
that name. 

VIRGIL. 

I think you did like Auguftus, when he 
refufed to accept the title ot king, but kept 
all the power with which it was ever attended. 
Even in your epiftles and fatires, where the 
‘poet was concealed -as much as he could be, 
you. may properly be .compared to a prince 
in difguife, or in his: hours of familiarity with 
his intimate friends.:*the pomp and’ majefty 
were dropped, but the greatnefs remained. 

HORACE. 

Well:—I wall not contradict you; and (to 

fay the truth) I fhould do it with no very 
N 2 sood 
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good grace, becaufe in fome of my odes I 
have not fpoken fo modeftly of my own 
poetry as in my epiftles. But, to make you 
know your pre-eminence over me and all 
writers of Latin verfe, I will carry you to 
Quintilian, the beft of all Roman criticks, 
who will tell you in what rank you ought to 
be placed. 

| VIRGIL. | 

I fear his judgement of me was biafled by 
your commendation.—But who 1s this fhade 
that Mercury 1s conducting? I never faw one 
that ftalked with fo much pride, or had fuch 
ridiculous arrogance exprefied in his looks! 

HORACE. | 

They come towards us :—Hail, Mercury! 

What is this ftranger with you! 
MERCURY. 

His name is Julius Cefar Scaliger, and he 

is by profeffion a critick. 
HORACE. 
Julius Cefar Scaliger! He was, I prefume, 
a dictator in criticifm. 
MERCURY. 
Yes, and he has exercifed his fovereign 
power over you. 
HORACE. 
IT will not prefume to oppofe it. I had 
enough of following Brutus at Philippi. 
MERCURY. 
Talk to him a little :—He’ll amufe vou. 
I brought him to you on purpofe. 


HORACE. 
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HORACE. 

Virgil, do you accoit him :-—J cannot do 
it with proper gravity: I fhall laugh in his 
face. 

| VIRGIL. 

Sir, may I afk for what reafon you catt 
your eyes fo fupercilioufly upon Horace and 
me? I don’t remember that Auguftus ever 
looked down upon us with fuch an air‘of 
fuperiority, when we were his fubjedts. 

SCALIGER. 

He was only a fovereign over your bodies, 
and owed his power to violence arid ufurpa- 
tion. But I have from nature an abfolute 
dominion over the wit of all authors, who 
are fubjected to me as thie greateft of criticks 
or bypercriticks, z 

VIRGIL. 

Your jurifdiction, great fir, is very exten- 
five :—and: what judgements have you been 
pleated to pafs upon us? 

| SCALIGER,. 

Is it poffible you fhould be ignorant of my 
decrees? I have placed you, Virgil, above 
Homers whom I have fhewn to be— 

VIRGIL. 

Hold, fir—no blafphemy apainlt my maf- 

ter. 
HORACE. 
But what have you faid of me? 


N 3 SCALIGER, 
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HORACE. 

A fhort way indeed to univerfal fame | ! And 

I fuppofe you were very peremptory in your 
decifions. 

SCALIGER, 

_ Peremptory! ay.—If any man dared to 

contradict my opinions, I called him a dunce, 

a rafcal, a villain, and frightened him out of 
his wits. 

VIRGIL. 
But what faid others to this method of 


: irae ? 


SCALIGER,. 
. They generally believed me, becaufe of 
the confidence of my affertions ; and thought 


Acauld not be fo infolent, or foangry, if I were 
not abfolutely {ure of being in the right. 


Befides, in my controverfies, I hada great help 
from the language in which I wrote : for one 
can fcold and call names with a much better 
grace in Latin than in French, | or any ae 
modern tongue, 3 : _ 

| HORACE. 

Have not heard, that you’ pretended ta 
derive your decent oe the ponent of Ves 
ae | : 
SCALIGER. 

Pr etended | do you prefume to deny it? 

age HORACE. - 

Not I indeed: Genealogy is not my {cience. 
If you thould claim to detcend in a‘ direct 
line from king Midas, ‘I would nat difpute 


if. 


VIRGIL. 
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SCALIGER. 

I have faid, that I bad rather have written 
the little Dialogue between you and Lydia, than 
Save been made king of Arragon. 

HORACE. 

If we were:in the other world, you fhould 
give me the kingdom, and take both the ode 
‘and the lady in return, But did you always 
pronounce fo favourably for us? 

SCALIGER. 

Send for my works, and read them.—Mer- 
cury will bring them to you with the firft 
learned ghoft that arrives here from Europe. 
There is inftruétion for you in them: I tell 
you of your faults——But it was my whim to 
commend that little ode; and I never do 
things by halves. When d give praife, I 
give it liberally, to fhew my royal bounty. 
But I generally blame, to exert all the vigour 
of my cenforian power, and keep my fubjects 
an awe. 

"HORACE. 

You did not confine your fovereignty to 
poets; you exercifed i it, no doubt, over al] 
other writers, 

SCALIGER. 

I was a poet, a philofopher, a ftatefman, 
an orator, an hiftorian, a divine; without 
doing the drudgery of any of thefe, but only 
cenfuring thofe'who did, and fhewing thereby 
the fuperionity of my genius over them all. 
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VIRGIL. 

I wonder, Scaliger, that you ftooped to fo 
low an ambition. Was it not greater to reign 
over all Mount Parnaflys than over a petty 
{tate in Italy? 

SCALIGER. 
— You fay well.—I was too condefeending to 
the prejudices of vulgar opinion, The igno- 
rant multitude imagine that a prince is a greater 
man than acritick, Their folly made me 
defire to claim kindred with the Sca/as of 
Verona. | 
HORACE. 

Pray, Mercury, how do you intend to dif- 
pote of this aug uft perfon? You cannot think 
it proper to let him remain with us.—He 
mufi be placed with the c — > he mutt 
go to Olympus. 

MERCURY, 

Be not afraid.—He fhall not trouble you 
Jong. I brought him hither, to divert you 
with the fight of an animal you never had 
feen, and mylelf with your fyrprize. He is 
the chief of all the modern criticks, the moft 
renowned captain of that numerous and dread 
ful band. Whacever you may think of him, 
I can ferioufly aflure you, that, before he 


went mad, he had good parts and great 


Jearning, But I will now explain to you the 
original c caufe of the abfurdities he has uttered. 
His mind was formed i in fuch a manner, that, 
like fome perfpective glafles, it either dia 
pifhed gr magnified allob jects too much ; but 
| above 
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above all others it magnified the gocd man 
to himfelf. This made him fo proud, that 
it turned his brain, Now I have had my 
{port with him, I think it will be charity 
to rcftore him to his fenfes; or rather to 
beftow, what nature denied him, a found 
judgement. Come hither, Scaliger. —By 
this touch of my caduceus, a give thee 
power to fee things as they are, and among 
others thyfelf.—Look, gentlemen, how his 
countenance is fallen in a moment! Hear 
what he fays ep is talking to himtelf. 
| CALIGER. : 

Blefs me! ms what perfons have I been 
difcourfing! with Virgil and Horace? How 
could J venture to open my hips in their pre- 
fence ? Good Mercury, Ibefeech you, let me 
retire from a company for which Lam very 
unfit, Let me g0 and hide my head in the 
deepett fhade of that grove which I fee in the 
valley. After [have performed a penance tltere, 
1 will crawl on my knees to the feet of thote 
illuftrious thades, and beg them to fee me 
burn my impertinent books of criticitm, in 
the fiery billows of Phlegethon, with my 
own hands. 

| MERCURY. 

They will both receive thee into favour. 
This mortification of truly knowing thytelf 
is a fufficient atonement for thy former pre- 
“ype on, 
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DIALOGUE XIV, 


BoILEAU PoPpE. 





BOILEAU. 


R. Pope, you. have done me great honou rs 
I am told, that you made me your 
model in poetry, "and walked on Parnaffus in 
the fame paths which I had trod, | 
POPE. 

We both followed Horace: but in our 
snanner of imitation, | and in the turn of our 
natural genius, there was, I believe, much re- 
femblance. We both were too irritable, and 
too eafily hurt by offences even from the loweft 
of mens The keen edge of our wit was fre- 
quently turned againft thofe whom it was 
more a fhame to contend with than an honoug 
to os adel 

 «~BOILEAUD. 

Yes :—But | in general we were the cham- 
pions of good morals, good fenfe, and good 
Jearning. If our love of thefe were fome- 
times heated into anger again{t thofe who of- 


fended them no lets than ws, is that anger tq 
be blamed p 


iahies POPE. | 
It ould have been: nobler, if we had not 


been parties in the quarrel. Our enemies ob- 


ferve, that neither our cenfure nor our praife 
was always cuipanie 


BOILEAU; 
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BOILEAU. © 

It might perhaps have been better, if in 
{ome inftances we had not praifed or blamed 
fomuch, But in panegyrick and fatire mode- 
ration is infipid, 

POPE. 7 

‘Moderation i is a cold unpoetical virtue. Mere 
hiftorical truth is better written in profe. 
And therefore I think you did judicioufly, 
when you threw into the fire your hiftory of 
Louis le Grand, and trufted his fame to your 
poems. 

BOILEAU. 

When thofe poems were publifhed, that 
monarch was the idol of the French nation. 
If you and I had not known, in our occafional 
compofitions, how to fpeak to the paflions 
as well as to the fober reafon of mankind, 
we fhould not ‘have acquired that defpotick 
authority in the empite. of wit, which made 
us fo formidable to all the inferior tnbe of 
poets in England and F rance. Befide, fharp 
fatyrifts want great patrons. — 

POPE, 

All the praife which my friends ‘aeaiiel 
from me was unbought. In this, at leaft, I 
may boaft a ee over the penoned 
Boileau, 

B OILEAU. 

A penfion in France was an honourable dif- 
tin@ion. Had-you been a Frenchman, you 
wauld have ambitioufly fought it; had I been 
an-Englifhman, I fhould have proudly de- 

6 7 clined 
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clined it, Jf our merit in other refpects be 
not unequal, this difference will not fet me 
much below you in the temple of virtue or 
of fame, | 

POPE. 

It is not for me to draw a comparifon be- 
tween our works. But, if I may believe the 
beft criticks who have talked to me on the 
fubject, my Rape of the Lock is not inferior 
to your Lutrins and my Art of Criticifn may 
well be compared with your Art of Poetry: 
my Exhic Epifiles ave efteemed at leaft equal 
to yours, and my Satres much better. 

BOILEAU. 7 

Hold, Mr. Pope.—If there be really 


‘fuch aiympathy in our natures as you fup- 


poted, there may be reafon to fear, that, if 
we go on in this manner comparing our works, 
we fhall not part in good friendthip. 

POPE. 

No, no:—the mild air of the Elyfian 
ficlds has mitigated my temper, as I prefume 
it has yours, But in truth our reputations 
are nearly ona level. Our writings are ad- 
mired almoft equally+(as I hear) for energy 
and yujinefs of thought. We both of us car- 
ried the beauty of our diction, and the har- 
mony of our numbers, to the higheft per- 
feion that our languages would admit. Our 
poems were polifhed to the utmoft degree of 
correctnefs ; yet without lofing their fire, or 
the agreeable appearance of freedom and eafe. 
We Lorrewed much from the ancients, though 
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you, I believe, more than I: but our imi- 

tations (to ufe an expreflion of your OWn) See Boil-_ 

bad fill an original air. | ae ae 
| BOILEAU. hiaatult. 

I will confefs, Sir, (to fhew you that the | 
Elyfian climate has had its effects upon me) 

I will fairly confefs, without the leaft ill- 
humour, that, in your Eloifa io Abelard, 
your Verfes to the Memory of an unfortunate 
Lady, and fome others you wrote in your 
youth, there is more fire of poetry than in 
any of mine, You excelled in the pathetick, 
which I never approached. I will alfo allow, 
that you hit the manner of Horace, and the 
Sty delicacy of his wit, more exactly than 1, 
or than any other man who has written fince 
his time. Nor could J, nor did even Lucre- 
tius himfelf, make pdzlofophy fo poetical, and 
embellith it with fuch charms as you have 
given to that of Plato, or (to {peak more pro- 
perly) of fome of his modern difciples, in 
your celebrated Effay on Man. 

POPE. 

What do you think of my Homer 2 

| BOILEAU. 

Your Homer is the moft fpirited, the moft 
poetical, the moft elegant, and the mott 
pleafing tranflation, that ever was madeor 
any ancient poem; though not fo much in 
the manner of the original, or fo exactly agree- 
able to the /enfe in all places,-as might per- 
haps be defired. But when I confider the 
years you fpent in this work, and how many 

excellent 
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excellent original poems you might with lefs 
difficulty have produced in that time, I ean- 
not but regret that your talents were thus 
employed. A great poet, fo tied down toa 
tedious tranflation, is a Columbus chained to an 


oar, What new regions of fancy, full of 


treafures yet untouched, might you have ex- 
plored, if yon had been at liberty boldly to 
expand your fails, and fteer your own courfe, 
under the conduc and dire&tion of your own 
genius !—But I am ftill more angry with you: 
tor your edition of Shakefpear. The. office 
of an editor was below you, and your mind 
was unfit for the drudgery it requires. Would 
any body think of employing a Raphael to 
clean an old picture ? : 
POPE. | 
The principal caufe of my undertaking 
that tafk was zeal for thé honour of Shake- 
fpear: and, if you knew all his beauties as 
well as I, you would not wonder at this 
zeal. No other author had ever fo cgpious, 
fo bold, fo ereative an imagination, with fo 
perfect a knowledge of the paffions, the 
humours, and fentiments of mankind. He 
painted all characters, from kings down to, 
peafants, with equal truth and equal force. 


if human nature were deftroyed, and no mo- 


nument were left of it except his works, 
other beings might know what man was from 
thofe writings. ) 


BOILEAU, 
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. , BOTLEAUN. | 
You fay ‘he, painted all characters, from 
kings down to peafants, with equal truth 
and equal force. I cannot deny that he did 
fo: but I with he had not jumbled thofe 


characters together, in the compofition of 


his pictures, as he has frequently done. 

| POPE, | 

The ftrange mixture of tragedy, comedy, 
and farce, m the fame play, nay fometimes 
in the fame fcene, I acknowledge to be quite 
mexcufable. But this was the tafte of the 
times when Shakefpear wrote. | 

BOILEAU. 


A great. genius ought to guide, not fer~. 


vilely follow, the tafte of his contempo- 
Faries, | = 
POPE. 
Confider from how thick a darknefs of 
barbarifm the gemius of Shakefpear broke 


forth! What were the Engtifh, and what 


(let me afk you) were the French dramatic 
performances, in the age when he flourifhed ? 
The advances he made towards the higheft 
perfection both of tragedy and comedy are 
amazing! In the principal points, in the 
power of exciting terror and pity, of a 
Jaughter in an. audience, none yet has: excelle 
him, and very few have equalled. 

Ae BOILEAU. - 

Do you think that he was equal in co- 
medy: to: Moliere ? | 

| POP Es 
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i POP Eu: 

“Tae comidh- -force Ido: * but: inthe: fine‘and! 
delicate ftrokes of {atire, and’ what is ealle@i 
genteel comedy, hewas greatly inferior to that 
adrfirdble- writer. There jis nothifig in him 
to’ compare with | the Mifanthroge, the Ecob' 
des ‘Femmes, ‘or Tartufe. 

BOILEAU. 

This Mr. Pope, is a great. deal for ‘an: 
Enelifhman to acknowledge. ' A veneration | 
fot-‘Shakefpear feems to be a ‘part: of your. 
national religion, and the only part in: whieh’ 
even ‘your men of fente are fanaticks. 

: ‘POPE. 

He: who can read. Shakefpear,: we be cool : 
enough. for all the accuracy of fober criticifm, 
has: more of reafon than tafte, 

‘ BOILEAU. 3 

oP join with you in admiritig” ina as a 

rodigy of genius, though 1 find themoft 
fhocking abfurditiés -in -his plays; © abfur-. 
dities which no oe of. my nation caty 


pardon. 











fy Shs SRO! Pe: 

We will be fatisfied with your feeling the: 
excellence of his beauties. - But) you»would: 
admire him ftill: more, if- you could fee the. 
chief characters in-all his ‘beft tragedies re- 
preferited | by’an' aétor, who: appeared on the 
flage a little before T left the world. He has’ 
fhewn the Enghth’ ‘nation more: excellenées- 
in’ Shakefpear, ‘than the quickeft ‘wits: coukd 


| difeern, | and “has “imprinted: them On che: 


’ heart 
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heart with a livelier feeling than the moft 
fenfible natures had ever experienced withous 
his helps 

; BOILEAU, 

The variety, {pirit, and force, of Mr. 
Garrick’s action have been much praifed to 
me by many of his countrymen, whofe 
fhades I converfe with, and who agree in 
{peaking of him as we do of Baron, our moft 
natural and moft admired aG@or. I have aifo 
heard of anather, who has now quitted the 
ftage, but who had filled, with great dig- 
hity, force, and elevation, fome tragick parts ; 
and exceHed fo much in the comick, that 
none ever has deferved a higher applaufe. 

POPE, 

Mr. Quin was indeed a moft perfe& co- 
median. Jn the part of Fa/faf particularly, 
whereia the utmott force of Shakefpear’s 4y- 
mour appears, he attained to fuch perfection, 
that he was not an actor; he was the man de- 
{cribed by Shakefpear ; “he was Falfaf him- 
felf! When I faw him do it, the pleafantry 
of the fat knight appeared to me fo bewitching, 
all his vices were fo mirthful, that I could not 
much wonder at his having feduced a young 
prince even to rad in his company. 

BOILEAU. 

That character is not well underftood by 
the French. They fuppofe it belongs, not 
to comedy, but to farce: whereas the Englith 
fee in it the fineft and higheft ftrokes of wit 
and humour. Perhaps thefe different judge- 
aments may be accounted for, in fome mea- 

Vor. Il. O {ure, 
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fure, ‘by the diverfity of manners in different 
cowmtries., But don’t you allow,: Mr. Pope; 
that. our writers, both of tragedy and co- 
medy, are, upon the whole, more perfeét 
mafters of their art than yours? If you deny 
it; I will appeal to the Athenians, the only 
judges qualified to decide the difpute. I will re- 
fer it to Eurtpides, Sophocles, and Meriander. 
POPE. 

Iam afraid of thofe judges: for I fee them 
continually walking hand in hand, and en- 
gaged in the moft friendly converfation, with 
Corneille, Racine, and Moliere. Our dra- 
matick writers feem, in general, not fo fond 
of their company: they fometimres fhove 
rudely by them, and give themfelves airs of 
{uperiority. They flight their reprimands, 
and laugh at their precepts. In fhort, they 
will be tried hy heir country alone; aad that 
judicature is paitial. 

BOILEAU, : 

I will prefs this queftion no further,—But 
Jet me afk you, to which of our rival tra- 
gedians, Racine and Corneille, do you give 
the preference ? 


POPE. | 

The fublimeft plays of Corne#lle are, in 
my judgement, equalled by the Athalia of 
Racine; and the tender paffions ate certainly 
touched by that elegant and moft pathetick 
writer with a much finer hand, I need-not 
add, that he is infinitely more correét than 
Corneille, and more harmonious aad ‘noble 
: “In 
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ttn his verfification.- Corneille formed himéelf 

eutirelyupon Lucan; but the mafter of Racine 

~was-Virgil, ,.How much better a tafte had the 

Fotmer than the latter in chefing his-model! 
BOILEAU. 

My friendfhip with Racine, and my par- 
tuality for his writings, make me hear with 
eteat pleafure the preferencé given to him 
above Corneille by fo judicious a critick. 

POPE. 

That he excelled his competitor in the 
particulars I have mentioned, cannot I think 
‘be denied. But yet the fpirit and the -ma- 
jefty'-of ancient Rome were never fo well 
exprefled as by Corneille. Nor has any 
other French dramatick writer, in the general 
chara€ter of his works, fhewn fuch a maf- 

.culine ftrength and greatnefs of thought. 
Racine is the fwan defcribed by ancient 
poets, which rifes to the clouds on downy 
wings, and fings a {weet, but a gentle and 
plaintive note. Corneille is the eagle, which 
foars to the f{kies on bold and founding fpi- 
nions, and fears not to perch on the {ceptre 
of Jupiter, or to bear in his pounces the 
lightning of the god. 
BOILEAY., 

‘Iam glad to find, Mr, Pope, that, in 
‘praifing Corneille, yourun into poetry; witch 
448 not the language of fober critici/m, though 
‘fometimes uied' by Longinus. 

ae: POPE. 
J caught the fire from the idea of Corneille. 
O 2 BOl- 
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BOILEAU. 
"He hae bright lathes ; yet 1 think that in 
bis ‘thunder there'is often more osfe than firti 
Don't you find hit too declamatory, too tur 
gid, too unnatural, even in his beft tragedies ? 
2) POP E. 

I own I do Yet the greatnefs and elevas 
tion of his fentiments, and the hervous 
vigour of his fen{e, atone, m #ty opinion, for 
all‘his faults. But let me now, in my furn, de- 
five your opinion of our epick poet, Milton. 

BOILEAYW. é 

Longinus perhaps would prefer him to aff 
other wtiters: for he furpafles even Homer 
in the fxblime, But other criticks; who re- 
quire variety, and agreeablentfs, and a cot- 
rect regularity of thought and judgement, in 
aty-epiek poem, who carr endure rio abfur- 
dities; no extravégant fictions, would place 
him far below Virgil. 

; POPE. ' 

His genius was indeed fo vaft and fublime, 
that his poem feems beyond the limits of 
criticifm : as his fubje@& is beyond the limits 
of hature. The bright and exceffive blaze 
of ‘poetical fire, which fhines -in fo many 
parts of the Paradife Lof, will hardly peré 
mit the dazzled eye to fee its faults. 

x BOILEAU ’ Ir 

The tafte of 'yobur countrymen is much! 
chatiged finte cou ‘of Charles If, whett’ 
Dryden was t a preattr t than 
Miheon! ee. a o oe 2 oy 
ae ce poppy 
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POPR. 

The politicks of Milton -at that time 
brought his poetry into difgrace: for it is a 
rule with the Englith ; they ‘fee no good in 
aman whofe politicks they diflike. But, as 
their notions of government are apt to change, 
men of patts, whom they havé flighted, be- 
come their fayourite authors; and others, 
who have poffeft their warmeft admiration, 
are in their turn under-valued. This revo- 
Jution of+fayour was experienced by Dryden 
as well as Milton. He lived to fee his 
writings, together with his politicks, quite 
out of fafhion. But even im the days ot his 
highef profperity, when the generality of 
the people admired his Almanzor, and 
thought his Indian Emperor the perfection of 
tragedy, the duke of Buckingham and lord 
Rochefter, the two wittieft noblemen our 
country has produced, attacked his fame, 
and turned the rants of his heroes, the jargon 
of his fpirits, and the abfurdity of his plots, 
into juit ridicule. . ne 
| BOJ[LEAU, 

You have made him good amends, by: the 
praife yau have given him in {ome of your 
writings. ; 

POPE. 

I owed him that praife, ag my mafter in 
the art of verfificatiaon. ¥et | fubfcribe to 
the cenfures which have bees paffod by other 
writers on many of big works. They are 
good criticks; but he is ftyll a great paet. 
¥ou, Sir, I am fure, muft particularly ad- 
Pua pe Ce) 3 ' mire 
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mire Kim. as an excellent fatirift. His 4b/a* 
fom’ and Achitophel is ‘a matter- -piecé in that’ 
way, of writing; and his Mac Flecno is;' 
Il ‘think, inferior to it in nothing but the’ 
theanncfs of the fubjeé. 

BOILEAU, 

“Pid not you take the model of your 
Dunciad from the ‘latter of thote very inget 
nious fatires? 

POPE. 

I did—but my work is more extenfive than 
liis, and my irhagination ‘has taken in it a 
greater {cope. 

BOILEAU. 

‘ Some criticks may doubt whether the length 
of your foem were'fo properly fuited to the 
meannefs of the fubjcét as the brevity of his. 
Three ’cantos to expofe a dunce crowned with 
Jatirel! I have not given above three lines to 
the author of the Pucede. 

POPE, 

M y intention was, to expofe, nof one autho 
alone, but all the dulnefs and falfétafte of thre 
Englith nation in my times. Could fuch a de- 
fien be contracted into a narrower compafs? 

-" RBOTLEAU. 

We will not difpute on this poimt, nor 
whether the hero‘ef your Diuncmd were 
really a dunce, “But ‘has not Dryden been 
accufed of immotality and prophanenefs in 
fore’ of hid’ wiitthys ! 

POP ¥. . 

’Fte has,’ with too much rexfor: and Tay 
forry to fay; that all our béft comick writers 

atter 
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after: Shadkefpeat and Fons. except Addifon | 
and; Steele, . are,.as liable as he to that heavy 


charge, Fletcher is thocking. Etheridge, 


Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Far-. 


quhar, have painted the manners of the 
times in which they wrote, with a mafterly 
hand: but they are too often fuch manners, 


that a virtuous man, and much more a 


virtuous woman, muft be greatly offended at 
the repreientation. 
BOILEAU, 
Jn this. refpedt, our. ftage is far preferable 
to yours, It is a fchool of morality. Vice 
is expafed to contempt and to hatred. No 


falfe colqurs are laid on, to conceal its de- 


formity ; but thofe with. which i It paints itfelf 
are there taken off. = | 
| POPE. 

re isa eaeonderal thing, that in France he 
Comick Mufe thould be the graveft lady in the 
nation. Of late fhe is fo grave, that one 
might almoft miftake her for her fitter Mel- 
pomené. Moliere made her indeed a good 
moral philofopher; but then the philofo- 
phized, like Democritus, with a merry 
laughing face. Now fhe weeps over vice, 
inftead of fhewing it to mankind, as I think 
dhe. generally ought to do, in ridicylous 
high ts. 
' BOILEAU. 

Her bufinefs is more with folly than fen 
vice; and when {he attacks the: latter, it 


Boule -be rather with ridicule than inveétive.. 
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‘Mesdinnbor add change her ufual: file. inté&a 
“feovin.of jut indignation. 
POPE... ae. 4 
1 like her beft when. fhe fmiles. But did 
1 mever. reprove your witty friend La Fon- 
vianine, for. the vieious levity that. appears - in 
Henatey: of his Tales? He was as guilty of the 
“ crime-ob debiouching. the weft a8 iat of out 
ee grs — 
/ : BOILEAU. i 
q own he was 5 and bewail the: proftitation 
of his genius, as I fhould that of an innocent 
and beautiful coaeey girl. He was all nature, 
@il. fimplicity! yet:in ‘that fimpligity there 
wasa grace and ynaffected vivacity, with 
a juftnefs of thought and eafy elegance of 
_expreflion, that can hardly be found in any 
other writer, His manner 1s quite original, 
and peculiar to himfelf, though all the mutter 
af ote writings 18 borrowed from others. 
PORE 0 3 peed 
is that manner. he has been imitated by my 
friebd Mr. Prior. - : a 
oo.) © BOILEAD. ou $ 
“He has, very Succefsfully. Some of Price's 
‘gales have the {pirit of La Fontaine’s, -wit 
More judgement ; but not, I think, with fach 
au amiable and graceful Simplicity. 
“POPE... 
Prior's: Hagp: hed mere: Stings: éhan La 
Fontaine s, Ele. was a fine: poet. in. many 
| | different 
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- different : ways: La Fortine. bur an Ohee 
And, though in fome.of his tales he caus 
that author, his Alma -was: an: original, and 
of fingular beauty. 
Ve BOTA @AM! eid oF 

Chere is a writer of Aerpick pote whe 
liyed before Milton, and whom fome of your. 
comtrymen place in the +higheft, clafs.:of 
your poets, though he is. little knowsa, én 
France. I fee him fometimes in company 
with’ Homer and Virgil, but oftener wie 
Taffo, Ariotto, and Dante. eagles dg 
| 28 POPE Lhe 

I wideiliend: you mean Spenfer. @ *here 
is a force and beauty in -fome of: his smages 
and deferiptions, equal to any in thofe writers 
you have feen him converfe with. But he 
had not the art of properly foading. his. pic- 
tures. He.brings the minute and difagreeable 
parts too much into fight; and mingles too 
fiequently vulgar and mean ideas with ndble 
and fublime. Had he chofen a fubje& proper 
for eprck poetry, ‘he feems to have had a’ fuf- 
ficient elevation and ftrength in his genius. to 
make him a great epick poet: but the allegory, 
awhich is*continued throughout. the -whole 
‘Work, fatigues the mind, aud:cannot: inteweft 
‘the heart. io much as thofe posts the chief 
actors in which are fuppofed to have‘weally 
exifted,. The Syrensand Cireé in the Odyfiey 
‘areallegorical pesfons; ‘but Ulyfies, the’ hero 
: of the:poem, was.a maa tenowned _—— 
WAILCH. 
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which makes the account of his adventures 
affeCting :and delightful. . To :be..now .and 
thien la Fairy-land, among imaginary beings, 
is a pleafing variety, and helps to diftinguthh. 
the poet from the orator or -hiftorian : but ta: 
‘be always there, is irkfome.. are) 
Aieer te hs BOTLE AU. : 

Js not Spenter likewife bhaimeable: ran con- 
founding the Chriftian with .the Pagan 
thealogy, : in fome parts of his _ Sl 
Pepi ad? thas - POP Ewes i 

Yes; he had that: fault in common. or 
Dante, with Ariofto, and with: Camoéns. 
| ovo BOLE AT, 6. 

ee is the poet that. arrived foon ye 
youon Elyfum, whom I faw Spenfer lead in 
‘and prefent to Virgil, as the author of a poem 
sefembling the Georgicks ? On his head was a 
garland. of the feveral kinds of flowers that 
‘blowin each. feafon, with evergreens: inter 
mixed, - ets 
vane on fo POPE. a 

,Your-defcription points out Thom on. He 
painted nature exactly, and with great ftrength 
of pencil. His imagination was rich, exten 
re and fublime; his di@ion bold and glow S. 
ing, but fometimes cd/cure and affected. Nat” 
did he always know. when to Shs ar what to 
reject, . 





BOILBAU. 

il fheuld. fuppate that he wrote tragedies 
ampon..the Greek models for-he is often ade 
| poittad 3 into the grove of Euripides, 





POPE, 





UL OG Un oxtv. 
‘ROPER 

He enjoys‘ that diftinétion both: as a tras 
gedian and: as a moralifi. For, not only im 
his plays, but all his other: works; there. is 
the -pureft- morality, animated by prety, and 
rendered more touching by the fine and: delis 
cate fentiments of a moft tender and benevolent 
bart. < 


gs an roa 
Hod Ph Ly oe V3 


 BOILEAU, | 

St. Evremond:. has brought me acquainted 
with Waller.—I was furprized to find in his 
writings a politenefs and ‘gal//antry which the 
French fuppofe to be appropriated only to 
theirs. His genius was a compofition, which 
is feldom to be met with, of the /ublime and 
the agreeable. In his comparifon between 
himfelf and Apollo as the lover of Daphné, 
and in that between Amoret and Sacharifla, 
there is a fineffe and. delicacy of wit, which 
the moft elegant of ourawriters have never 
exceeded. ‘Nor had Sarrazin or Voiture the 
art of praifing’more genieely the ladies whom 
they admired. But his epiftle to Cromwell, 
and his poem on the death of that extraordi- 
nary man; are written with a force and great- 
nefe‘of manner, which give him a. sae mong 

the poets: of the firft clafs. y* 
POPE | | 
Mr. Waller was unqueftionably a very fine 
writer. ° His Mufe was as well qualified as 
the Graces themfelves to ‘drefs out a: Venus ; 
and h¢ ‘could even adera:the brows of a Coll 


_ queror 
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Meror- ‘with fragrant and beautiful wreaths, 
* had. fame’ -puerile and: low thoughts, 
which anaccountably: mixed with the. elegane 
andthe noble, like {chool-boys or mob adr. 
mitted into a palace.. There was-alfo an ins 
temperance anda luxuriancy in his wit, which 
he did nat enovgh reftrain, He wrote little 
to the underftanding, and lefs to the heast.s 
but he frequently delights the imagination, 
and fometmes firikes it. with flafhes of the 
higheit fiblime.—-We had anather poet of the 
age of Charles the Firft, extremely admired 








by all his contemporaries; in whofe works. 


there is (till more affeGation of wit, a greater 
redundancy of i imagination, a worte tafte, and 
lefs. judgement: but he touched the heart 
more, and had finer sabe ™ Wallet. 
vel mean Cowley, 

BOILEAU. _— | 

q have. been often folicited to odsaire bis | 
writings by his learned friend Dr. Spratt. He. 
feems to me a great wit, and a yery amiable 
yoan, but not a good poet. 

“POPE. - 

The Spirit of poetry 1s ftrong in fome of éhis : 
odes ; ‘but. in the grt of poy & aR as. alwe Nils 
Pneey deficient... : = 

* BOLLE AU. 

1 hear that of Jate his repatation | As much, 
lowered in the opinion of the Englith. Yee. 
I cannot but think that, if asmoderate portion 








of the; fuperfluisics of bis: wit were-given by 


A pollo. ; 


: aay ¢ & | aera ronal, othe. S ee nee wy ae 
nN oe ‘eee 
T; Bs .s f eae 
a Tq; QO: ; - iy *. Say 


Agotto née of their tmodern bards; whe 
white Cémton -place théfals in very mouth 
térfe, without any abfurdity, bot: without 
a'fingle new thought, dr one eiiivening {ps 
of imagination, it would bea Preat favewr: 
them, and do therii tore fetvice, than: att the 
rules laid down in ny Att ‘of Poetry, and 
— oF Criticifm. : 

| ‘POPS, 













“Lain thukh Of your inthdBot © tee 
tn’ ‘England fome poets, whom you, ‘I knew, 


will admire, not only for the harmony arid 





Na will fait in their bile tgp 
| BOTER AY. 


Franee: tio: has prodwcéd fome very: ; er 
cellent’ writers, finee the time of my death. 
-——-Of one particularly I hear. worders. 


Fame to him is as kind‘as if He had béen dead 
a'thoufkad years. She brings His praifes to 


me’ frota ‘all ‘parts of merore: — You: a 


T fpeak of Voltaire, 
POPE. , a3 
I do: the Englith natién yields t to none in 
admiration ‘of his éxtenfive-genius. . Other 
weiters excell in fome one particulat ‘branch 








hada whele: “Academy: of Biles Eeetires Bybhn 
ane. pac ahs ae 
i “pore daibe 


That na himfelf has fach ocuiats’ for. 


pottry ‘xs no other monarch, in any age or 
6 country, 


otreftnefs oF ftyle, but the {pirit and temas 


of wit or fcience; but when the ‘hing Of 
Pruffia drew Voltaire frotri Paris to Berlin, he 


ig 
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country; has ever: poflefled,. What. am-salte- 
nifhing compafs moft there -be*in -his mind, 
what an heroick tranquillity and firmnefs in 
hig heart, that he can.in the evening compole 
‘an ode or epiftle in ‘the moft.-elegant vere, 
and the next morning fight a battle. with the 
‘eondudt of Cefar or Sons Adolphus!" 
POPE, | 
‘y envy Voltaire fo Hobie a fub set both for 
his verfe and ‘his profe. But, 4 that prince 
will ‘write his ‘own Commentaries, he wil 
want no hiftorian. I hope that, in writing 
them, he will not-reftrain his pen, as Caefar 
‘has done, to a mere account of his: wars; but 
Tet us fee the politician, and the benignarit 
protector of arts and {ciences, as well.as the 
‘warrior, in that picture of himfelf. Voltaire 
has fhewn-us, that.the events of battles. and 
fieges are not the moft. interefting parts: of 
good ‘hiftory; but that all the improvements 
-and embellifhments of human fociety ought 
“to be carefully and b (Barley pecoraee 
: there. | 
 BOILEAU © 
The ‘aii of arts and knowledge, ‘a 
‘the great changes that have happened in the 
“manners of mankind, are objects far. more 
worthy of a reader’s attention than the revo- 
lutions of .fortune. .And it is chiefly to Vol- 
taire that we owe this inftrudtive Bixee of 
~“hiftbry. | 
POPE. 
“He has not only, been. the father. -of it 
— among 
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among the moderns, but, has. catried it. time 

felf,to its utmoft posfedtion. 2: Read 
BOELEAU, = 

nods he not too univerfal?. Can, any writer 

be exatl, who.is fo comprehenfive? 

" POPE. «© © 

A traveller round the world cannot infpect 
every region with fuch an accurate care, as 
exactly to defcribe each fingle. part. If, the 
outlines be well marked, and the obfervations 
on the principal points be judicious, it is all 
that can be required. | : 

ae  BOILEAU ©. 

I would however advife and exhort he 
Peach and. Englifh youth, to take a fuller 
furvey of fome particular provinces; and.to 
remember, that although, in travels of .this 
fort, a hvely imagination isa very agreeable 
-companion, ‘It is not the beft guide. To 
{peak without a ‘metaphor, the ftudy.. of 
hiftory, both. facred and profane, requires a 
critical and laborious inveftigation. ‘The 
compofer of a fett of lively and witty remarks 
on faéts ill examined, or incorrectly delivered, 
1s not an hiftorian. = ee 

ee POPE. . 

We. cannot, I think, deny that name “to 
jthe author of the Life of areas the Adleh , 
king of Sweden. | oe, “hea 
BOILEAU. } 

No, certainly. —lI efteem it the very ‘bet 
“hiltory that this Be hae anager AS ae 

8 
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of dpirit as the hero whofe actions it relatess.. 

it is néverthelefs moft exact in all matters ef 

Importance. ‘The ftyle of it is élegant, | per 

{picuous, unaffected; the difpofition and me-. 

thod are excellent, the judgements given’ by 

the writer acute and jutt. : 
POPE. 

Are you not pleafed with that phi lofophical 
freedom of thought, which difcovers itfelf in 
all the works of Voltaire, but more particu- 
Jarly in thofe of an hiftorical nature? 

BOILEAU. ' 

If it were properly regulated, I fhould 
teckon it among their higheft perfections. 
Superftition, and bigotry, and party {pirit, 
are as great enemies to the truth and candour | 
of hiftory, as malice or adulation. To think 
freely; 1s therefore 4 moft neceflary quality 
ina perfect hiftorian, But all liberty has its. 
bounds; which, in fome of his writings, 
Voltaire, I fear, has not abferved. Would. 
to heaven he would refile@, while it is yet in. 
his power to correét what i is faulty, that all 
his works will outlive him; that many 
nations will read them; and that the judge- 
ment pronounced here upon the writer him,. 
felf will be according to the {cope and tens, 
dency of them, and to the extent of -thein, 
good or evil effoets on ae great — af 
mankind! eg 

| POPE. : 

Te-would be well -for -all. Enrope, if . fomne, 
other wits of your country, who give the.fon 

to 
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tae ese’ toon tm _— P sca! neti had the: 
ecominiended ‘to. 
When dire@ted to. 
got rod onde of virtue sind: religtony.are 
like the lights hung out im a phares, to guide 
the mariners fafe through dangerous’ fas: 










ae the | 








but the brightnefs of thofé that are impious 


or immoral: thines only to eine ba ba ‘to 


lead men to deftruation. 


Has England been free Freier all . 


of this nature? 
POPE. 
No —But the French have the art of. ren- 


dering vice and oper more bap resavie than 


the Englifh. 
BOILEAU. 


T am not very proud of this faperiority i in. 


the talents of my countrymen. But, as I] am 
told that the good /enfe of the Englith i is NOW 
admired in France, I hope it will foon con- 
vince both nations, that true wifdom is virine, 
and true virtue ts religion. 

| POPE. 

I think it alfo to be wrthed, that a ~ 
for the frivolous may not continue too pre- 
valent among the French. There is a great 
difference between gathering flowers at the 


foot of Parnaflus, and afcending the arduous 


heights of the mountain. The palms ‘and 
laurels grow there; and, if any of your 
ee alpire to gain — they mutt 

Vou. °° P no 
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no longer enervate all the vigour of their 
minds by this habit of trifling: [ would have 


‘them be perpetyal competitors with the 


Englith in manly wit and fubftantial learning. 
But let the competition be friendly. There 
is nothing which fo contracts and debafes the 
mind as national envy. True wit, like true 
virtue, naturally loves its own image, in 
whatever place it is found, 


(arr). 


| Ocravra—Port 7 A—ARRIA. 


PORTIA. 


OW has it happened, Octavia, shia 

Arria and I, who have a higher rank | 
than you in the temple of Fame, fhould 
have a lower here in Eiyfium? We are told, 
that the virtues you exerted, ‘as a wife, were 
greater than ours. Be fo good as to explain 
to us what were thofe virtues, It is the pri- 
vilege of this place, that one can bear fu- 
periority without mortification. The jealoufv 
of precedence died with the refit of our 
mortal frailties. Tell us then your own 
ftory. We will fit down under the fnade 
of this myrtle grove, and liften to it with 
pleafure. 

OCTAVIA. 

Noble ladies, the glory of our fex and of 
Rome, [ will not refufe to comply with your 
defire, though it recalls to my mind fome 
{cenes which my heart would with to for 
There can be only one reafon why Mince 
{hould have given to my conjugal virtues a 
preference above yours; which is, that che 
trial:afbgned to them was harder. 


P 2 ARRIA, 
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Toe eee 
:Hlow! madam: harder than fo die for YOUR 
bufband! We died for ours. | 
| OCTAVIA. | 
ou did, for hufbands who loved you, 
and were the moft virtuous men of the ages 
they lived in; who trufted you with their 
lives, their fame, their honour. To outline 
fuch hufbands is, in my judgement, a harder 
effort of virtue, than to die for them, or anith 


them. But Mark Antony, to whom my 


brother Oftavius, for reafons of {ftate, gave 
my hand, was indifferent ro me, and Inved 
another. Yet-he has told me himfelf, J 


awas handfomer than his miftre{s Cleopatra. 
Younger J pitecan) was ; and to men that 1s 
‘generally a charm fufficient to turn the {cale 


an one’s favour. I had been loved by Mar- 
cellus. Antony faid, he loved me, when 
he ‘pledged to me his faith. Per haps he did 


fora time: a new handfome woman might, 
from his natural inconftancy, make him 
forget an old attachment. He was but.too 
. amiable.—His very vices had charms beyond 
other. mens virtues. Such vivacity! fuch 
. fire! fuch a towering pride! He {eemed made 
by nature to command; to govern the world ; 

_ to govern it with fuch eale, that the baninet 
caf at did not rob-him of an hour of pleafure! 


Neverthelefs, while his inclination for me 


scontinued, this haughty lord of mankind, 


who could hardly bring his high {pirit ta 
treat 
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treat. my brother, his partner in empire, 

with the neceflary refpect, was to me as 
{ibimiffive, as obedient to every with of my 

heart, as the humbleft lover that ever fighed: 

in the vales of Arcadia. Thus he feduced 

my affection from the manes of Marcellus, 

and fixed it on himfelf. He fixed it, ladies, 

(I own it with fome confufion) more fondly 

than it had ever been fixed:on Marcellus: 

And when he had done fo, he {corned me, 

he forfook me, he returned to Cleopatra. 
Think who I was :—-the fitter of Cefar,. fa- 
crificed to a vile Egyptian queen, the harlot 

of Julius, the difgrace of her fex! Every 
outrage was added, that could incenfe me 

ftill more. He ‘gave her, at fundry times, 

-as publick marks of his love, many provinces 

of the empire of Rome in the Eaft. He “<c Flv 
read her love-letters openly, in his tribunal of Anony. 
itfelf; even while he was hearing and judg- 

ing the caufes of kings. Nay he lett his 
tribunal, and one of the beft Roman orators 
pleading before him, to follow her litter, in 
which fhe happened to be pafling by at that 

time. But, what was more grievous-‘to me 
than all thefe demonftrations of his extrava- 

gant paflion for that infamous woman, he ™- S%t- 
had the affurance, in a letter to my brother, Augute 
to call her Ars wife. Which of you, ladies, ae 
could have patiently borne this treatment? 


Pg ARRTAL. 
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ARRIAL | ee 
ee E: madans,: $n truth. “Had I been itt 
pourblace, the‘dagger with which I pierced 
my Own bofom,. to thew my dear Petus Apt) 
eafy:t vas to die—that dagger’ thould I have 
phanged- into Antony’s heart, if piety to the 
gods, and a due refpect to the purity of my 
ow: foul, had not ftopped my hand. Bur, 
I verily believe, I fhould have killed myfelfs 
-not,ias I did, out of affection to my hafband, 
‘butout of fhame - and indignation at the 
_— I endured, — | 
leap J os POR TTA, 
re muft own, Otavia, that to bear fach 
wlage, was harder to a woman than to 
_— fire. : | 
OCTAVIA. 
rh ed ‘Yet I did bear it, madam, without even a 
of Antony, complaint which could hurt or offend my 
hyufband. Nay, more; at his return from 
his: Parthian expedition, which his impa- 
tience to bear a long abfence from Cleopatra 
had made unfortunate and inglorious, I went 
to meet him in Syria, and carried with me 
rich .prefents of cloaths and money for his 
troops; a great number of horfes, ‘and two 
thoufand chofen foldiers equipped and armed 
like my brother’s pretorian bands. He fentto 
{top me at Athens, becaufe his miftrefs was ther, 
with him. J oteyed his orders: but I wrote’ 
to him, by one of his moft faithful friends, 
a letter full a refignation, and fuch a ten’ 
I _dernefs. 
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dernefs for, him as I imagined might have 


power to touch. his heart. .. My envoy ferved 
PONE ge Ee Bs et Rare Sa a aay Ue Vea . 


me fo well, he fet my fidelity.in fo fara 
light, and gave fuch reafons to Antony. why 
he ought to fee and receive. me. with :kind- 


nefs, that Cleopatra was, alarmed. All: her 


arts were employed,, to prevent him: from 
feeing me, and to draw: him again into 


20g 


Aigypt.—Thofe arts prevailed. He fent.me Plutarch, 


abfolutely than ever to the witchcraft of that 
Circe. He added Africa to the ftates he had 
beftowed on her before ; and declared Czfatio, 
her {purious fon by Julius Cyfar, heir to-all 
her dominions, except Phoenicia and Cit 
licia, which, with the Upper Syria, he gave 
to Ptolemy, -his fecond fon by her; and atthe 
fame time declared his eldeft fon by her, whom 
he had efpoufed to the princefs of Media, 
heir to that kingdom, and king of Armenia; 
nay, and of the whole Parthian empire, 
which he meaned to conquer for him..: The 
children I had brought him he entirely megs 
lected, as if they had been baftards:—I wept. 
I lamented the wretched captivity he was 
in;—but I never reproached him. My 
brother, exafperated at. fo many indignities, 
commanded me to quit the houfe of my 
hufband at Rome, and.come-into his.—I re« 


fufed to obey him.—I remained. in Antony’s 


houfe. I perfifted to take care of his childreh 
by Fulvia, the fame tender care as of my 
own. I gave my protection to all his friends 


P 4 at 
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at, Rome... I.implored my- brother not.:ép 
Make. my jealouly. or my wrongs the cane 
‘OF a- cavil. war... But the INjusies - -dotie : to 

me. by Antony’s conduct could not poflih 






be forgiven. ...When he found he- fhould 


draw. the Roman. arms on himfelf, he {ent 
orders. to me to leave his houfe. ' I did fo; 
but carried with me all his children - by 
Fulvia, except Antyllus, the eldeft, who 
was then with him in Egypt. After his 
death and Cleopatra’s, I.took her children by 
oe, and bred them up with my own, 
ARRIA. | 
Is. it poflibles. madam? ‘the children’ of 


| Cleopatra ? 


OCTAVIA, 7 

“Yes, the children of my rival. ° I married 
het daughter to Juba, king of Mauritania, 
the moft accomplifhed and the handfomeft 
prince in the world. 

CARRE AL GF. OR 

Tell me, OGavia, did not your oride.anid 
‘giltaaeas entirely cure you of your paffidn 


for Antony, as foon as you faw him go back 
to.Cleopatra? and.was-not your whole con- 


duct. atterward the effe& of cool reafon, 


‘gadifturbed by the agitations of — and 
tortured love? te: 


rp ae ee metiad 4k 
at probe my heart very.desply.. That 


I had. forne help::from:-refentment. and: the 
“natural pride of my fex, 1. will not deny. 


But 


: A Pe @&, Wa im | a, a. Oe i TPS Pe 


‘But 1 was ‘not become” Indifferent to: ny 
Shofband. - E:loved the Antony who had beeh 
any lover,:moré than’ 1"was ‘angry with the 
Antony who forfook me’ and ‘loved antother 
‘woman, Had ‘he left: ‘Cleopatra, | and re- 
turned to me again with all his ' former 
affection, I really beli = I fhould: pate love 1 
him as well as before. | ae 


| ARRIA. oe 

If the merit of a wife be to be meafured by 
her fufferings, your heart was. unqueftionably 
the moft perfect model of conjugal virtue. 
The’ wound I gave mine was but a {cratch 
‘in comparifon to many you felt. Yet I 
don’t know whether it would be any benefit 
to the world, that there fhould be in it raany 
“Odtavias. - Too good fubjedts are - to make 
bad kings. a 


PORTIA. 


True, Arria; the wives of Brutus a 
Cecinna Petus may be allowed to have 
Apinits a little rebellious. Octavia was edu- 
cated inthe court of her brother. Subjection 
and patience were much better taught there 
than in our houfes, where the Roman liberty 
made its laft abode: and though I will not 
difpute the judgement of Minos, I cannot 
help thinking that the affection of a wife 
-to her huiband is more or lefs refpectable 
y proportion to the charaéter of that. hut- 
band. If I could have had for Antony 
re 2 the 
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the fame friendfhip as I had for Brutus, 


J thould have defpifed hue 
Sp tina WA. EG 
‘My fondnef for Antony was ill placed ; 


but my perfeverance in the performance of 


all: the duties of a wife, notwithftanding 
his ill ufage, a perfeverance made more dif- 


ficult by ‘the very emeefs of my love, ap- 


peared to Minos the higheft and moft me- 
ritorious effort of female refolution, againft 
the feductions of the moft dangerous enemy 
to our virtue, ofended pride. 


er bs haw wee a came 

P + : Py ge E 4 
ee 4 " ?. 
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ann at 


Louise. DE. . CoLiGnt, Panceh, ae Onaxcr. 


Peances ie cn. Coins of Efex 
and of Clanrickard ; ape —_ SiR: 


PRINCESS OF ORANGE, np: 


UR deftinies, madam, had a great and fue 
prizing conformity. I was the daughtec 
of admiral Coligni, you of fecretary Wal- 
fingham; two perfons who were the moft 
confummate ftatefmen and ableft {upports of 
the Proteftant religion, in France and in 
England. I was married to Teligmiy, the 
fineft gentleman of our party, the moft ad- 
mired for his valour, his virtue, and his 
learning; you to Sir Philip Sidney, who 
enjoyed the fame pre-eminence among the 
Englith. Both thefe hufbands were cut off, 
in the flower of their youth and of glory, 
by violent deaths: and we both married again 
with dftill greater men; I with Wiailliam See Dr 
Prince of Orange, the founder of the Dutch Noone 
commonwealth ; you with Devereux earl of de Hok 
Effex, the favourite of Elizabeth and of the ane to 
Whole Englith nation, But, alas! to com- },19%ané 
siograp. a 
pleat,the refemblance of our fates, we both faw Britannica, 
thofe fecond hufbands, who had raifed us fee 
high, 
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high, deftroyed in.the full meridian. of their 
gidry and. greatnels ;. mine. by the. piftol of 
an afflaflin'; yours fill more wahappily, ‘by, 


—— asa traitor. 


iol tn «CG. OF CLA NRIC K AR D. 
There was indeed.in fome principal events 
a our lives the confor mity you obferve. 
But your deftiny, though it raifed you higher 
than,me, was more unhappy than mine. 
Fox. my father lived honourably, and died in 
peaceg: yours was aflaffinated in his old age. 
How, . ‘madam, did you fupport | or recover 
your fpirits under fo many misfortunes? 
PRINCESS OF ORANGE. | | 
‘The prince of Orange left an infant fon’ 
tomy care. The educating of him to be 
worthy of fo illuttrious a "Fiher, to be the 
heir of his virtue as well as of his greatnefs, 
and the affairs of the cotamonwealth, in 
which I interefted myfelf for his ‘fake, fo 
filled my mind, that they in fome ‘meafure 
took from me the fenfe of my grief; which 
‘nothing but fuch a great and important. fcene 
of bufinefs, fuch a “neceflary taik of private 


cand publick dety, could have ever relieved, 
But let me enquire in my turn ; - how did 
your. heart find a balm, to alleviate the 


anguith of the wounds it had fuffered? what. 
employed your widowed hours after the death 
of your - ex? Saat 
OF CLANRICKARD. 
ye eee I did not. long: continue a widow: rs 


PRINCESS 


PIAL OG UE K VI, 


PRINCESS or ‘ORANGE 
- Married again! ‘With what princes whar 
ihe. did’ you marry? Fhe widow of Sie 
Philip Sidney and of my Jord Effex. could 
not defcend’ from them to a fubject of lets 
Wluftrious. fame; and where could you find 
one that was comparable to either? ee 
GC. OF CLANRICKARD, 5 Uh: 
I did not feek for one, madam; rea awe 
foifm of the former, and the ambjtion‘a 
the latter, had made me very unhappy.T 
defired a quiet life and the joys of wedded 
love, with an agreeable, virtuous, well-born, 
unambitious, unenterprizing jiufband. All 
this I found in the earl of Clanrickard # and, 
believe me, madam, 1 enjoyed more :folid 
felicity i in ffland with him, than I evér had 
poflefied with my two former hufbands,’ in 
the pride of their glory, when Englarid. and 
all Europe refounded with their praife, 
ee: PRINCESS OF ORANGE. © 

- Can ‘it be potfible, that the daughter of 
‘Walfingham, and the wife of Sidney and 
‘Effex, thould have fentiments fo inferior to 
the minds from which fhe fprang, and to 
which fhe was matched! Believe me, madam, 
_there was no hour of the many years I lived 
“after the death of the prince of Oranges in 
“which I would have exchanged the pride 
and joy I continually had, in hearing his 
_praite, and feeing the monuments of his 
Aas in the free commonwealth his witdom 
ad founded, for any other delights:the 
world 
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world: could give.’ The’ cares: “that 1 hare? 
with eshim, ‘while: he: rémained’ ‘upon’ earth 
wore, ahappinefs ‘to my mind, becdufe they, 


exalted: its powers,’ The remembrance’ of 


was. dear to me after i had loft him. 





a. gery Sphere, iwwould ook déwin upon 
mine with fome tenderne(s of affection, ‘as its: 
fellow-labourer in the heroick and divine work, 


of ‘delivering and freeing his country. Bur 


to be divorced from that foul! to be™ 0 
longer his wife! to be the confort’ of | an” 


inferior, inglorious: hufband! I would much. 


rather have died’a thoufand deaths, than that 
my heart fhould oné moment t have conceived 
fuck ty thought. . 
C. OF CLANRICKARD. 

on highnefs mutt not judge of ‘lt 
hearts by your own. ‘The ruling paffign, of 
that was apparently’ arthition:*" My inclina- 
tions: were not fo noble as yours, but bettet ’ 
fuited, perhaps, to the nature of woman. I 
loved Sir Philip Sidney, I loved the earl of 
Effex, rather as amiable men than as heroes 
and ftatefmen. They were fo taken up with 
therr wars and ftate-affairs, that my tender- 
nets for them was too often neglected. The 
earl of Clanrickard was conftantly and 
wholly mine. He was brave; but had not 
that fprrit of chivalry, with which Sir Philip 
Sidney was abfolutely poffefled. He had, in 
a high degree, the efteem of Elizabeth, but 
did: nét ‘afpire to her. /ove; nor did he with 


tQ 


‘ re ‘ / ‘ io 4 : s : 
aie ai fon ‘y we ; UMP ARE: 
* Dp J A iL ‘O G a6; E 5 ».4 V I. 


to be the tival.of Carr or of Villiers in! the 
affection of James. . Such; madam » was the 
man.on whem my lait ehoice beftowed my 
hand, and whofe ‘kindnefs, compenfated: for 
all my misfortunes! . Providence ‘has affigned 
to different tempers different comforts. >To 
you it gave the education of a prince; the 
government of a ftate, the pride of “being: 
called the wife of ahero;..to-me a good kung 
hufoand, quiet, opulence, nobility, and ‘a‘fair: 
reputation, though not in.a degree fo exalted: 
as yours. If our whole fex were to chufe 
between your: confolations and ‘gjine, your 
highnefs, 1 think, would: find very few: of 
your tafte. But 1. refpedt the fublimity of 
your ideas. Now that we have no bodies, 

they appear lefs unnatural. than I fhould have 

thought them in the other world. ee 

_. .- PRINCESS OF ORANGE, = 
» Adieu,. madam ;. our fouls are of a different 

order, and were not made to fympathize or 
converte with each other. 
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Makcus Brurps-— PomMPonjugs ATTICUS, 


‘BRUT US. 





43 iL, Atticus, 1 find that, notwiths 
ie A ‘flaniding your friendfhip ‘for ‘Cicero 
and’ for me, you furvived us both | many years, 
with the. ameé chearful fpirit you had a ways 
pofléfied, ‘aad, ‘by prudently wedding your 
daughter to. “Agrippa, fecured the favour of 
Octavius Cezfar, ‘and even ‘contracted - a clofe 
atliance with him’ by your ‘grand- ~daugtiter 3 
mattiage with Tiberius Nero, hae | 
ee ae *; TECH 5... " ‘oft 
an keow, rutus, m ilofo hy was 
the, Gpicurean. 1. loved Y PR ya I 
ferved then in their wants and diftrefles with 
great. generofity ; ; but I did not thipk myfelf 








* obliged to die when they died, or not to make. 
Prats as accafians fhould offer. eens . 


7 BRUT US ue 

“Yc ou ad J acknowledge, Serve your onda, 
as far as you could, without bringing yourfelf, 
on their account, into any: great danger .or 
difturbance of .minds but. that you ved 
then nm, I much doubt. te you loved. Cicero, 
how “could you love Anton y? if you. loved 
me cha could , a8 love O@avius ?. if you 


ay 
















PLADROSUE XVI: (ah ¢ 


foved Oavius, how could you avoid taking 
part againft Antony in their laft civil war? 
Affection cerinot be fo ftrangely divided, and 
with fo much eqiiality, among men of fach 
oppofite characters, and who were fuch irre- 
cot acileable énéimieg to each other.) 
ATTICUS. | 

‘Pon my earlieft youth I noffefied shes 
fingular talent, of ingratiating myfelf, with. 
the’ “heads of different parties, and yet not en 
gaging with any of them: fo fat: as to. difturb 
my own qiulet, My: ‘family ‘was connected 
with the Marian party; ‘and, ‘though retir: 
to Athens, that T' might not’ bé whwillingly 
involved in thé troubles which that turbulent 
fation had “begun to excite, yet, when 
young Marius was declared an enemy by the 
fenate, I fent him ‘a fimi of money, to fup- 
port him in his exile. Nor did Apis hinder 
me from my making my court 16 well to 
Sylla, upon, his coming to Athens, that I 
obtained from Kim ‘the Higher marks of his 
favour. Neverthelefs,‘ when’ he prefled me vice 
to’ go with him to Rome, 1 declined eect ” 
being as unwilling to ‘fight for him againft Visa Ac 
the Marian party, as for them againft him." 
He admiréd my condu@t; and, at his de- 
parture from Athens, ordered all the prefents 
ord to him during his abode in that city 

be carried to me. 1 rethind you of this, 
oily to the that: moderation in all conten- 
fiotis of this kind had‘ been ‘always my prin- 
ciple ; and that in the inftances you men- 

“Vet, IT. Q tioned 
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tioned I did not act from any levity or in- 
conffancy in my nature, but from 4 regular 
confiftent plan of conduct, which my reafon, 
convinced me was.the witeft I pry ollews, | 
BRUTUS. | 

I remember indeed that you abferved ‘the. 
fame neutrality between teil and Julius 
Cafan | : | 

ATTICUS. | 

Idid fo--and, that I might be able to do 
it with di nity, "and without the reproach of 
le th I never would accept. any affice | 
or honoug,, from either of thofe. great men, 7 
nor from Cicero, though my. fifker had mare 
ried his brother 3 nor from you, Marcus Brv- ; 
tus, whofe friendthip I though, the =, Brash: 
honour of my life. - 

BRUTUSe 

Are there no obligations to a goad heart, : 
Pomponité, but honours and offices? or. 
could you, by refufing to encumber yaur-. 
felf with thete, diflalve all other ties? But, 
fetting afide any confjderations of private af- 
feétion or efteem, -how were you able to re- | 
concile your condyét with that which is the. 
ruling principle in the heart of every virtuous 
man, and more efpecially a virtuous a 
the love of the publick@ = 

CD EPCS ,, 

The times I lived in were fo. bad,. and the 
conflict of parties had fo little: too in reality 
with the love. of the publick, that E thought 1 my: 
virtue much fafer and purer by avoiding, 
than mixing in the fray. BRU- 
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 BRUTUS 
Poll ibly,. in the difpuce | between Marius’ 
ahd Sylla, and even in that between Pompey 
and Caefar, a virtuous man tilight fee fomuch 
to blame on both fides, and fo much to 


fear, whichever faction fhould overcormie the 
other, as to be juftified in not engaging: 
with either. But let me fay; without vanity, 


in the war which I waged againft Antony 


and Odavius, you could, have ‘nothing to 
blame: for I know you approved the prin-" 


ciple’ ipon which f killed Julius Cafar. Nor 
would ‘you haye had ‘any thing to fg 
arms had: fgcceeded ; ‘foryou" new'that my 





inténtiotis were upright. and pare ; nor was it 
doubtful that’ Caffius was as much determined 
as I to reftore the Republick. ‘How could you 


then, with any fenfe of virtite in your heart, 
maintain an itidifference and neutggtity’ be 
tween the deliverers attd the tyrants"of your 
country, ? ? 





ATTICUS. 


‘My anfwer to this’ will neceffarily require 
explanations, which my ref{peét to the manes 


of Brutus makes 1 me with to avoid. | 
~~ BPRrRurugs.. 


Tn the other world, I loved. truth, and was’ 


defirous that all might {peak it ‘with freedom : 
but here, even the tender eqrs of a tyrant are 
cotnpelled to endure it. | If“F committed any 
faults, or erred in ty. judg tnent, the cala- 
mities f have fuffered + are a punifhment for it, 
QO2 Tell 


If our 
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Tell me then truly, and without fear of” oF 
fendin g> what you think were my file al 
e ; PPT ewes. 

“You faid thot the principle upon - which: 
you killed Julius Czfar had my approbation.’ 
This } do not deny :—but did I ever declare; 
or give you reafon to believe, that I thought 
ita prudent or well-timed a&? I.had quite 
other thoughts. Nothing ever feemed to 
me worfe judged or worfe timed: and thele, 
Brutus, were my reafons. Cwfar was juft 
fetting out to make war on the Parthians. 
This wa an entetprize of no little ‘dif. 
ficulty, ‘and no Kettle danger. “But this un- 
bounded ambition, and that reftlefs: fpirit, 
which never would fuffer hini to take any 
repofe, did not intend to ftop‘there. You 
know very well (for he hid nothing from 
we he had formed a vaft plan, of 
marche after he had conquered he whole 
Parthian empire, ‘along the coaft of the Caf- 
pian fea and the ‘fides’ of Mount,. Caucafus, 
tito Scythia, im order to fubdue all the coun- 
trics that border on Germany, and ° Ger- 
many itfelf; whence he propofed to return 
to Rome by Gaul? Confider now, ‘I befeech 
you, how “much time the execution of this 
project required. In fome of his battles with 
fo many fierce and warlike nations, the 
braveft of all the Barbarians, he might have 
been flain: but, tfhe had net, difeafe, or ‘age 
itfelf, might have ended .his life, before he 
could heve compleated fuch | an immenfeé un- 

dertaking. 
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jeden. He was, when you killed him, in 


his ‘fifty-fixth year, and of an infirm contti-. 


tution. Except .his baftard by Cleopatra, he 
had_no fon: nor was his power fo abfolute, 
or fo quietly fettled, that he could. haye,a 
thought of bequeathing the empire,: Jike-a 


private inheritance, to his fifter’s grandfon, 


Odtavius. - While he was abfent, there was 
no reafon to fear any violence, or mal-ad; 
miniftration, in Italy, or in. Rome.. Cicero 
would have had the. chief authority in the 
{enate. The pratorfhip of the city had been 
conferred apon you by the favour of,Czfar ; 
and your known credit with him, added to the 
high reputation. of your virtues and abilities, 
gave you a. weight in all. bufinefs, which 
none. of his. party left behind him in Italy 
would.Have been able to oppofe. What a 
fair profpect was here of good ordgy 
aud. liberty, at home; while afte 

oman name would have been rendered more 
glorious, the difprace of Craflus revenged, 
and the empire extended beyond the utmott 
ambition of pur forefathers, by the greateft 
general that ever led the armies of Rome, or, 
perhaps, of any other nation! What did it 
fignify, whet er, in .Afia and among the Bar- 
barians,. that fieneral bore the name of king, 
or. dictator? Nothing. could be more puerile ip 
you. and your . friends, than to ftart. fo mugh 
at the propofition of jhis. taking that. name in 
Italy itfelf, when you had. {uffered him to 
enjoy all the power of royalty, and muh 
a 3 more 
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more. than any king: of Rome had policed, 
from Romulus ddivn to Tarquin, 


 BRUTUS. 
We epicdee sd that name as the laft infylt 


“offered to our liberty and our laws. It was 
an enfign of tyranny, hung out with a vain 
and arrogant purpofe of rendering the fervi- 


tude cf Rame more apparent, We therefore 
determined to punith the tyrant, and reftore 
eur country to freedom. 

A: TICUS§,: 


.. You punifhed tic tvraut 3 but you did not 


reftore your cquatry 10 freedom. By {paring 


Antony, «,aiaft the opinion of Caffius, you 


fuficred the tyranny to remain. He was 
— aud, from the moment that Cvrefar 


; Was ¢ lead, the chief power of the ftate was 


aa his. h: unds,. ~The foldiers adored hin, for 


his liberality, valour, and, military franknefs, 

His eloquence was more perfuafive fram a 
pearing unftudicd. The nobility of his. os 8 
which defcended from Hercules, would na- 


turally inflame his heart with ambition. The 
whale courle of his life had evidently fhewn, 


that his thoughts were high and afpiring, 
and that he had little refpect for the liberty 


of his country, He had been the fesond 
man in Cefar’s party: hy hints him, you 
gave a new head to that party, which’ could 
no longer fubiaft without your ruin, Many, 


who would have withed the reftoration. of 
liberty if Caefar had died a natural death, 
were 1o incenfed at lus murder, that, meerly 
er fi 
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for the fake of punifhing’ that, they were 
willing to confer all power upon Antony, 
and make him abfolute mafter of the repub- 
lick. This was particularly true with refpec& 
‘ to the veterans who had ferved wnder Ciefar : 
and he faw it fo plainly, that he prefently 
availed himfelf of their difpofitions:: You 
and Caffius were obliged to fly out of Italy ; 
_and Cicero, who was unwilling to take the 
fame part, could find no expedient to fave 
himfelf and the fenate, but the wretched one 
of fupporting and raifing very high another 
Cefar, the adopted fon and heir of him you 
had flain, to oppofe Antony, and to divide 
the Cefarean party. But, even while he did 
this, he perpetually offended that party, and 
made them his enemies, by harangues in the 
fenate, which breathed the very fpirit of the 
old Pompeian faétion, and made him appear 
to O@avius and all the friends of the dead 
dictator no lets guilty of his death, than 
—thofe who had killed him. What could this 
end in but, that which you and your friends 
had moft to fear, a re-union of the whole 
‘Ceefarean party, and of their principal leaders, 
however difcordant the one with the other, to 
deftroy the Pompeians? For my own part, I 
forefaw it long before the event, and there- 
fore kept myfelf wholly clear af thofe pro- 
ecedings,—-You think I ought to have joined 
you and Caffius at Philippi, becaufe I knew 
your good intentions, and that, if you fhould 
tucceed, you defigned to reftore the common- 
- - wealth. 
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wealth, I am:perfuaded. you did both agree 


inithat point; but you differed in fo many 


others, there was fuch a diffimilitude in your 


‘tempers and characters, that the union be- 


tween you could not have lafted long ; and 
your diffention would have had mott fata] 
cffeéts, with regard both tp the fettlement 


and to the adminiftration of the republick. 


Befide, the. whole mafs of it was in fuch a 
fermentation, and fo corrupted, that I am 
convinced new diforders would foon have 
arifen. If you had applied gentle remedies, 
to which your. nature inclined, thofe remedies 
would have failed; if Caffius had. induced 
you. to acd with feverity, your government 
would have been ftigmatized with the:name 
of a tyranny more detettable than that again 
which you confpired; and Czfar’s clemency 
would haye been the perpetual topick of 
every factious oration to the people, and of 
every feditious difcourfe to the foldiers. Thus 
you would have foon’ been plunged in the 
miferies of another civil war; or perhaps af- 
faliinated in the fenate, as Julius was by you. 
Nothing could give the Roman empire a 
Jatting tranquillity, but fuch a prudent plan 
of a mitigated imperial power, as was after- 
ward formed by O@avius, when he had ably 
and happily delivered himielf from all oppo- 
{ition and partnerfhip in the government. 
Thole quiet times I lived to fee; and-I mutt 
fay, they were the beft I ever had feen, far 
better. than thote under, the turbulent arifto- 

| — eracy 


cracy for which you contended. And letme 
-poaft a little of my own. prudence, which, 
through fo many ftorms, could fteer me fafe 
into that port. Hadit only given me fafety, 
without reputation, I fhould not think that 
I ought to value myfelf upon.it. ‘But in all 
thefe revolutions my honour remained as 
unimpaired as my fortune. I fo conducted 
mytfelf, that I loft no efteem in being An- 
tony’s friend, after having been Cicero’s; or 
in my alliance with Agrippa and Auguftus 
Cefar, after my friendthip with you.. Nor 
did either Ceefar or Antony blame my inaéction 
in the quarrels between them; but, on the 
contrary, they both feemed to refpect me the 
more for the neutrality I obferved. My ob- 
ligations to the one, and alliance with the 
other, made it improper for me to act againft 
either: and my conftant tenour of life had 
procured me an exemption from all civil wars 
by a kind of prefcription. 
BRUTUS. 

If man were born to no higher purpofe 
than to wear out a Jang life in eafe and prof- 
perity, with the general e{teem of the world, 
your wifdom was evidently as much 2 fuperior 
to oie as my lyfe was fhorter and more un- 
happy than yours. Nay, I verily believe, it 
exceeded the prudence af any other man that 
ever exifted, contidering in what difficult cir- 
cumftances you were placed, and with how 

many violent fhocks.and fudden changes of 
7 fortune you were obliged to contend.» But 
bere 
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here themott virtuous and publicke/pirited con 
duct 3 ig found to have been the moft prudent. 
The -motives of our aétions, not the fuc- 
cefs, give us bere renown. And, could I re- 


turp,ito that life whence I am. efcaped;: 1 


would not change my charaéter to, imitate 
yours: I would again be Brutus, rather 
than Atticus. Even without the {weet 
hope of an eter nal reward in a more perfect 
ftate, which is the ftrongeft and moft im- 
moveable jupport to the good under every 
misfortune, I {wear by the gods, I would not 
give up the noble feelings of my heart, that 
elevation of mind which accompanies active 
and fuffering virtue, for your feventy-feven 
years of conftant ‘tranquillity, with all the 


—praife you obtained from the léqried | men 
whom you patronized, or the great men 
whom you courted, 
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WILLIAM ue Tuirp, King of Fngland— 
| Joun ve WITT, Penfionary of Holland. 


| WILLIAM. 
FY “HOUGH I had no caufe to love you, 

yet, believe me, J fincerely lament your 
fate. Whocould have thought that De Witt, 
the moft popular minifter that ever ferved a 
commonwealth, fhould fall a facrifice to 
popular fury! Such admirable talents, fuch 
virtues, aS you were endowed with, fo clear, 
fo cool, fo comprehenfive a head, a heart fo 
untainted with any kind of vice, defpifing 
money, defpifing pleafure, defpifing the vain 
oftentation of greatnefs, fuch application to 
bufinefs, fuch ability in it, fuch courage, 
fuch firmnefs, and fo perfect a knowledge of 
the nation you governed, feemed to aflure 
you of a fixed and ftable fupport in the pub- 
lick affection. But nothing can be durable, 
that depends on the paffions of the people. 

DE WITT. 

It is very generous in your majefty, not 
only to compaffionate the fate of a man, whofe 
political principles made him an enemy to 
your greatnefs, but afcribe it to the caprice 
and inconftancy of the people; as if there 
had been nothing very blameable in his —< 

uct. 
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dua&. I feel the magnanimity of this dif- 
courfe fiom your majefty, and it confirms 
what T’Abve’heard of all your behaviour atter 
my death. But I mutt frankly confefs, that 
although the rage of the populace was.car- 
ried much too far, when they. tore me and 
my unfortunate brother to pieces, yet I cer- 
tainly had deferved to lofe their affection, 

by relying too much on the uncertain and 
dangerous — Hagen of France, and by 
Ww eakentig ' the military: ftrength of the ftate, 


to ferve httle purpofes of my own power, — 


and fecure to myfelf the interefted affeCtion 
of the burgomatters, ‘or others, who had 
credit and weight in the ‘faction, the favour . 
of which I courted. This had almoft fub- 
jected my country to France, if you, great 
prince, had not 'been‘fet’at the head of the 


‘falling republick, and had not exerted fiich 
extraordinary virtues and abilitics, to raife 


and fupport it, as furpafled even the heroifm 

and' prudence of William our firft'’ ftadt- 

holder, and equalled you to the moft illuf 

trious patriots of Greece or Rome. 
WILLIAM. 

“This praife from your mouth is glorious 
to me indeed! What can fo much exalt the 
character of a prince, as to have his a¢tions 
approved by a zealous republican, and the 
enemy of his houfe? 

- DE WITT. - < 

If I did not approve them, I fhould thew 

myfelf the enemy ‘of the republick. You 


never 


never fought to tyrannize over its. you la 
you defended, you preferved its freedom..: 


Thebes was not more indebted to Epami- 
nondas or Pelopidas, for its independence 
and glory, than the United Provinees were 
to you. How wonderful was it, to fee a 
youth, who had fcarcely attained to. the 


twenty-fecond year of his age, whofe fpirit 


had been deprefled and kept down by a jea- 
lous and hoftile faction, rifing at once to the 


conduct of a moft arduous and perilous war, 


{topping an enemy victorious, triumphant, 
who had penetrated into the heart of. his 
country ; driving. him back, and recovering 


from him all he had conquered; to fee this 


done with an army, in which, a little before, 


there was neither difcipline, courage, nor 
fenfe of honour? Ancient hiftory has no ex-: 
ploit fuperior to it; and it will ennoble the 


modern, whenever a Livy ora Plutarch fhall 

arife, to do juftice to it, and fet the hero 

whe. performed itina true Jight. 
WILLIAM. 


Say, rather, when time fhall have worn 


out that malgnmity and rancour of party, 
which, in free ftates, is fo apt to oppofe itfelf 
to the fentiments of gratitude and eftecm for 
their fervants and benefactors, 

DE WITT. 

How manganimous was your reply, “how 
much in the {pirtt of true ancient virtue, when 
being atked, in the greateft extremity. of our 

danger, 


pies Mn danger, ** How Fy intended to live after Hol» 
MOIrs, ‘6 land’ ould ‘be oft ? re you faid, oe ou would . 
cor ony &* Hive on the lands you had left in Germany; and 
to 1679p. ewould rather pafs your life in bunting there, 
a, than fell your country or liberty to France at 
« any rate!” How nobly did you think, when, 
being offered your patrimonial lordfhips and 
lands in the county of Burgundy, or the 
full value of them, from France, by the me- 
diation of England, in the treaty of peace, 
your anfwer was, “* That, to gain one good 
<¢ town more for the Spaniards in Flanders, you. 
<s qpould be content to lofe them all?’ No 
wonder, after this, that you are able to 
combine all Europe in a league againft the 
power of France ; that you were the centre. 
of union, and the directing foul of that wife, 
that generous confederacy, formed by your 
labours; that you could fteadily fupport and 
keep it together, in fpite of repeated misfor~ 
tunes; that even after defeats you. were as 
formidable to Louis, as other generals after 
victories; and that in the end you became 
the deliverer of Europe, as you had before 
been of Holland. +3 7 
a WILLIAM. ©. —  ~ 
Thad in trath no other objeét, no other paf- 
fion at heart, throughout my whole. life, than 
to maintain the independence and freedom of. 
Europe, againft the ‘ambition of France. It. 
was this defire which’formed the whole plan. 
of my policy, which‘animated all my counfels, 
both as prince of Orange and king of England. 
6 
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DE 


a3 not ea ‘ 


“This defirg was the moft-noble (I {peak ie 
with fhame).-that could warm the hearst of 


a prince, whofe anceftors, had oppofed, and 


in a great meafure deftroyed, the power of | 


Spain, when that nation afpired to, the mo- 
narchy of Europe. France, Sir, in your days, 


had an equal ambition and:.more ftrength:to - 


fupport her vaft defigns, than Spain under 


the government of Philip the Second. "That 
ambition you reftrained, that itrength you 


refifted. I, alas! was feduced by her perfi- 


dious court, and by the neceffity of affairs. 


in that fyftem of policy which I had adopted, 
to afk her affiftance, to rely on her favour, 
and to make the commonwealth, whofe coun- 
fels I directed, fubfervient to her greatnefs.— 
Permit me, Sir, to explain to you the motives 


of my conduc. If all the princes of Orange | 


had aéted like you, I fhould never have been 
the enemy of your houfe. But prince Mau- 
rice of Naffau defired to opprefs the hberty of 


that ftate, which his virtuous father had | 
freed at the expence of his life, and whichhe . 
himfelf had defended, agatnft the arms of the | 


houfe of Auftria, with the higheft reputation 
of military abilities. Under. a pretence of 
religion (the moft execrable cover of a 
wicked defign), he put to death, as a cri- 
minal, that upright minifter, Barnevelt, his 


father’s beft friend, becaufe he refufed .to. 


concur with him in treafon againft the ftate. 


He likewife imprifoned feveral other goad 


men 
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men and lovers of their country, confifcated 
their eftates, and ruined their families. Yet, 
after he had done thefe cruel aéts of injuftice, 
with a view to make himfelf fovereign of the 
Dutch cornmonwealth, he found they had 
drawn fuch a general odium upon him, that, 
not daring to accomplifh his iniquitous pur- 
pofe, he ftopped fhort of the tyranny to 
which he had facrificed his honour and vir« 
tue: a difappointment fo mortifying, and fo 
painful to his mind, that it Seen haftened 
his death. 
WILLIAM. 

Would to heaven he had died before the 
meeting of that infamous fynod of Dort, 
by which he not only difhonoured himfelf 
and his family, but the Proteftant religion 
itfelf! Forgive this interruption—my grief 
forced me to it—I defire you to oe: 

DE WITT. 

The brother of Maurice, prince Henry, 
who fucceeded to his dignities in the repub- 
lick, a¢ted with more moderation. But the 
fon of that good prince, your majefty’s fa- 
ther (I am forry to fpeak what I know you 


hear with pain), tefumed, in the pride and 


fire of his youth, the ambitious defigns of 
his uncle. He failed in his undertaking, and 
foon afterwards died ; but left im the hearts of 
the whole republican party an incurable jea- 
Joufy and dread of his family. Full of thefe 
prejudices, and zealous for liberty, I thought 
wt my duty, as penfionary of Holland, to pre- 

vent 
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vent for ever, if I could, your reftoration t to the 

power your anceftors had enjoyed; which E. 

fincerely believed would be. inconfiftent — 

the fatety and freedom of my country. 
WILLIAM. 


Let me ftop you a moment here. —When 


my great-grandfather formed the plan of the 


Dutch commonwealth, he made the power. 
of a ftadtholder one of the principal {prings: 


in his fyftem of government. How could 


you imagine that it would ever go well. 


when deprived of this fpring, fo neceflary to 
adjutt and balance its motions? A conftitu- 
tion originally formed with no mixture of 
regal-power may lone be maintained in all 
its vigour and energy without fuch a power; 
but, if any degree of monarchy were mixed, 
from. the beginning in the principles of it, 
the forcing ‘hat out mutt necctiarily di forder 


and weaken the whole frabrick. This: 


Was particularly the cafe in our republick. 
The negative voice of every imall town in 
the provincial {tates, the tedious flownefs, of 
our forms and deliberations, the facility with. 


which foreign minifters may feduce or .pur-. 
chafe the opimions of fo many perfons as: 
have a right to concur in all our rcfolutians,; 


wake it imapothble for the governinent, even, 
in the quietcft times, to be well carried on,: 


without the authority and influence of a ftadts, 
holder, which are the only remedy our con-: 


{titution has prewiaee for thote evils. 


Moz. Il. RR. DE: 
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DE WITT. : 

1 acu they are.—But I and my 
party thought no evil fo great as that re- 
medy; and therefore we fought for other 
more pleafing refources. One of thefe, upon 
which we moft confidently depended, was 
the frienidifhp of France. I flattered my- 
felf that the intereft of the French would 
fecure to me their favour; as your relation 
to the crown of England might naturally raife 
in them a jealoufy of your power. I hoped 
they. would encourage the trade and com- 
merce of the Dutch, in oppofition to the 
Evelifh, the ancient enemies of their crown, 
and let us enjoy all the benefits of a perpe- 
tual peace, unlefs we made war upon Eng- 
land, or England upon us; in either of which 
cafes, it was reafonable to prefume, we fhould 
have their afliftance. The French minifter 
at the Hague, who ferved his court but too 
well, fo contirmed me in thefe notions, that 
I had no apprehenfions of the mune we was 
forming uuder my feet. 

WILLIAM. 

Y ou found your authority ftrengthened by 
a plan fo agreeable to your party; and this 
contributed more to deceive your fagacity than 
all the art of D’Ettrades. . 

DE WITT. 
My policy feemed to me entirely fuitable 


to the lafting fecurity of my own power, of 


the liberty of my country, and of its maritime 


greatnels, For T made it my care to keep up 


a very 
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a very powerful navy, well commanded and 
officered, for the defence of all thefe againf{t 
the Englifh; but, as I feared nothing trom 
France, or any power on the continent, I 
neglected the army; or rather I deftroved it, 
by enervating all its ftrenigth, by difbanding 
old troops and veteran officers, attached to 
the houfe of Orange, and putting in their 
place a trading militia, commanded by officers 
who had neither experience nor courage, and 
who owed their promotions to no other merit 
than their relation to, or intereft with, fomé 


leading men in the feveral oligarchies of 


which the government in all the Dutch 
towns is compofed. Neverthclefs, on the 
invafion of Flanders by the French, I was 
forced to depart from my clofe connexion 
with France, and to concur with England 
and Sweden in the triple alliance, which Sir 
William Temple propofed in order to check 
her ambition: but, as I entered into: that 
meafure from neccffity, not from choice, I 
did not purfue it. I negle&ted to improve 
our union with England, or to fecure that 


with Sweden; I avoided any conjunction of 


counfels with Spain; I formed no alliance 


with the Emperor or the Germans; I cor-— 


rupted our army more and more; till a fud- 
den unnatural confederacy, {truck up, againtt 
all the’ maxims of policy; by the court of 
England with France, for the congueft of 
the Seven Playin brought. thefe at ie 
to the very brink of deftruction, and mad 
R 2 me 
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me a victim to the fury of a populace too 
uy, provoked. | 
— WILLIAM, © 

oy muft fay, that your-plan was in reality 
dothing more than to procure for the Dutch 
alicence to trade, under the good pleafure and 
gracious protection of France. But. any ftate 
that fo entirely depends on another is only 
a province; and its liberty is a fervitude, 
graced with a fweet but empty name. You 
fhould have reflected, that to a rhonarch fo 


ambitious and fo vain as Louis le Grand, the 


idea of a conqueft which feemed almoft 
certain, and the defire of humbling a haughty 
republick, were temptations irrefittible. His 
bigotry likewife would concur in recom- 
mending to him an enterprize, which he 
might think would put herefy under his feet. 
And if you knew either the character of 
Charles the Second, or the principles of his 
government, you ought not ‘to have fisppofed 
his union with France for the ruin of Holland 
an impofiible, or even improbable event. It 
is hardly excufable in a ftatefman to be greatly 
farprized that the inelinations of princes 
fhould prevail upon them to aa, in many 
particulars, without any regard to the po- 
litical maxims and intereft of their king- 
doms, 
DE WITT. | es 
Tam afhamed of my error; but ‘the chief 
caufe of it was, that though I thought very 
ill, I did not think quite fo ill of Charles the 
Second 
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Second and his miniftry as they deferved. I 
imagined too that his parliament would re- 
ftrain him from engaging in fuch a war; or 
compel him to engage in our defeyce, if 
France fhould attack us. Thefe, I acknow- 
ledge, are excufes, not juftifications. When the 
Frencl y marched into Holland, and found it 
in a condition fo unable to refift them, my. 
fame as a minifter irrecoverably funk, For, 
not to appear a fraitor, I was obliged to con- 
fefs myfelf a dupe. But what praife is fuf- 
ficient for the wifdom and virtue you fhewed, 
in fo firmly rejecting the offers, which I have 
been informed were made to you, both by 
England and France, when firft you appeared 
in arms at the head of your country, to give 
you the fovereignty of the Seven Provinces, by 
the affiftance, and under the protection, of 
the two crowns! Believe me, great prince, 
had I been living in thofe times, and had 
known the, generous anfwers you made to 
thofe offers, which were repeated more than 
once during the courfe of the war; not the 
moft ancient and devoted fervant to your 
family would have been more your friend 
than I, But who could reafonably hope for 
{uch moderation, and fuch a right fenfe of 
glory, in the mind of a young man, defcended 
trom kings, whofe mother was daughter to 
Charles the Firft, and whofe father had left 
him the feducing example of a very different 
conduct? Happy indeed was the Englith 
nation, to have fuch a prince fo nearly allied 
R 3 to 
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to their crown both in blood and by marriage, 
whom they might call to be their. deliverer, 
when. bigotry and detpotifm, the two greateft 
enemies to human fociety, had almott overs 
thrown their whole conftitution in church 
and ftate? 

WILLIAM. 

They might have been happy; but were 
not.—As {oon as I had accomplifhed their 
deliverance for them, many of them became 
my moft implacable enemies, and even withed 
to reftore the unforgiving prince whom they 
had fo unanimpufly and fo juftly expelled from 
his kingdom.—Such levity feems incredible, 
YT could not myfelf have imagined it poffible, in 
a nation famed for good fenfe: , 1f T had not had 
proofs of it beyond contradiction. They 
feemed as much to forget what they called me 
over for, as that they had called me over. The 
fecurity of their religion, the maintenance of 
their liberty, was no longer their care. All 

was to yield to the incomprehenfible do€trine 
of right divine and paffive obedience. ‘Thus 
the Fories grew Jacobites, after having re- 
nounced both that doftrine and James, by 
their oppofition to him, by their invitation of 
me, and by every act of the parliament which 
gave me the crown.—But the moft trouble- 
fome of my enemies were a fett of Repub- 
hicans, who violently oppofed all my mea- 
fures, and joined with the Jacobites in dif- 
turbing my government, ouly becaufe it was 
Hot a commonweaith, 


DE 
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DE WITT. cs 
They who were republicans under your 
government in the kingdom of England did 
not love liberty; but afpired to dominion, 
and wifhed to throw the nation into a total 
confufion, that it might give them a chatice of 
working out from that anarchy a better {tate 

tor themfelves. | Be & Bees 
WILLIAM. » aa 
Your obfervation is juft. A proud man 
thinks himfelf a lover of liberty ; when he 1s 
only impatient of a power in government 
above his own, and, were he a king, or the 
firft minifter of a king, would be a tyrant. 
Neverthelefs I will own to you, with the 
candour which becomes a virtuous prince, 


that there were in England fome Whigs, and | 


even fome of the moft, fober and moderate 
Tories, who, with very honeft intentions, 
and fometimes with good judgements, pro- 
pofed new fecurities to the liberty of the 
nation, again{t the prerogative or influence of 
the crown, and the corruption of minifters in 
future times. To fome gf thefe I gave way, 
being convinced they were right; but others 
I retilted, for fear of weakening too much 
the royal authority, and breaking that balance 
in which confifts the perfection of a mixed 
form of government. I fhould not, perhaps, 
have refifted fo many, if I had not feen in 
the houfe of commons a difpofition to rife in 
their demands on the crown, had they found 

jt more yielding. The difficulties of my 
: R 4 government, 
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sovernment, upon the whole, were fo great, 
that I once had determined, from mere dif- 
guft and refentment, to give back to the 
nation, aflembled in parliament, the crown 
they had placed on my head, and retire to 
Holland, where I found more affection and 
gratitude in the people. But I was ftopped 
by the earneft fupplications of my friends, 
and by an unwillingnefs to undo the great 
work I hed done: efpecially as | knew that, 
if England fhould return into the hands of 
king james, it would be impofiible, in that 
crifis, to preferve the reft of Europe from the 
comunion of France. 
DE WITT. 

Heaven be praifed that your majedity did 
not perlevere in {o fatal a refolution! The 
United Provinces would have been ruined by 
it = with England. But I cannot 
enoucsh exprefs my aftonithment, that you 
fhould have met with fach treatment as could 
tuggeit fuch a thought! The Engl ith muft 
furely be a people incapable either of eer 
or fubjection |! | 

WILLIAM. 

There were, I muft acknowledge, fome 
faults in my temper, and fome in my govern- 
ment, which are an excufe for my fubjects 
te regard to the uneafinefs and difquiet 

they gave me. My taciturnity, which fuited 

the genius of the Dutch, oftended theirs, 
They love an affable prince: it was chiefly 
lis affability that made them fo fond of 
Charles 
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Charles the Second. Their franknefs. and 


rood-humour could not brook the referve and 
coldnefs of my nature. Then the excefs of 
my favour to fome of the Dutch, whom | 
had brought over with me, excited a national 
jealoufy in the Enghfh, and hurt their pride, 
My government alfo appeared, at laft, too 
unfteady, too flu@uating between the Whigs 
and the Tories; which almoft deprived me 
of the confidence and affection of both parties, 
I truftéd too much to the integrity and the 
purity of my intentions, withqut ufing thofe 
arts that are neceflary to allay the ferment of 
factions, and allure men to their duty by 
foothing their paflions. Upon thewhole, I 
am fenfible that I better underftood how to 
povern the Dutch than the Englifh or the 
Scotch; and fhould probably have been 
thought a greater man, if I had not been 
king of Great Britain, 
ak DE WITT, a 

Itis a fhame to the Englifh, that gratitude 
and aife€tion for fuch merit as yours were 
not able to overcome any. little difgufts arifing 
from your temper, and enthrone their de- 
liverer in the hearts of his pcople. But will 
your majefty give me leave to afk you one 
queftion? Is it true, as I have heard, that 
many of them difliked your alliances on the 


continent, and {poke of your war with France 


as a Dutch meajure, in which you facrificed 


England to Holland? 


WILLIAM, 
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; - WILLIAM. 

7 “The cry of the nation at firft was ftrong 
for: the war: but before the end of it the 
Tories began publickly to talk the language 
you mention. And no wonder they did;— 
for, as they then had a defire to fet up again 
the maxims of government which had pre- 
vailed in the reign of their beloved Charles 
the Second, they could not but reprefent 
oppofition to France, and vigorous meafures 
taken to reftrain her ambition, as unneceflary 
for England: becaufe they well knew that 
the counfels of that king had been utterly 
averfe from fuch meafures; that his whole 
policy made him a friend to France; that he 
was governed by a French mittrefs, and even 
bribed by French money, to give that court 
his affiftance, or at leaft his ee in 
all their defigns. | 





DEWITT. | 

A king of England, whofe cabinet 1S ‘go- 
verned by France, and who becomes a vile pen- 
fiover to a French king, degrades himfelf from 
his royalty, and ought to be confidered as an 
enemy to the nation. Indced the whole 
policy of Charles the Second, when he was 
not forced off from his natural bias by the 
neceffity he lay under of foothing his parlia- 
ment, was a conitant, defigned, fy{tematical 
oppolition to the intereft of his people. His 
brother, though more fenfible. to the honour 
of England, was, by his Popery and defire 
of ee power, conftrained to lean upon 

: France, 
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France, and do nothing to obftru& her de- 
figns on the continent, or leffen her greatnefs, 
It was therefore neceffary to place the Britith 
crown on your head, not only with a view to 
preferve the religious and civil rights of the 
people from internal oppreffions, but to refcue 
the whole ftate from that fervile dependance 
on its natural enemy, which muft unqueftion-~ 
ably have ended in its deftruétion. What 
folly was it to revile your meafures abroad, 
as facrificing the intereft of your Britith do- 
minions to connexions with the continent, 
and principally with Holland! Had Great 
Britain no intereft to hinder the French from’ 
being matters of all the Auftrian N etherlands, 
and forcing the Seven United Provinces, her 
ftrongeft barrier on the continent againft the’ 
power of that nation, to fubmit with the reft 
to their yoke? would her trade, would her 
coafts, would her capital itfelf, have been 
fafe, after fo mighty an encreafe of thipping 
and failors as France would have gained by 
thofe conquefts? and what could have pre- 
vented them, but the war which you waged, 
and the alliances which you formed? could 
the Dutch and the Germans, unaided by 
Great Britain, have attempted to make head 
againft a power, which, even with her af- 
fittance, {trong and fpirited as it was, they 
could hardly refift? and after the check 
which had been given to the encroachments 
of France, by the efforts of the frf# grand 
alliance, did not a new and greater danger 

make 
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make it necefla ary to recur to another fics 
league? was not the union of France and 
Spain under one monarch, or even under one 
family, the moft alarming contingency that 
ever had threatened the liberty of Europe? 

a WILLIAM. 

~T thought fo; and [ am fure I did not err 
in my judgement. But folly is blind; and 
fiction wilfully thuts her eyes againtt t the 
moft evident truths that crofs her defigns ; 
as the believes any lies, however palpable and 
abfurd, that fhe thinks’ will affift them. 

DE WITT. 
The only objection which feems to have 


any real @eight pee your fyftem of policy, 


avith regard to the maintenance of a balance 


of power in Europe, is the enormous expence 
that muft neceffarily attend its an expence 
which, I am afraid, neither E “ngland nor Hol- 
Jand will be able to bear. without extreme 
inconvenience, 

WILLIAM. 

T will anfwer that objection, by afking a 
qgueftion. If, when you was penfiona ry of 
Seg intelligence had been brought, that 
the dykes were “ready” to break, and the fea 
was oe in, to overwhelm and to drown 
us; what would you have faid to one of the 
deputies, who, when you were propofing. the 
proper repairs to {tap the inundation, fhould. 
have objected to tiie cnarge, as too heavy on the 
province? This was the cafe ina political fenfe 
with both England: asd. Holland. The fences 

| ra:fed 
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raifed to keep out fuperftition and tyranny 
were all giving way: thofe dreadful evils 
were threatening, with their whole accumus 
lated force, to break in upon us, and overs 
whelm our ecclefiaftical and civil conftrtution. 
In fuch circumftances, to objeé toa neceflary 
expence, is folly and madnefs.. | 
DE WITT. . 

It is certain, Sir, that the utniott abilities 
of a nation can never be fo well employed, 
-as in the unwearied, pertinacious defence of 
their religion and freedom. . When thefe are 
loft, there remains nothing that is worth the 
concern of a good or wife man. Nor do I 
think it confiftent with the prudenge of .go- 
verment, not ta guard againit future dangers, 
as well as prefent; which precaution mutt be 
often in fome degree expentive, I acknow- 
ledge too, that the refources of a commercial 
country, which fupports its trade even in 
war by invincible deets, and takes care not 
to hurt it in the methods of impoting or col- 
lecting its taxes, are immente, and incon- 
ceivable till the trial be made ; efpecially 
where the government, which demands the 
{upplies, 1s agreeable to the people. But yet 
an unlimited and continued expence will in the 
end be deftructive. What matters it whcther: 
a {tate be mortally wounded by the hand of a 
foreign enemy, or die by.a confumption of 
its own vital ftrength? Such a confumption 
will come upon Holland fooner than upon 
. England, becaufe the latter bas a greater 
| radical 
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radical force: but, great as it is, that force 
at laft will be fo diminifhed and exhaufted by 
perpetual drains, that it may fail all at once; 
and thofe efforts which may feem moft fur- 
prizingly vigorous will be in reality the con- 
vulfions of death, don’t apply this to your 
majefty’ s government; but I fpeak with a 
view to what may happen hereafter from the 


extenfive ideas of negotiation and war which 


you .have eftablifhed. They have been falu- 


tary to your kingdom; but they will, I fear, 


be pernicious in future times, if, in purfuing 
great plans, great minifters do not ad with 
a fobriety, prudence, and attention to fru- 
gality, hich very feldom are joined with 
an extraordinary vigour and boldnefs of 
countels. 
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+ 


M. .Apricius—DARTENEUF. 
DARTENEUF, 


LAS, poor Apicius!—TI pity thee from 
my heart, for not having lived in my 
age and in my country. How many good 
difhes, unknown at Rome in thy days, have 
I feafted upon in England! 
APICIUS. , 

Keep your pity for yourfelf—How many 
good difhes have I feafted upon in Rome, 
which England does not produce; or of which 
the knowledge has been loft, with other 
treafures of antiquity, in thefe degenerate 
days! The fat paps of a fow, the livers of 
{cari, the brains of phoenicopters, and the 
tripotanum, which confifted of three excellent 
forts of fith, for which you Enelifh have no 
names, the /upus marinus, the myxo, and the 
murcenda. 

DARTENEUF. 

I thought the muraeua had been our lIam- 

prey. We have delicate ones in the Severn! 
APICIUS. | 

No:—the murzna, fo refpected by the 
ancient Roman fenators, was a falt-water 
fifh, and kept by our nobles in ponds into 
which the fea was admitted. 

DART E- 
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DARTENEUF. : 

Why then I dare fay our Severn lampreys 
are better. Did you ever eat any of them 
ftewed or potted? 
| APICIUS,. 

I was never in Britain. Your country ther 
was too barbarous for me to gothither. | 
fhould have been afraid that the Britons 
would eat me. . | 

DARTENEUF, 


S e / ae 
aie Tam forry for you, very forry: for, if you 
sar never were in Britain, you never eat the beit 
Letters. | | 


oytters, 
| - APICIUS, 
SécJuvenal Pardon ‘me, Sir; your Sandwich oytters 


and Pliny. , 


Arbuthnot Were brought to Rome in my time, 


4 es DARTENEUF, 
Sy Ue Se 
pati They could not be frefh: they were good 


for nothing there.—You fhould have come 
to Sandwich to eat them. It is a fhame for 
you that you did not.—An epicure talk of 
danger when he is in fearch of a dainty ! Did 
not Leander fwim over the Hellefpont in a 
tempeft, to get to his miftrefs? and what is 

a wench to a barrel of exquifite oyfters? 

 APICIUS. 

See Ate Nay—I am fure you can’t blame me for 
Bayle inany want of alertnefs in feeking fine fithes, 
Be he wT failed to the coaft of Africk, from Mun. 
ticle APi-turne ‘in Campania, only to taie of one 
~ fpecies, which I heard was larger there than 
it was on our coafl; aud finding that 1 had 
2 received 
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received a falfe information, I returned im- 
mediately, without even deigning to land. 

DARTENEUF. 

There was fome fenfe in that: but why 
did you not alfo make a voyage to Sandwich ; 

Had you once tafted thofe oyfters in their 

higheft perfection, you would never have 

come back: you would have eat till you 

burft. g - 

APICIUS. - 

_ IT with I bad:—It would have been better See Senec. 

than poifoning myfelf, as I did at Rome,.d Hel- 

becaufe I found, upon the balance of my “am-Mar- 

accounts, I had only the pitiful {um of four- 22.1. iil = 

{core thoufand pounds left; which would not *’7®, 

afford me a table to keep me from ftarving. 
DARTENEUF. ~ ae 

A fum of fourfcore thowfand pounds not 
keep you from ftarving ! Would I had had it! 
I fhould have been twenty years in {pending 
it, with the beft table in London. 

APICIUS. 

Alas, poor man! this fhews that you $4 
Englifh have no idea of the luxury thatp. 16.” 
reigned in our tables. Before I died, I had 
{pent in my kitchen 807, 291/135. 44. 

DARTENEUF.. 

I don’t believe a word of it; there is cer- 
tainly an error in the account. | 

| APICIUS. _ 

Why, the eftablifhment of Lucullus for 
his fuppers in the Apollo, 1 mean for every — 
fupper he fat down to in the room which he 

Vou, II. S called 
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Auto called by” that name, was 5000 ss 


whieh isin your money 1614 /. 11s. 8d. 
OLS 8 Da RODEN BOR, 
“Would I had fupped with him there’! But 


are you fure there is'no blunder in thefe cal- 


Feu 


APICIUS ~© 
Atk your learned men that s—] seikis as 


they tell me.—But you may think that thete 


feafts were made only by great men, by tn- 


umphant generals, like Lucullus, who had 


plundered all Afia, to help him in his houfe- 


Thidem. 
Plin. |. x. 


u, oO. 


keeping. What will you fay, when I tell 
you that the player A‘fopus had one dith that 
coft him fix thoufand feftertia, that is, four 


thoufand eight hundred and forty-three 


pounds, ten fhillings,” 4 nglith ? 
 DARTENEUF, 
~ What will TI fay? why, that I pity my 





worthy friend-Mr. Cibber; and that, if I 


had known this when alive, I fhould -have 
hanged myfelf for vexation that I did not live 
in thofe days. 

APICIUS, 

Well vou might, well you might. — You 
don’t know ‘what eaimp is. You never could 
know it. Nothing lets than. the wealth of 
the Roman empire is fufficient to enable a 
man of tafte to keep a good table. Our 


players were ‘infinitely richer than Pa 
7 pia, | 


DART E- 
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DARTENEUR, | 

Oh, ‘that I had but lived in the bleffed, reign 
of Caligula, or of Vitellius, or of Helioga- 
baltis, and had been admitted-to the honour 
of dining with their flaves ! ; 

APICIUS , 

Ay, there you touch, me.—I am eel See Bayles 
that I died before their good times. ‘They Mente 
carried the glories of their table much fur-} i 7 
ther than the beft eaters of the age in which Arbuth- 
I lived, Vitellius {pent in feafting, within re © 5 
the compafs of one year, what would 
amount in your money'to above feven mil- 
lions two hundred thoufand pounds. He 
told me. fo himfelf, in a converfation I had 
with him not long ago, And the two others 
you mentioned did not fall very fhort of his 
royal magnificence. 

DARTENEUF. . 

T hefe indeed were great princes. But 
what moft affects me is the luxury of that 
upftart fellow apriipe Pray, of what in- 
gredients, might the difh, he paid fo much 
for, confift? 

APICIUS. 

Chiefly of finging-birds. It was that which Ariat 
fo ‘greatly enhanced the price. ae 

| DARTENEUF, 

OF finging-birds ! choak him. —I neve 
“eat but one, which I ftole out of its cage 
from a lady of my acquaintance; and all 


London was in an uproar, as if I had ftolen 
2 a _ and 
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and toafted an only child. But, upon re- 
collection, I doubt whether J have really fo 
much: caufe to envy Efopus. For the 
finging-bird which 1 eat was not fo good as a 
wheatear or decafigue. And therefore I fuf- 
pect, that all the luxury you have bragged 
of was nothing but vanity. It was like the 
foolifh extravagance of the fon of Afopus, 
who diffolved pearls in vinegar, and drank 
them at fupper. I will {take my credit, that 
a haunch of good buck venifon and my 


t. 
fionsar. favourite bam pye were much better difhes 


ver. G.. 


ser Ar. 


buthmnot,. 


. 
ee 3° 


than any at the table of Vitellius himfelf. 
It does not appear that you ancients ever had 
any good foups, without which a man of 
tafte cannot poflibly dine. The rabbits in 
Jtaly are deteftable : but what is better than 
the wing of one of our Englifh wld rabbits? 
I have been told you had no turkies. The 
mutton 1m Italy is ill-flavoured. And as to 
your boars roafted whole, they were only fit 
to be ferved up at a corporation feaft, or 
election dinner. A fmall darbecued hog is 
wortl: a hundred of them. And a good collar 
of Canterbury or Shrewfbury brawn is a 
much better difh. 
-APICIUS. 

If you had fome meats that we wanted, 
yet our cookery maft have been greatly {u- 
perior to yours. Our cooks were fo excellent, 
that they could give to hogs fleth the ta{te 
of all other meats, | 

| DART E- 
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| DARTENEUF. 

I would never have endured their imita- 
tions. You might as eafily have impofed oa 
a good connorffeur in painting the copy of a 
fine picture for the original. -Our cooks, on 
the contrary, give to all other meats, and 
even to fome kinds of fifth, a rich flayour of 
bacon, without deftroying that which makes 
the diftin@ion of one from another. It does 
not appear to me that effence of hams was 


ever known to the ancients. We have @- 


hundred ragouts, the compofition of which 
furpaffes all defcription, Had yours been as 
good, you could not have fain indolently 
lolling upon couches while you were eating, 
They would have made you fit up, and mind 
your bufinefs. Then you. had a ftrange 
cuftom of having things read to you while 
you were at fupper, This demonttrates that 
you were not fo well entertained as we are 
with our meat. When I was at table, I 
neither heard, nor faw, nor fpoke; I only 
tafted. But the worft of allis, that, in the 
utmoft perfe&ticn of your luxury, you had 
no wine to be named with claret, burgundy, 
champagne, old hock, or tokay. You boafted 
much of your Falernum: but I have tafted 
the Lacryma Chrifti and: other wines of that 
coaft, not one of which would I have drunk 
above a glafs or two of, if you would have 
given me the kingdom of Naples. I have 
read that you boiled your wines, and mixed 

> 3 water 
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water with them, which is fyfficient eyi- 
dence that in themfelves they were not fit 
to.drink. 

APICIUS.. 
| “Ts am afraid you do really excel us in wines; 
not to mention your beer, your cyder, aa 
your perry, of all which I have heard great 
fame from your countrymen ; and their re- 
port | has. been confirmed by thé teftimony of 
their neighbours, who have travelled: into 
Fngland.’ Wonderful things have been alto 
{aid to me of an en paner called 
punch, | 

DARTENEUF. 

_ Ay—to have died Without tafting zhat, is 
miferable indeed! There is’ rum punch, and 
arrack punch! It is difficult to fay which ig 
beft: But Jupiter would have given his 
nectar for either of stl upon my word 


| and honour, | 


APICIUS.: | 
The thought | of them puts me into a fever 
with thirft. } 
DARTENEUF. 
Thefe incomparable liquors are brought to 
us from the Eaft and Weft Indies; of the 


firft of which you knew little, and of the 
latter nothiig. This ‘alone is ‘fufficient to 
— determine the difpute. What a new world 
of gcod: things for ‘eating and drinking has 
-Columbus opened to. us: Think of that, and 
defp air, ee 


APICIUS, 
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APICIUS. 

[cannot indeed but exceedingly lament my 
ill fate, that America was not difcovered 
before I was born. It tortures me, when I 
hear of chocolate, pine-apples, and a number 
of other fine fruits, or delicious meats, pro- 
duced there, which I have never tafted, 


DARTENEUF. 


The fingle advantage of having fugar, to. 


fiincten every thing with, inftead of honey, 
which you, for want of the other, were 
obliged to make ufe of, is ineftimable. 


APICIUS, 

I confefs your fuperiority in that important 
article, But what grieves me mott is, that I 
never eat a turtle. They tell me that it 1S 
abfolutely the beft of all foods! 


DARFENEUF. 
Yes, I have heard the Americans fay fo:— 
but I never eat any; for, in my time, they 
were not brought over to England, 


APICIUS. 

Never eat any turtle? How couldft thou 
dare to accufe me of not going to Sandwich, 
to eat oyfters; and didft not thyfelf take a 
trip to America to riot on turtles? But know, 
wretched man, I am credibly informed, that 
they are now as plentiful in England. as 
‘fturgeons, There are turtle-boats that go 
regularly to London and Briftol from. the 
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Weft Indies. I have jut received this in- 
formation from a fat alderman, who died in 
London laft week, of a furfeit he got at ta 
turtle-featt j in that city, 


DARTENEUF, 
What does he fay? does he affirm to you 
that turtle i is better than venifon ? 


APICIUS, 
He fays, there was a haunch of the fatteft 
venifon untouched, while every mouth was 
ares @ on the turtle alone. : 


DARTENE UF, 

Alas! how imperfect is human felicity | 
I lived ‘in an agé when the noble’ fcience of 
eating was fuppofed to have been carried to 
its higheft perfection in England and France. 
And yet a turtle-feaft is a novelty to me! 
Would it be impoffible, do you think, to 
obtain leave from Pluto’ of going back for 
one day to my own table at London, juft to 
tafte of that food? I would promife to kill 
myfelf by the quantity of it 1 would eat | 
before the next morning. : 


APICIUuUS. 

You have forgot you have no body: that 
which you had has long been rotten ; and 
you ‘can never return to the earth with 
another, unlefs Pythagoras fheuld fend you 
thither to animate a hog. But comfort 
yourtelt, that, as you have eaten dainties 

a "which 
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which I never tafted, fo the next age will 
eat fome unknown to this. New difcoveries 
will be made, and new delicacies brought 
from other parts of the world.—But fee ; 
who comes hither ? I think it 1s Mercury. 


MERCURY. 


"Gentlemen, I muft tell you, that I have 
ftood near you invifible, and heard your dif- 
courfe ; a privilege, which, you know, we 
deities ufe as often as we pleafe. Attend 
therefore to what I fhall communicate to 
you, relating to the fubje& upon which you 
have been talking. 1 know two men, one 
of whom lived in antient, and the other in 
modern times, who had much more pleafure 
in eating than either of you through the 
whole courle of your lives, — 


APICIUS. 
One of thefe happy epicures, I prefume, 
was a Sybarite, and the other a French gen- 
tleman fettled in the Weft Indies. 


MERCURY. 

No: one was a Spartan foldier, and the 
other an Englifh farmer.—I fee you both 
look aftonifhéed. But what I tell you is truth. 
Labour and hunger gave a relifh to the d/ack 
broth of the former, and the alt beef of the 
Jatter, beyond what you ever found in the 
tripotanums or bam pyes, that vainly ftimu- 
pie your forced aud languid appetites, 

: which 
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which perpetual indolence weakened, and 
conftant luxury overcharged. 
DARTENEUF .- 

This, Apicius, is more mortifying than 

not to have fhared a turtle-feaft!. 
APICIUS, | 

I with, Mercury, you had taught me 
vour art of cookery in my life-time: but it is 
a fad thing not to know what good sash 1g 
till after one 1s dead, 


D I A- 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT— 
Cuarves the Twelfth, King of Sweden. 


ALEXANDER. 
OUR majetty feems in great wrath! 
Who has offended you? 
CHARLES. 
The offence is to you as much as me, Here 
is afcllow admitted into Elyfium, who has 
affronted us both; an Englith poet, one Pope. Effay on 


He has called us two madmen ! a HA 
; 
A LE aX AWN D E R. 220. 


Ihave been unlucky in poets. No prince 
ever was fonder of the Mufes than J, or has 
received from them a more ungrateful return! 
When I was alive, I declared that I envied 
Achilles, becaufe he had a Homer to celebrate 
his exploits; and I moft bountifully rewarded 
Cheerilus, a pretender to poetry, for writing 
verfes ow mine: but my liberality, inftead 
of doing me honour, has fince drawn upon me 
the ridicule of Horace, a witty Roman poet; 
and Lucan, another verfifier of the fame na- 
tion, has loaded my memory with the harfhett 
invettives. 

| CHARLES. 

I know nothing of thefe; but I know that sce Porri 
in my time, a pert French fatirift, one Boileau, y's 
ynace fo free with you character, that I tore Voltaire’ 


iftory 


his Char. X] 


” 
we 
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his book for b aving abufed my favourite hero, 
And now this fatbcy Englifhman has libelled 
us both.—But I have a propofal to make to 
you, for the reparation of our honour. If 
you will join with me, we will turn all thefe 
infolent {cribblers out of Elyfium, and throw 
them down headlong to the bottom of Tar- 
tarus, in fpite of Pluto and all his guards. 
ALEXANDER. 

This is juft fuch a fcheme as that you 
formed at Bender, to maintain yourfelf there, 
with the aid of three hundred Swedes, againft 
the whole force of the Ottoman empire. And 
I muft fay, that fuch follies gave the Englifh 
poet too much caufe to call you a madman. 

CHARLES. 

If my heroifm were madnefs, yours, I pre- 

fume, was not wifdom ! 
ALEXANDER. 

There was a vat ditference between your 
conduét and mine. Let poets or declaimers 
fay what they will, hiftory fhews, that I was 
not only the braveft foldier, but one of the 
ableft commanders the world has ever feen: 
whereas you, by imprudently leading your 
army into vait and barren deferts at the ap- 
proach of the winter, expofed it to perifh in 
its march for want of fubfifience, loft your 
artillery, loft a great number of your foldiers, 
and were forced to fight with the Mufcovites 
under fych difadvantages as made it almoft 
impoflible for yqu to conquer. 

CHARLES, 


HLALOGUE xx. 


CHARLES. 


I will not difpute your fuperiority as a ge- . 


neral. It is not for me, a mere mortal, to 
contend with the fon of ‘fupser Ammon! 
ALEXANDER. 
I fuppofe you think my pretending that 
‘Supiter was my father as much entitles me 
to the name of a madman, as your extrava- 


gant behaviour at Bender does you. Bue 


you greatly miftake. It was not my vanity, 
butmy policy, which fet up that pretenfion. 
When I propofed to undertake the conqueft 
of Afia, it was neceflary for mc to appear to 
the people fomething more than aman. They 
had been ufed to the idea of demigod heroes. 
I therefore claimed an equal defcent with 
Ofiris and Sefoftris, with Bacchus and Her- 
ecules, the former conquerors of the Eaft 
The opinion of my divinity affifted my arms, 


and fubdued all nations before me, from the - 


Granicus to the Ganges. But, though: L 
called myfelf the fon of “Fupiter, and kept up 
the veneration that name infpired, by a 
courage which feemed more than human, 
and by the fublime magnanimity of all my 
behaviour, I did not forget that I was the 
the fon of Philtp. Tuted the policy of my 
father, and the wife lefions of Ariftotle, whom 
he had made my preceptor, in the conduct of 
all my great defigns. It was the fon of Philip 
who planted Greek colomies in Afia, sas. far 
as the Indies; who formed projects of trade 
more extennve than his empire itfelf; who 

6 laid 
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laid the foundations of them in the midft of 
his wars; who built Alexandria, to be the 
centre and {taple of commerce between Europe, 
Afia, and Africk; who fent Nearchus to na- 
vigate the unknown Indian feas, and intended 
to have gone himfelf from thofe feas to the 
pillars of Hercules, that 1s, to haye explored 
the paflage round Africk, the difcovery of 
which has fince been fo glorious to Vafco’ 
Sec Flue de Gama. It was the fon of Philip; who, after 
of Alexan- fubduing the Perfians, governed them. with 
“  fuch lenity, fuch juftice, and fuch wifdom, 
that they loved him even more than ever they 
had Joved their natural kings; and who, by 
intermarriages, and all methods that cowld beft 
eftablifh a coalition between the conquerors 
and conquered, united them into one people. 
But what, Sir, did you do, to advance the 
trade of your fubjedts, to procure any benefit 
to thofe whom you had vanquifhed, or to 
convert any enemy into a friend? 
CHARLES. | | 
When I might eafily have made myfelf 
king of Poland; and was. advifed to do fo, 
by count Piper, my favourite minifter; I ge- 
neroufly gave that kingdom ‘to: Staniflaus, as 
you had given a great part of your conquetts . 
in India to Porus, befides his own domi- 
nions, ‘which. you reftored to. him entire, 
aftet you had. beaten his army: and taken him 
Captive, Bo, | | 


ALEX- 
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ALEXANDER. ee 

I gave him the government of thofe coun- 
tries under me, and as my lieutenant ; which 
was the bet method of preferving my: power 
in conquefts where I could not leaye garri~- 
fons fufficient to maintain them. The.fame 
policy was afterwards practifed by the Ro- 
mans, who, of all conquerors, except me, 
were the greateft politicians. But neither 
was I, nor. were they, fo extravagant as to 
conquer only for others, or dethrone kings 
with no view but merely to have the pleafure 
in beftowing their crowns ‘on fome of their 
fubjects, without any advantage to ourfelves. 
Neverthelefs, I will own, that my expedition 
to India was an exploit of the fon of Fupiter, 
not of the fon of Philip.. I fhould have donc 
better 1f I had ftaid to give more confiftency 
to my Perfian and Grecian empires,-inftead 
of attempting new conquefts, and at fuch-a 
diftance, fo foon. Yet even this war was of 
ufe, to hinder my. troops from being cor- 
rupted by the effeminacy of Afia, and to 
keep up that univerfal awe of my name, 
which in thofe countries was .the great fup- 
port of my power. 

CHARLES, : 

In the unwearied activity with wes I 
proceeded from one enterprize to another, I 
dare call myfelf your equal. Nay, I may. 
pretend to a higher glory than you, ‘becautle 
you only went on from victory to victory ; 
but the greateft lofles were not able to dimi- 


‘i nifh 
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nith, see: aitadia ‘on the cffosts, of my; 
ihe an invincible {pitit. og 

Trae ALEXANDER, 

Yeu fhewed i in adverfity mucn, more mags 
nawimity than you did in profperity,... How:; 
unworthy of a-prince who imitated - me was, 

| your, behaviour to.the king your arts, had, 
See Nol vanquithed 1. The: compelling Auguftus . to. 
Charles write. himfelf a. letter of congratulation to. 
XU. one of -his vaffals; whom you had placed in. 
his throne, was the very. reverle of my. treate , 
ment. of Porus. and Darius. Itswas an, unr, 
gencrous infult. upoa his ill-fortune ! Ie was, 
the triumph’ of a little and a low.mind! | The, 
vifit you made him immediately after that 
-infult-was.a farther contempt, offerifive to and 
aad both ufelefs and dangerous to yourfelf. .. 
* CHARLES jo . 

‘Tkaaine danger from it,—I knew he dar t. 

not ufe the power I gave him to hurt me. 

aay ALEXANDER. . : 

2 cf his sefontinent, 3 in that inftant, had pres. 

‘yailed- over his fear, as it was. likely. to .do,.. 

you- would have perithed defervedly by yottr: 

lnfolence and - prefumption. For. my. party. 

intrepid as 1 was. in all dangers: which 1. 

thought it was neceffaty or proper for. me £9, 

meety, [-never put myfelf one moment in the: 
ewes of an eemy whom I had offendeds, 
at you had the rafhinefs of folly.as well as-of, 
beroijme. . A-falfevopivion conceived -of, youn 
enemy's weaknels proved at lait your ou 
When, in anfwer to fome reafonable oe 
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tions of peace fént'té You by the Czar, you 
faid, * You would te and ere’ with bitt at See Vol- 
65° Mo; ov ;”° he’ réplie very aw ] : €é That ae 
‘ ‘he deed fo ath Tike Ferien but fbould S. 
“ nol find'in bim a Darins.’’ And, doubtlefs, 
you otight to Have been better ‘acquainted 
with the character Of that’ prince. Had’ Perla 
béent governed by'a Peter Alexowitz when'l 
madé war -againft it, I fhould Kave aéted 
more cautioufly, and not have counted {6 
much on the fuperiority of my troops, iti 
valour and diftipline, over an atmy coin. 
manded by a kihg who was fo capable of it. 
ft udting them-in all they wanted. 

CHARLES. se 

The battle of Narva, ‘won by eight thou- 
fand Swedes againft fourfcore thowtand Mot 
covites, feemed to authorize my contempt of 
the nation atid their prince. | 

ALEXANDER.’ 

It happened that their princé was not pre- 
fent in thac battle, But he had not then had 
thé time whith was neceffary to inftruad his 
batbarous foldiers. You gave him that time; 
and’ he, madé fo good a ufe of it, that you 
found at Patedwa the Mufcovites become a 
different natton. If you had followed the 
Hol You gave them at Narva, and marched 
direttiy té Mofcow, you might have stg 
cheir Fibheates in his cradle. But you fufs 
ferdd’ Hit to ‘prow, fill his trength was ma- 
turé; “and then actéd as if he had been fill in 
hiv thtidhesd. | 

Vor. Ul. T CHARLES 
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_ CHARLES... |. se 

I mutt confels, you excelled men) condué : 
in policy, and in true maguanimity. . 
mr’ liberality. was. not inferior to yours 5 ea 
neither you nor. any moital- ever. furpaffed 
me in the enthufiafm of courage. . I was al 
free from thofe vices which fullied your cha- 
yaéter. I never was drunk; I killed no friend 
in the riot of .a feaft; I fired no palace. at the 
inftigation of a ‘harlot. 

ALEXANDER. | 

It may perhaps be admitted as fome excufe 
for my drunkennefs, that the Perfians.efteemed 
it an excellence in their kings to be able to. 
drink a great quantity of wine, and the 
Macedonians were far from thinking 3 it a dif- 
honour. But you were as frantick and as cruel 





when fober, as I was when drunk. You 


were. fober, when you refolyed ta continue. 
in Turkey againft the will of your hoff, the 
grand fignior, You were fober, when. ‘Ou. 
commanded the unfortunate, Patkull, whofe. 
only crime was his having maintained the. 
liberties of his country, and who bare the. 
facred charater of an embaflador, to, be 
broken alive on the wheel, againdt the. laws. 
of nations, and thofe of humanity, mare In- 
violable ftill toa generous mind. Yay were. 
likewife fober, when you wrote to the fenate 
of Sweden, who, upon a report of your deat A, . 
endeavoured to take fgme cate of your ‘king- 
dom, That you would , end them. one, of your 
boots, and from that they fowl: receive. their. 
orders, 









of, ile, 
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orders if they pretendrd to meddle in governs 
men ent: ah fodemtuch worfe than any the Mace- 
qohians complained ‘of from me, when I was 
cu heated with wine and with adulation! ! As 

rmy chaftity, itwas not fo perfect as yours, 





praife. for my continence: but, perhaps, if 


you had been‘ not quite fo infenfible to the 
charms of the fair 'fex, it would have miti-' 
gated and foftened the fiercenefs, the pridey’ 


and the obftinacy, of your nature. 
OM! (9 A RL ES. | 
Jeweuld have foftened me into a woman, 
ot, what’ think ftill more coritemptible, the: 
flave ‘of d-woman. But you feem to infis’ 


74 


nuate; that: you: never were cruel. or frantick, ; 
unlefs whén you were’ drunk, T his I abfoz’ 


ough on fone occafions I obtained great 


lately deny/=-You ‘were not drunk, when Se Plv- 


tarchi's Life 


you crucificed Hephe’ tion’s phyfician, for not of Alex. 


curing aman ‘who killed himtelf by his in-**™ 


temperance in. “his ficknefs; nor when you 


facrificed to the manes of that favourite officer’ 
the’ whole natibn ‘of the Cuffedns, men, woe: 
men, and children, who were entirely innocent: 


of his death : bécaufe you had read in Homer, 

= Achilles ‘had ‘immolated fome ‘Trojan 
ives‘on the tomb of Patroclus. I could’ 
rang other’ proofs that your paffions in-- 

aried you as much as wine? but thefe” ate 

' tient. Se | 

nate OX ALEXANDER. 





“P batho: deny that my paffions were’ ‘Soetioe 
tiie { vidlenit'as to deprive me for a while 
ee AVS T 2 of 


a: 
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of the ufe of my reafon; efpecially when 
the pride of fuch amazing fucceffes, the fer- 
vitude of the: Perfians, :and' barbarian ‘flattery, 


had intoxicated my mind. To bear, at my 


age, with continual. moderation, 'fuch-fortade 
as mine, was hardly in human nature. As 
for you, there was.an'excefs and intemperance | 
i your virtues, which turned them: all: int¢ 
vices, And ‘one virtue you wanted, whic 
in'a‘ prince is very commendable, and benefi=: 
cial to the publick; I mean, the-love of 
{cience and of the elegant arts. ‘Under pyy« 







care and: patronage, they weré eatried:in’ 


Greece to their utmoft perfection, .: Arittotle,’ 
Apelles, and Lyfippus, were amotig the glories’ 
of my reign: yours was illuftrated: only by: 
battles. —Upon the whole, though, from: fore : 
refemblance between us, } fhould naturally 
be.inclined to ‘decide in: your’ favour, yet! I 


muft give the priority in renown? to your: 


enemy, Peter Alexowitz, ‘That preat’ m6-" 
narch raifed his country; you riintd vourk'’ 
He was a legifator; you were a tyranti 
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2 OL 5 E Ye. 
7.OU feem to.look:on me; Nhaidiieiitt 
aa aic of duperiority, as. if 1 were not: 
— equal, Have you forgotten that I was: 
favourite and farft minifter of a great. 
kivg of England? that I was at once lord high: 
changeller, bithop. of Durham, bifhap of - 
Winchefter, archbifhop of York, and cardi-: 
nal legate ?, On, what. other fubjekt. were ever: 
accumulated fo — na ree {uoh: panes | 
sein power! ae | es 
pinvcse KIMENES,: oat aes 
; in order: a prove yourfelf my equal; you: 
are pleafed to tell me what you dad, not: 
what. you did, But it is not the having great 
ffices:; it: 1s the doing, great thing: » that. 
makes a:great minifter. . 1 know that tor fomé: 
years you governed the mind of king Henry 
the Eighth, and confequently his kingdom, 
with the moft abfolute fway. Let me afk 
you then, what were the aéis of your reign 2 
WOLSEY. | 
My atts were thote of a very {kilful courtier 
and able politician, I managed a tempe 
which nature had made the moft difficult” 
manage, of any, perhaps, that ever exifted, 
with: faueh confummate addrefs, that all its 
T 3 pathons 
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pafiions were seadeiel entirely, fubfervient 
to my inclinations, In foreigy affairs, I turng 
the : ‘arms. of my. matter, or ‘dyfpoled’ of, his 
friendthip, | whichever way my own ‘interedt 
happened to direct. kt was. not. with.  bimy 
but with me, that treaties were made by the 
Emperor or by France; and none were. cons 
cluded, during my miniftry, that did not cen= 
tain fome article in my favour, befide fecret 
affurances of aiding my ambitign or refent- 
ment, which were the real. fprings, of. all 
my negotiations. | _ At home, brough t. the 
pride of theEnglith nobility,wh ich tae refilled 
the greatelt of the Plantagenes, to bow fub- 
mifively to. the fon of a butcher. of  Ipfwich; 
And, as my power was: royal, my ftate and 
magnificence were fuitable to'it: my: builds 
ings, my furniture, my. houfehald, my. equi- 
page, my: hberality, and. my charities, METR 
pore the rank of. a fubjeSt.” . a 
| XIMENES 0, 

“From. all you have faid, 1 ‘undertend ‘that 
you gained great advantages for yourfelf im the 
courle of your miniftry, too great indeed for 
a. good man todefire, or awile. yan, to aceept, 
But. what did you do for. your fovercign, and 
for the ftate?—-You mzke me: ng anlwere— 





se Marfo- What J did is well known. I was not. content 


her, Viede 


Ximein. vith. forcing the, arrogance . of the S panifh 





nabplity to ttoop to, my. POSTS, boty whe .thag 
power to free,.thg. people. fxom their . op ref- 
fions. In you, they re{pected the rob au 
Pharity + ; d made them relpat the majefty ‘of 


the 
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the laws. T-alfo relieved my countrymen, 
the commons of Caftile, from a moft gricvous 
burthén, by %n alteration in‘ the method of 
collecting ‘their taxes. After the death of 
Hfabella, [ preferved the tranquillity of Ar- 
rigon and Caftile, by procuring the regency 
of the latter for Ferdinand, a wife and va- 
liant prince, though he had not been my 
friend during the life of the queen. And 
when, after his deceafe, I was raifed to the 
régenty by the general efteem and affection 
of the Caftilians, Tadminiftered the govern- 
meiit with great courage, firmnefs, and pru- 
detice 5; eich the mott perfect difintereftednefs 
in regard to myfelf, and moft zealous con- 
cétn for the publick. I fuppreffed all ‘the 
factions which ‘threatened to defturb the peace 
of that kingdom in the minority and the abfence 
of thie young king ; and prevented the difcon- 
tents of the commons of Caftile, too juftly 
incenfed againft the Flemifh minifters, who 
governed their prince and rapacioufly pillaged 
their country, from breaking out, during my 
life, into open rebellion, as they did, moft 
tinhappily, foon after my death. Thefe were 
my civil acts? but, to complete the renown 
of my adminiftration, I added to it the palm 
of military glory. At my own charges, and 
myfelf com manding the army, I conquered 
Oran from: the Moors, arid annexed it, with 
its tefritorry. to the Spanifh dominions, 


T 4 WOLSEY. 
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WOLSEN. 
co My. foul was as elevated and noble as yours ; 
ray vaderftanding as.{trong, aud gore refined. 
But the differense.of dur “conda t arofe from 
‘the diffetence of our objects. : To: raife your 
Teputation, a and fecure your power: in Cafisle, 
-by. making that: ‘kingdom -As - happy: and. :as 
igreatas you. could, was your object... Mine 
was, to procute’ the triple erown tor myfelf, 
-by. the.affiftance'of my fovereign,;: and of. the 
greateft foreign powers. Each..of us ‘took 
‘the ‘means that were evidently malt propeptg 
the accomplithment of his ends. 2 
| OXI MENES, 
Cav you confefs. fuch a principle “of:your 
coridud without a bluth? But: you wall-at 
‘Teal ibe athamed, that you failed in:your pur-_ 





4 
iN io; a 
wrav’ v 


“pofe, and were the dupe of the powers with 


whem. Jou tiegotiated-eafter havitig difhon- 
ourced the character of your matter, - in. order 
to ferve your own ambition, — Taccomplithed 
my defire, with glory to my fovereign, and 


advantage to my country., Befide this -dif- 
-ferérice, there wasa great one in thé methods 
by which we acquired our powcr. We both 
owed it indeed ta the favour of princes ;: bat 
iy. gajned |fabella’ s by the opinian fhe had of 
-my' piety and integrity: you ‘gained. Henry’s 
_-by-a:complaifance and courfe :of life, wiiich: 
werea- reproach to your chargéter and dacred 
. prdels, 


Aa WOLSEY, 
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WOLSEY. 

I did shot, as: you, ‘Ximenes, did,: ‘carry 
iwith. me-ta icourt. the aufterity.of a monk ; 
‘pot, HfL Had done fo,. could I poffibly have 
igained any influence there.: ..dJfabella and 
Henry were different characters,.. aad ‘their 
ifavour was to be fought. in. different ways. 
-By ‘making myfelf agreeable tothe latter, I 
{b governed his paffions, unruly-as they were, 

othat,: while I lived, they did not produce any 
softhofe. dreadful ‘effets, which after. my 
death. were caufed by acai in his pened and 
kingdom. rast. ae | eet 
REM ENES. | 

Wf-Henry..the Eighth, ‘your matter, shad 
bee. king:of Caftile, 1 would wever have been 
drawn. by him out. of my cloifter. A’ man 
-of-virtuesand fpirit will not be prevailed with 
to.po-into a court. where he; cannot. Tile with 

gut-bafenefs. | 
WOLSEY. ) 
The. inflexibility of your mind had Ske io See Marfo. 
have ruined you in fome of your meaferes: Se" 
and the bigotry, which you had defived from. 
-your Jong :abode .jn.a cloifter, and: retained 
sAwhen a minitter, was. very near. depriving 
the crown of Caftile. of the new-conquered 
“kingdom. of Granada, by the revolt of. the 
Moors inithat city, whom. you. had. psrema- 
turely forced to change their..ccligion... Do 
you not remember how angry King Ferdi-. 
nand was with you on. that account | 
XIMENE 
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Oo scr ee se sl. : 

oa ie ‘and miuft acknowledge that 1 my’: zeal 
was too ‘neemperate” in’all that proceeding. 

SHarlisstercc cy ao Lagi ¥ 

ooMy work complaifinces to king Henry this 
Kighth were far fe{s hurtful'ta England, than 
the:unjuft and mmhuman court of inquifition 
which you eftablithed in Granada, to watch 
over the’ faith. of your Unwillidg converts, 
has’ ‘been to Spain. peas 

| “MEMEN EG Ce ek 

F nile revived and fettled’ in Gtaniida’ 4 
ancient tribunal, inftityted firft by one. ‘of 
our’ faints againft the Albigenfes, and pave 
it greater’ powers, © The ‘mifchiefs: which 
have attended it canrtot be denied. But if any 
force may be ufed for the mainténdnee of ‘re- 
ligion (and the church of Rote ‘has, you 
know, declared authoritatively that it. may); 
none could be {a effectual to marti the pur- 
pole. - 

: WOLSEY, ik me 

This is an argument rather againft ‘the 
opinion of the church, than for the inquifi- 
tron. =I will only fay, I think myfelf very 
happy, that ‘my adminiftration® was: ftained 
with no action of cruelty, not éven cruelty 


fanttified by the name of religion, Wy temper 


indeed, which influenced my condd& mioré 
than my’ ee was much mildér than 
yours.’ ‘To the proud; Iwas proud’; but ‘td 
my ‘friends and wafoviors; Benévolent arid Hue 
— Had:I fuceeeded in the: great’ re 

of 
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of my ambition, had-I agquired the popedom, 
I fhould have governed the church with more 
moderationand better fenfe than, probably, you 
would have done, if you had-exchanged the fee 
of Toledo for that of Rome. My good-nature, 
my palicy, my tafte for magnificence, my 
love of the fine arts, of wit, and of learning, 
would have made me the delight -of all) the 
Italians, and have given-me a rank among the 
greateft princes, Whereas in you, the: “four 
bigot and rigid monk would too much have 
eee aver the prince and the ftatefman. , 
od POU XM ME NBS. 005: = 
‘What. either’ of us'.would have: peer 1m 
that fituation docs not appear, But,:if- you 
are, compared tomeas ir emmimifier, you ane valtly 
can jutly artes to any equality is the: ens 
couragement you gave to learning, and your 
munifigence 1n promoting it, which was in- 
deed very great. Your two colleges founded 
at Ipfwich and Oxford may vie with my uni- 
yerfity. at, Alcala de.Henara. But in our 
generofity there was this difference: all. my 
revenues were {pent in well- -placed liberalities, 
a acts of charity, piety; and virtue ; whereas 
a.great part gf your enormous wealth ‘was 
(yuandered away in luxury and vain.oftenta- 
tion, With regard’ ta jall other points,. my 
{uperiority. is apparent, You were. only a 
favourite : 7 Twas the friend and the father. of 
the :pepple,;,.. You: ferved.yourfelf:, J ferved 
she. fate... <The concluion of our lives. er 
: alfo 
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alfo ae | more een to me ou 
WOLSEY. 

Did not. you die, as I did, in dita w with 
al mafter? | 

- XIMBNES: = |: 

That difgrace was brought upon me by a 
faction of. foreigners, to whofe power, as a 
good Spaniard, 1] would not fubmit. A mi- 
nifter, who falls, a victim. to. fuch, an. oppo~ 
fition, | rifes by. his. fall. Yours was note 
graced by. any publick . caufe,. any . merit, 
tq_ the nation: your fpirit therefore funk. 
under it.; -yow bore it, with, meannefs. . “Ming. 
was. ‘unbroken, {uper or ‘2 my enemies, fupe- - 
rior to fortune; and I died, as 1 had, lived,, 
with tg wgeiminifhes pis and greatneds. ‘of 
mn. 





pi A- 


LUCIAN. 


S *RIEN Dp ‘Rabelais, ‘well met. — Our. 
““ fouls are very good - company” for, ‘one’ 
aitther. ¢ “We both ‘were. great wits,” and’ 
moft audacious freethinkers. We laughed 
often at Folly, “and fometimes at Wifdom.° 
I was indeed | more correét and more elegant 
in my. ftyle: ‘Dut then, in. ‘return, you had a 
greater ‘fertility of imagination. “My~ Tri e 
Hiftory is much inferior, in fancy and” in-' 
vention, in force of wit and keennefs of fatire, 
to your Hiflory of the “dhs of Garagantua and 
saws iosits 





RABELATS. | 
You do me great honour: but I may fay, 
without vanity, that both thofe compofitions 
entitle the authors of them to a very dif- 
tinguifhed place, among memoir-wnitegs, 
travellers, and even hiftorians ancient and 
: ignaanaeoe 
+  RUCLAN. | 
‘Doubtless they do. But will you 5 arts 
me if I afk you one queftion!: Why did 
you. pyle to write fuch abfolute nonfenfer as 
you 
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you have in fome ‘places of your illuftrious 
work a 

ee -RABELAISS ae 

Elva Forced to compound my vlc for 
the tind with a large dofe of nonfenfe, in. 
order to make it go down. T6 dwn the 
truth to you, if I had not fo frequently put 
on the fool's a the freedoms I took, in 
other places, with cow/s, with red bats, and 
the triple crown itfelf, would have brought tag: 
into great danger. Not only my book, bué: 
I mytelf, fhould, in all probability, ‘have 
been condemned to thé flames: and martyr 
dom was an honour to which I never afpireds 
I therefore counterfeited folly, like Junius 
Brutus, from the wiféft of all principles, that. 
of felf-prefervation. You, Lucian, had: no. 
need to.ufe fo much caution. Your. heathen. 
priefts defired only a facrifice now and then. 
trom an Epicurean, as a mark of Conformity : 
and kindly allowed him to make as free ds, 
he: pleafed, in converfation or writings, with 
the whole tribe of gods and goddeflés, fim’ 
the ‘thundering Jupiter and the fcoldiig’ 
Jono, down to the dog Anubis “and. the’ 
gin cats dame Cloacina. a 


LUCIAN. 





“Say rather that our. overnment allowéd’ 
us that: liberty! for, I aflire you, “ottr prteits: 
wore“by’ ‘00 ‘malts ‘pleated ‘with its ‘at leaft 
chev ware nar ih favitiones*: 





“RABELAYS. 


DIALOGUE XXIL 


RABELAIS. 

“The wifer men they! for, in {pite of the 
conformity required by. the Jaws, and en- 
forced by the magiftrate,. thar ridicule brought 
the fyftem of pagan theology into contempt, 
not only with the philofophical part of man- 
kind, but even with the Solgar. | 


ho EPS DAN bs 
‘It did fo;.and the ableft detains of: pa- 
ganifm were forced to give up the —— 
| sain ‘end allegorize the whole, 


RABELAIS 


AB excellent way of drawing fenfe out of 


abfurdity, and grave inftructions from lewd- 
nefs! -There isa great modern. wi Sir 
Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, who, in his 
treatife, inticuled The Wifdom of the Muciests, 
has’ done more for you that way than alt 
your : own n priefts 1 


LUCIAN. 


He’ has indeed fhewn himfelf an admirable 


nea s 


folly into widens. But all the tee Pla- 


tonifts took the fame method of defending 


our faith, when it was attacked. by. the 
Chriftians : and certainly a more judicious 


one could not be found. Our fables fay, 
t eee i que, of their wars with the Titans, 


e Gods were defeated, and forced,to.turn. 


themfelves. into. Peas, inorder to. elcape 





from the conquerors, — Juft the reverfe. hap- 
pened. here :— for, by ‘this happy art, our 


deal 
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Give ir sa good commentator, with a 
‘Toot e, refining, philofophical: head; and you 
“that have the edification of ‘teeing hi mi draw 
the moft: fublimeallegories, and the. molt vene- 
rable myflic. truths,: from my hiftory of the 
noble. Garaganiua, and Pantagreel!. 1 don't 
defpair, of being proved, to the entire fatis~ 
faction of fome future age, to. shave: been, 
without exception, the profoundeft divine 
and metaphyfician: that ever‘yet-held a, pens 
. LUCIAN, — 

“Tthall: rejoice to fee you advanced to that 
honour. But,in the mean time I may take 
the liberty to confider you, as one: Of our clafs. 
There oo fit very high. ane ae 











| RABELAIS,. toe ; 
Tam afraid there is another, and a ‘thedern: 
author too, whom you would bid to fit above 
me and but. jut below, pourle rfe i Le. “hea 





LUCIANS * 


keer boys 


“5g was ‘a neceflury for. bin" 16 ,thyor 








‘taych nonienfe inta his hip tery of Ler ba : 
‘Gulliver, as you #. into , fa a your om 


‘illuftrions | heroes : 
scorrert thar yous. 





7 ey fe 
ot Pare aoe in Ko a de uy 
tyle is far mt 
x et ae ae ° , va am |, m 

"a eNO ye, 6 ° ¢ f 
i é re Pas ‘i ra 4 a 
BH: ‘ Bits 
i Fag 
My 
4 
wine We: a 


, tt ar ms; nor ever wore: t oh “theaneft garb 3 
fhe'vulgar, - 








“RABELATY. 


He, a. ; &. aN fe eee fe ¥ eo age ‘es OE. 
. , § j ; m4 . i Le e i 4 Cail ¢ ; 4 t i i] 


RABELATS. — 


‘Ifthe garb, which it wore, was not 4s. mean, 
i am certain it was lomehies as 3 dirty. as 
mine, | 

| LUCIAN. 

Jt was not always nicely clean. Yet; in 
comparifon with you, he was decent and‘ele- 
gant. But whether there were not in yout 
compofitions moré fire, anda more comic fpir' ty : 
] will not determine. 


: RABELAIS. 


If you will not determine it, een let it 
remain a matter in difpute, as I have left. 
the great queltion, Whether Panurge jhould: 
marry or not? would as foon undertake to. 
meature -the difference between the height 
and bulk of the giant Garagantua and _ his 
Brobdignanian majefty, as the difference of 
merit between my writings and Swift’s. ‘Tf 
any man take a fancy to like my book, ‘et 
him freely enjoy the entertainment it gives: 
him, and drink to my memory in a bumper. 
If anotherike Gulliver, let him toaft, Dr. 
Swift. Were: Ge ‘upon earth, I would pledge’ 
Aim in a bumper, ‘fippofing the wine to be 
good. If a third like neither of. us, let him 
filéntly pafs the bottle, and ‘be aes 
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Avg 


LUCIAN, 


But what if he will not be quiet? A cri- 
“tick i 1s an saat ai creature. 


RABELATS. 


Why then he will difturb himielt, not 
“me, | 


LUCIAN. 
You are a greater philofopher ‘than I 
thought you! I knew you paid no refpe& to 
popes or kings ; but to pay none to criticks, 


is, 1 an author, a maguanimity beyond all 
-exarnple. | | 


RABELAIS. 


My life ,was a farces. my death was a 
farce : and would you have’ me‘make my 
book a ferious affair? As for you, though i in 
general you are only a joker, yet fometimes 
you muft be ranked among grave authors. 
“You ‘have written fage and learned differta- 
‘tions on hiftory, and other weighty matters: 
‘The’ criticks have therefore ‘an’ undoubted 
right to maul you, if they find ‘You in their 
"province. — But, if any of them date to come 

be Raber into ‘mine, I will order Garagantua to 
' {wallow them up, as he did the fix. Pilgrims 
in the next fallad he cats. ie Fe 


et ERT FeTY pe 
Yo abu we he 
LUCIAN 
YY g 7 x ‘ > 
a i oa “ me ern) 


i, TRS GR Be a rs Se ae ane? 2 a a 
PrALOGUE xxi — 
: ; * 


LucrAN. 
“Have I -not heard that you wrote a very 


laa ferious book on the Aphorifms of 


Hippocrates ? ~ 23 
RABELALS, so 
Upon my faith, I had forgot it: I am fo 
ufed to my fools. coat, that I-don’t know 
rhiyfelf i in my folemn, doéfor’s. gown. But 
your information was right: that book was 
indeed a very refpectable work. Yet nobody 
xeads it; andif I had written nothing elfe, I 
{hould have been reckoned, at beft, @ /acquey 
to Hippocrates: whereas the hiftorian of Pa- 
nurge 1S an eminent writer. Plain good fenfe, 
like a dith of folid beef or fhutton, is proper 
only for peafants; but 4 ragout of folly, well 
drefled with 4 /barp fauce af wit, is fit td 
‘be ferved up at an a emperor’ S table. 


LUCIAN. 


You are an ‘admirable pleafant, fellow! ‘let 
‘me “embrace you. — How Apollo and. the 
Mates 1 may rank you on Parnaffusy I Amp not 
“very certain: but; if I were mafter of. the 
ceremonies on Moitint Olympus, you. fhould 
‘be placed, with a full bowl of near before 
you, at the night hand of Momus. | 


RABELATS. 


I with you were—but I feat the inhabitants 
Of thote fublime regions wili like your coni- 
| U2 pany 


agi 





pany no better than mine. Indeed, how 
Montus. himfelf could get a feat at .that 
tables 1 cannot well comprehend ! Tt ‘has 
beeh ufual,. 1 confefs, in fome of our cotrts 
upon earth, to have a privileged jefter, called 
the king’s fool. But in the court of Heaven 
‘one fhould not have fuppofed fuch an officer 
as Fupiter’s fool. Your allegorical theology 
in this point is very. abftrufe. — 


os LUCIAN. 

I think ovr priefts admitted’Momus into 
our heaven, ‘as the Indians are faid to worthip 
‘the devil, through fear. They Had’a mind 





to keep fair with him. For we may talk of 


the giants as much’as we pleafe; but to ovr 
gods there is ho enémy fo formidable as he. 
Ridicule is the-terror of all falfe religion. 
Nothing but ¢rath can ftand i its lath, 


RABELAIS. 


“Truth, advantageoufly fet in a good and 
fair light, can ftand any attacks: but thofe 


-of ridicule are fo teazing and fo fallacious, 


that Ihave feen them put her ase very 
much. out of humour, 


LUCIAN. 


Ay, friend. Rabelais: and Gecertines out 
of countenance too. “But truth and wit in: 
sconfederacy will {trike Momus dumb. United 





they are invincible: ; and fuch a union -is 


neceflary 


neceflary upon certain occafions. Fal/e rea- 
foning is moft effectually expofed by plain 
fenfe; but wit is the beft opponent te fal/e 
ridicule 5. as juji ridicule is to all the abfurdities 
which dare to aflume the venerable names of 
Philofophy or Religion. Had we made fuch a 
proper ule of our agreeable talents, had'we 
employed our ndicule to ftrip the foolith 
faces of fuperftition, fanaticifm, and dog- 
matical pride, of the ferious and folemn 
matks with which they are covered; at the 
fame time’ exerting ‘all the fharpnefs of our 
wit, to combat the flippancy and pertnefs of 
thofe who argue only by jefts againft reafon 
and evidence, in points of the higheft and 
moft ferious-concern; we fhould have much 
better merited the efteem of mankind.. 


U3 DIA 
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Cre arr 7 


DIALOGUE XXII. 


Prkicpes—Cosmo pe Mepicrs, the firft 
“of that name; 


PERICLES. 


Lie {: N what I have. heard of your ‘haradte : 
fe et, and. your fortune, iiluftrious. Cofmo, I fi ref 
and Thi # molt remarkable refemblance., with miiney 
ea. ' 

See allo We both lived i in republicks where the foes 
achive réiyn power was in the people; and, by mere. 
Plessis, civil arts, but more efpecially by our elo- 
a quence, "attaihed;’ without apy force, ta fuch 
book to | a.degree of ‘authority, that we ruled thofe 
phe di 

tumultuous and ftormy democracies with an 
abfohite {ways turned the tempelts whicl{ 
itated them upon the heads of our. enemies, 

a after having long : and profperoufly con- 

ucted the greateft affairs in war ‘and peace, 

dicd revered and Jamented by all our. fellow 


SHH in 





‘ t i ss e 


. COSMO, . as - | 

| We ie indeed : ‘an | equal right to oa 
rfelyes on that noble of't empiresy thé: empire 

«ve oghined' ‘over. tbe’ a of ‘our COREL. 

pat teers) Of; sigh may give pore weer § | 





— 


thefe we enh in eur slain COUDs 
tries, a dominion unftained by wfurpation or 
blood, a: dominion conférred. en us by the 
publick efteem and the publick affection 








We. were in reality fevereigns, while we 


lived with the fimplicity. of private men: 

and Athens and Florence believed themfelves 
to be free, though they obeyed all our dic- 
tates. This is more than was done by Philip 


of Macedon, or Sylla, or Caefar. It is the, 


perfection of ‘policy, to tame the fierce fpirit 
of popular liberty, not by blows or by chains, 
but by foothing i it into a voluntary obedierice, 
and ‘bringing it to lick. the hand that it 
ieee it. oe 


PERICLES. 


The talk’ can never be eafy; but aa’ aif. 
gauky was {till greater to me than to you, 
For I had ‘a lion to tame, ftom whofe in- 
tractable fury the greateft men of my country, 
and of the whole world, with all their 
wi(dom and virtue, could not fave themfelves, 
Themiftocles and ‘Ariftides were examples o: 
terror, that might well have deterred me 
from the adminiftration of publick affairs at 
Athens, Another impediment in my ‘way 
‘was the power of Cimon, who, fer’ his 
goddnefs, his liberality,* and the fuftge -of 
his victories over the Perfians, » was much 
‘beloved by ‘the people ;° a and, at the ‘(ame 
time, by being tho ad to favour aritecragy: 
| 7 
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had.all the noble and rich citizens devoted to: 


his party. It feemed impoffible to fhake fo 


well-eftablithed a greatuefs, Yety by the 
harms and. force of my eloquence, which 
exceeded that of all orators contemporary 
with me, by the integrity of my life, my 
moderation, and my prudence, but, above 
all, by my artful management of the people, 
whoie power I encreafed, that I might render 
it.the bafis. and {upport of my own, I gained 
fuch. an afcendancy over-all my. opponents, 
that, having. frft procured the bagtfhment ‘of 
Cimon by oftracifm, and then of Thucydides, 
another, formidable antagonift fet'up: by the 
nobles againft my authority, I -becamenthe 
unrivaled chief, or rather the, monateh,-of 
the Athenian republick, without ever puthing 
to death,.in above forty years that..myiad- 
miniftration. continued, one of my. fellow- 
citizens: a circumftance which I declared, 
when I lay on my death-bed, to be, jn my 





“own judgement, . more honeurable to me, 


than. all my profperity in the government of 
the'ftate, or. the nine. cane erefted sai we 
pnany,. vitories obtained. by my conducts. 


Sr e ofa eh 8 


a Had alfo: the ‘fame aaa to doalt of 
at my death 3) and fome additions were madg 
to, sig lereony of ee wndes ag - 


Ban, had ned h ; , p ; 
PY ee eC 












i el ee sce ice a a x is 


fo alii or rf pine as Athens, mitt 
therefore;! not! pretend t6: vie with: yout 
the: luftreof miltary glory? andl will mote 
over acknowledge, that to-govert a’ People, 
whofe fpirit and pride wete exalted’ by 
wonderful victories: of Matathon, | ‘Mycale, 
Salamis, and Plateea, wa’ much more -diffi- 
cult than’ to rule the Florentines ‘afd the 
Tofcans, ° The -liberty “of the ‘Athenians 
was, :in your time,’ moré' imperious, ‘fore 
haughty,’ more infolent, than the defpotifin 
of the: king of Perfia. How great then 









mitt have’ been ‘your: ability and addefs, 


that could {6 abfolutely: reduce it under’ your 
power! Yet the temper of my countrymen 
was not eafy to govern: for it was exceed= 
ingly factious. Fh he. hiftory: of Florence’ is 
little elfe, for’ feveral ages; than an account 
of: om peer againft” “thie fate. In my 
youth, J myfelf {uffered* much, by the ‘dit: 

fentions which then embroiled the: republick. 
I. was imprifoned, and banifhed; but, after 
the courfe of fome years, my enemies, | Bye 
their’ turn, were driven into exile, I’ was 
brought back in triumph; and‘ from ‘that 
time till my death, which was above thirty 
years, I governed the Florentines, not, by 
arms, or evil arts of tyrantiical, power, | out 
with a legal: authority: “which I exerciled fo 
difcreetly,” as to gain | ‘ene efteem of all the 
netghbo OUrT ng p ote nrates, . and fuch a cont ant 
” scion’ ofall my felidwttizens, ‘that, aq 
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infcription, which pave me thé title of Farber. 
of my Gountry, was engraved on my monvue 
ments iby an unanimous decree of the whole 
conamoi wealth. ' 


ee PERICLES. 

Your end was ijcomparably more happy 
than mine. For you died, rather of age 
than any violent illne{s, and Jeft the Floren- 
fines in a fate of peace and profperjty pro- 
cured for them by your counfels, But I died 
of the plague, after having feen it almoft de- 

pulate Athens; and lett my country en- 
gaped in a moft dangergus war, to which my 
advice and the power of my eloquence, had 
excited the people. The misfortune of the 

{tilence, with the inconveniences they fuf- 
tered on account of the war, fo irritated their 
minds, that, ngt long before my death, 
they condemned me to a fine, 


4 CoseM oO. 


» 


It is wonderful, that, when once theiy 
‘ e » ' # 
anger was raifed, it went no further again 
you! A favourite of the people, when dif 
graced, ig in ftill greater danger than a fa- 
vourite of the king, 
PERICLE£. 


Your dy ay will increafe, at heariti¢ 
aut very foon afterward they chofe me 
heir general, arid tonférred on me again 
the principal dirééHet of ‘all their affaits. 

| Had 


oDVALOGU EO Xxm, 
ads. livedj:1fhould -have fo conducted 


the war, ‘as ‘to have ended’it with advan- 
tage and: honour to'my country; ‘for, having: 


fecured to hér the fovereiguty of the fea, 
by the defeat of the Samians, before I’ let 
her engage with the power of Sparta, I 
khew that our enemies would be at length 
wearied out, and compelled to fue for’ a 

peace; becaufe the city, from the ftrength 


of its fortifications, and the great’ army 
within it, being’ on the land fide impreg= 


nable to ‘the Spartans, and’ drawing’ conti- 


nial fuppliés “from the fea, . fuffered not 
mich -by thé ravapes of the country about: 


jt; whence I had before temoved -all the 


inhabitants: ‘whereas their allies wete undone 
by the defcents we > made on their poafte, - 


eel eke $a ; .. i 


“You bein to nae underftgod beyond ‘i all 


other men what advantages are to be drawn 
from a maritime power, and how to make 
it “the furett, foundation of empire, 


ae 
ay ag 


: aoe : 
4 


“PERICLES. 

ae followed the plan traced out by The. 
miftocles, the ableft politician. that Greéce 
had ever produced, ‘Nor did I begin the Pe- 

Jpponnefian war (as fome have {upp ed) 
aur tq: make. myfel€, ‘heceflary, and ft 
ag inquiry into my.publick accounts; J really 
4 aia that ifhe republ lick of Ath ens. gould 
a aD 
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no longer defer a conteft with Sparta, with- 
out giving up to that ftate the precedence 
it) the direction of Greece, and her own 
independence. | ~ To keep off for fome time 
even a neceflary war, with a probable hope 
of making it more advantageoufly at a fa- 
vourable apportunity, is an act of true wif- 
dom; but -not to make it, when you fee 
that your enemy will be ftrengthened, and 
your own advantages loft, or confiderably 
leffened, by the delay, is a moft pernicious 
imprudence. With relation to my accounts, 
I had nothing to fear. I had not em- 
bezzled one drachma of publick money, nor 
added one to my own paternal eftate ; and 
the’ people had ‘placed {o entire a confidence 
in te, that they had allowed me, againtt 
SeePlu- the ufual forms of their government, to 
rach in 
the Life of difpofe of large {ums for .fecret fervice, 
Perc; without account, When therefore I.ad- 
ferasSi- vifed the Peloponnefian. war, I neither acted 
eulvs from private views, nor with the inconfi- 
Thucydi- derate temerity of a reftle{s ambition 3. but 
at, le ge hacame a wile ftatefman, who, having 
weighed all the dangers that may attend 
a great. enterprize, aud feeing ra reafonable 
hope of ‘good fuccefs, makes it, his option 
to fight: for. dominion and glo We. Tather 
than facrifice both to. the uncertain... pat 
feilion af an, ‘infecure_ | OAC 
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cosMmMa.: 


How were you fure of inducing fo. vor 
latile. a people to perfevere. in fo. feat, 
fyftem of condué’as that which ’ ‘you \ 
laid down; a fyftem attended with, ‘much 
inconvenience and lofs to ‘particulars, while 
it prefented but little to ftrike or infin 
the imagination of ‘the publick ? Bold and 
arduous enterprizes, great’ battles, eel 
bloodfhed, and a fpeedy decifion, are what 
the ‘multitude | defire: in every war; but 
"your plan’ of operation was the reverle. of 
‘all this; and the execiition’ of it required 
‘the temper of the Thebans, rather, than, of 
‘the Athenians. — 


PERICLES: 


Y found indeed: many fyinptoms of their 


iinpatiendt’s but Iwas able’ to reftrain’ it, 
by the authority I had pained. For, duriug 
my whole miniftry, I never had ftoope d to 
court their favour by any unworthy means ; 
never ‘flattered them in their follics, | hor 
complied with their palfions, againit ‘theic 
true ititerefts and’my own better judgement ; : 
‘bute ‘ufed’ the power: oF my elo: lence’ to 
Wik, ther “i ih ‘the boutids ‘of 4 | Te ¢ node. 
ration! to rate ‘their T, pirits’ when, t 00 low 
and fhetw' them’ tleit! aunts when ti 
too prefumptaous ; ‘the ood effedts of which 
ebida& they ‘bad -happily experiented yi all 
I their 
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their affairs. * Whereas thofe: who: facctsted 
toiurie in the ‘government, by: theirs tata- 
pacity, their. corruption, -and:their’ fervile 
vormplaifance. ‘to the: humour. of the ‘peopla, 
‘prefeiitly loft: alt the fruits of ny virtue 
afd prudence.” “Xefxes himfelf, 1 am ‘con- 
winced, did not fuffer more by the flattery 
of his courtiers; than the Athenians, after. 
my deceafe, by that of thetr ‘orators: and 
minifters of dkate. - 





€0smMoO. 
-“Thofe orators’ ‘could not: gain: the favour 


| ae the people: by: any other rnethods:’ » Your 


atts Were more noble; they’ were: the" ‘arts 


‘of a ftatefman‘and of a prinee:' - Your’mag- 


‘fificent buildings, which ‘in ‘beauty of ar- 
‘chitecture furpafled any the ‘World had ever 
igen, the ftarues of Phidias, the paintings 
of Xeuxis, the protection you gave, to know- 
ledge, genius, and abtlities of every kind, 
‘added as much to the glory. of Athens, as 
to your popularity. And in‘ this 1- ‘may 


Muchiavel Boatt of an equal merjt to. EF lorence, ’ For 


*Miltory of 


F lorence, ~ 
h. Vii. 


“nent, “Hi my* ‘tint, for ‘theit” Gloquence’’ 


¥ embellifhed ‘that city;* and ‘the whole 


ee country about ‘its: with eseeltion ailaaiee 9 





af: protected all arts; -and, | 
‘not myfelf fo eloquent or fo feared’ as 5 
‘} ito: ‘Fefs” encoura’ ‘thofe-who'were’ en 









pbyeir’ dearning? ak ‘Marcilius Ficitits, es “hie | 
5 ae ber: of the ‘Platonic ‘DpBHofopby; Bi an 
7 a ty 
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my honfe, . and. converted with me ag-in- _* 
timately as Anaxagoras with you. NordidS« Fi 
Lever forget and fuffer him fo to wantLiteof. 
the neceffaries of life, as. you didi Ainax-Peies 
agoras, who had like to have: periflred: -by 
that unfriendly neglect; but, to. fecure. him 
at all times from any diftrefs in his) cir- 
cumftances; and enable him to. puriue ; his 
fublime fpeculations unmolefted by low cares; 
I gave him an eftate adjacent to oné. of 
my favourite villas. I alfo dréw to Flo- 
rence Argiropolo, the moft learned Greek 
pf thofe times; that, under my patronage, 
she might. teach. the Florentine youth the 
Janguage. amd. {ciences of his country. | But 
with regard. to. our buildings, there is this 
-semarkable. difference: yours were all raifed 
at the expence:< of the em mine at my 
own: . | 


beRictEs. 


My eftate uid bear no profufenefsj, aor 
allow me to exert the generofity of my nature. 
Your wealth exceeded that of any par ticular, 
of . indeed of-any: pringe,, who lived in, your 
-The: vaft commerce, which, after 





t the “example. of your anceftors, you, cont 
paved. 20. carry e on in all Ae vb the a. 
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tee tik wendite: the fund of my bounties; and 
Life of Pe- 1 thought. T could not. poffibly difpofe. of 
Weare it b ‘better, an time of peace; than in finding 


des, Lil, €F aploy ment for that part of the peaple which 
aia elfe have: been idle, and ufelefs-to the 
ommunity ; introducing into Greece a!l the 
elegant arts, and. adorning my country with 
avorks that: are an ‘honour to human. na- 
ture. For. while I attended the: moft tg 
thee, civil and :peaceful occupations; 1 did 
not neglect: to provide,. with :timely -care, 
againft war; .nor fuffer the nation to fink 
into’ luxury-and. effeminate foftnefs. d kept 
our fleets: in continual exercife, maintained 
a great number of feamen in conftant pay, 
and difciplined well our land-forces.. ‘Nor 
did I ever. coafe to recommend to. all. the 
Athenians, both by precepts and example, 
frugality, temperance, magnanimity, forti- 
tude, and whatever could moft effectually 
contribute to > fires gttigc their bodies and 


enna 








cos s M0. 


7 A ret I have heard vou condemned, : 

rendering. the-people lefs fober: and modett, 
by giving them a dhare ‘ofthe conquered 
= Poet them wages. for their ne-~ 





’ 


t the th a al 1 roxblive 





p : mee 3 : Be she there 
f] pedtacles 


ide with whitch: you entrtaiced iia 


at - coft of the publick. 
° PRRICEES: 


Pethajs ] may shave been too lavith i in a fome 
of thofe bou mties.— Yet, ina popular ftate, it 
is neceflary that the people fhould be ammfed, 
and thonldfo far partake of the optilence of 
the publick, as not to fuffer any want; which 
would render their minds too low and fordid 
for their political duties: Ia my time; the 
tevenues of Athens were fuffictent to bear 
this chatge: but afterward; when we had 
lodt thes greateft part of our empite, it bes 
came, I muft confefe, too heavy a burtheti ; 
and: the, continuance oi if — one cause 
of our re ebins ee 


cosmo. 


ii is 4 moft dangerous thing to load the 
fate with largefles of that nature, or indeed 
with any unneteffary but popular eharges; 
becaufe to.reduce them is almoft impofible, 
though. the cireuntflances of the publick 
thould neceflarily demand a reduCion. But 
did not: you. likew 

















Athens. more . 





of the people of. 





hy and more thar 
the ies of. the. Bate 


WY, | oy oe : 
a “0 b : + : ; : Sie = 





rife, in. order to advance 
your own. greatnels, throw vg the hands | 


os! inftitutrans of Solon had cata ad them 
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PERICLES. 

“We are now in the regions. where Truth 
prefides; and I dare not offend: her, by 
playing the orator in defence of ;my con- 

Se Plue dua. I muft therefore acknowledge that, 
the Lives DY, Weakening the power of, the. court. of 
of Solon Areopagus, I tore up that anchor, which 
dot Fe Solon had’ wifely fixed, to keep. his repuby 
lick firm againft the ftorms and fludtuations 

of popular faftions. This alteration, which 
fundamentally injured the whole ftate,. I 

made, with a view to ferve my own am- 
bition, the only paffion in my nature which 

I could not contain within the limits .of 

virtue. For I knew that my eloquence 

would fubjeét the people to me, and.make 

them the willing inftruments of all. my 
defires ;, whereas the Areopagus had in. it 

an authority.and a dignity which I could 

Rot controul. ‘Thus, by diminifhing the 
counterpoife our conftitution, had. fettled to 
moderate the excefs of. popular power, I 
augmented my own. But, fince my death, 

1 have been often reproached by the fhades 

of fome of the moft virtuous and wilet 
capriceor fury of the people, with haying 

been the firft caufe of the injuftice they 
fuffered, and af all the mifchiefs, perpetu- 


7 > councils 
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councils. They fay, I, delivered up the 
{tate to the government of indifcreet or venal 
orators, and to the paffions of a mifguided, 
infatuated ntultitude, whd thought their free- 
dom ‘cdnfifted th “eritoufising calurnies 
dpainft ‘thé eft Fervdlits “of the common- 
wealth, afd’ conféring power upon 'thofe 
who had'“nd other merit than falling In| 
with and’ fodthing a popular folly. It _ ig see ‘Thu: 
ufelefs for me to plead, that during my {i 
life none of thefe mifchiefs were felt y that 
1 employed my rhetorick to promote’ noné 
but good and wife meafures; that T° Wa 
as free from any taint of avarice or ‘cof- 
ruption as Ariftides himfelf. They rep! 
that IT am anfwerable for all the great evil 
cécafioned afterward by the want of that 
falutary reftraint on the natural levity a 
extravagance of a democracy, which [ had 
taken away. Socrates calls mé the patron 
of Anytus; and Solon himfelf frowns upon 
pie, whenever we meet. 
COSMO. 
‘“Solon “has reafon to do {6 ;—for tell me 
Périckes, what opinion would you have of 
the archite&t you employed in your build~ 
ings, if he had made them fo laft nd Ishede 
than during the term of your lifef =" 
— PERICLES, © 
‘The ‘affwer to your queltiori will turf! See Mar 
to'your o 0, condemriation. Your excelfive titony of 
libétatities tothe indigent citizens and’ the Fence, 
| ; B22 great” 
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preat fums you lent to all the noble fa- 
milies, did in reality duy the republick of 
Florence; and gave your family fuch. a 
power as enabled theth to convert it from 
a popular {tate into an abfolute monarchy. 

_ COSMO. 

SeeMachi- The Flérentines were fo infefted with. 

re HF aifcord and faction, and their commonwealth 
was fo void of military virtue, that they 
could not have long been exempt from a 
more igvorhinious fubjection to fome foreigx 
power, if thofe internal diflentions, with the 
confufion and anarchy they produced, had 
continued, But the Athenians had per- 
formed very glorious exploits, had obtained 
a great empire; and were become ane of. 
the nobleft {tates in the world, before you 
altered the balance of their government. And 
after that alteration they declined very faft, 
till they loft all their greatnefs, 

PERICLES. 

"Their conftitution had originally a foul 
blemith in it, I mean she ban of oftracifin, 
which alone would have been fufficient to 
undo any ftate. For there is nothing of 
fuch important ufe to a nation, as that men 
who moft excel in wifdom and virtue fhould 
be encouraged to undertake the’ bufinefs of 
government. But this deteftable cuftom de- 
terred fuch men from ferving the publick, 

or, if they ventured to do i1o, turned even 
their own wifdom and virtue againft them j 
fo that in Athens it was fafer to be 
: | infamous 
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infamous than renowned.. We are told 
indeed, by the advocates for this ftrange 
inftitution, that it was not 2 puni ifoment, but 
meant as a guard to the equality and liberty 
of the flate: for which reafon, they deem 
it an honour done to the perfons againtt 
whom it was ufed: as if words could 
change the real nature of things, and make 
a banifhment of ten years, inflicted on a 
good citizen by the fuffrages of his coun: 
trymen, no evil to him, or no offence againth 
juftice and the natural right every freeman 


may claim, that he fhall not be expelled 


from any faciety of which he is a member, 
without having firft been a euilty. of 
fome criminal action. 

COSMO. | 

~The oftracifm was indeed a moft unpar- 
donable fault in the Athenian conftitution. 
It placed envy in the feat of juitice, and 
gave to private malice aud publick ingra- 
titude a legal right to do wrong. Other. 
nations are “blamed for tolerating vice; but 
the Athenians alone would nat ean virtue. 

PERICLES, 

The friends to the oftracifm fay, that tog 
eminent virtue deftroys that equality, which 
19 the fafeguard of freedom. - 

cosMoO, ca 

No ftate is well modeled, if it cannot 
preferve itfelf from the danger of tyranny 
without a gr i¢vo.s violation of natural juttice : : 

| X 3 not 
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nor would a friend to true freedom, which 
confifts in beiug governed, not by men, 
but by laws, defire to live in a country, 
where a Cleon bore ruJe, and where an 
Ariftides was not ipffered to remain. But, 
inftead of remedying this evil, you made it 
worle. You rendered the people more in- 
tractable, more adverfe to virtue, lefs fub- 
je& to the laws, and more tovamprediiogs 


from miichievous demagogues, than my 


had been before your time, ° 
PERICLES. 

In truth, I did fo;———and thereforé my 
place ‘in Elyfium, notwithftanding the im- 
tegrity' of my Whole publick conduct, and 
the great virtues I excrted, 1s much below 
the rank of thofe who have governed com- 
monwealths, of limited monarchies, not 
mérely with a' concern for their prefent 
advantage; ‘but alfo with a prudent regard 
ta that alance of power, on which their 
eo ‘happinets muft neceffarily de- 


pend. 


DI A- 


DIALOGUE XXIV. 
Locxs—Bayrr, 


| Busts BAYLUE. | i | 
™%7 ES, we both were philofophers; Sut 
my philofophy was the deepeft. You 
dogmatized: 1 doubted. = fA 
: LOCKE. , 
Do you make doubting a proof of depth in 
philofophy? It may be a good beginning of it; 
but it is a bad end. nae ea 
a BAYLE. © ‘So ee 
No :—the more profound our fearches are 
into the nature of things, the more uncer- 
tainty we fhall find; and the moft: fubtle 
minds fee objections and difficulties in every 
fyftem, which are overlooked or undifcover- 
able by ordinary underftandings. 
| LOCKE. ag 
It would be better then to be no philofo- 
pher, and to continue in the vulgar herd of 
mankind, that one may have the convenience of 
thinking that one knows famething. I find that 
the eyes which nature has given me fee many 
things very clearly, though fome are out of | 
their reach, or difcerned but dimly. What 
opinion ought I to have of a phyfician, who 
fhould offer me an eye-water, the ufe of which 
would at firft fo fharpen my fight,.as to carry 
X 4 | at 
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it farther than ordinary vifion; but would in 
the end put them out? Your. philofophy, 
Monfieur Bayle,.is to the eyes of the mind 
what Ihave fuppofed the doétor’s nofrum ta 
be to thofe of the bady. » It aétually brought 
your own excellent. underftanding, which 
was by nature quick-fighted, and rendered 
more fo by art anda fubtilty of logick pe- 
culiar to yourfelf—it brought, I fay, your 
very acute underftanding to fee nothing clear- 
ly, and enveloped all the great truths of reafon 
and. religion i in mifts of doubt, 
)  BAYLE. | 

1. own, it did; ae your domaine is 
not juft. I did not fee well, before I ufed 
my philofophick eye-water : I only fuppofed 
I faw well; but I was in an error, with all 
the reft of mankind. The blindnefs-was real, 
the perceptions were imaginary. I cured 
myfelf firtt of thofe falfe imaginations, and 
then | eee eadeavoured | to cure other 
men. 

EOCKE. 

A great cure ndeed! and don’t you think 
that, in return far the fervice you did them, 
they ought to-ereyou a ftatue? | 

os BAYLE, ee oe ae " 

¥es; itis good for human nature to — 

its own weaknefs,. When we arrogantly 

prefume -on.a ftrength we have not, we: ate 

always in great danger. of hurting ourfelvés, 

or at leaft of deferving ridicule and contempt 
by vain and idle efforts. | 

LOCKE. 
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; LOCKE. 

I agree with you, that human nature fhould 
know its own weaknefs; but it fhould alfo, 
feel its ftrength, and try to improve it. This 
was my employment as a philofopher. I 
endeavoured to difcover the real powers of 
the mind, to fee what it could do, and what 
it could not; to reftrain it from efforts beyond 
its ability ; but to teach it how to advance as 
far as the faculties given to it by nature, with 
the utmoft exertion and moft proper culture 
of them, would allow it to go. In the vaft 
ocean of philofophy, I had the line and the 
plummet always in my hands. Many of its 
depths I found myfelf unable to fathom ; but, 
by caution in founding, and the careful ob- 
fervations I made in the courfe of my voyage, 
I found out fome truths of fo much ufe to 
mankind, that they acknowledge me to shave 
been their benefactor, 

BAYLE. 

Their ignorance makes them think: fo. 
Some other philofopher will come hereafter, 
and thew thofe truths to be falfehoods.. Me 
will pretend to difcaver other truths of equal 
importance. A later fage will arife, perhaps 


among men now barbarous and unlearned, | 
whofe: fagacious difcoveries will difcredit the 


opimons of his admired predeceffor. In phi- 


seen 


lofophy, asin nature, all ‘changes: its form, 
atc — eehieg cond by: at def truction of 








LOCKE 
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LOCK | 
- Opinions taken up wien a patient ‘avails 
gation, depending. on terms not accurately 
defined, and principles begged without proof, 
like theories to explain the phznomena of 
nature built on fa ppofitions inftead of experi- 


ments, muft perpetually change and deftroy 


one another. But fome opinions there are, 
even in matters not. obvious to the common 
fenfe of mankind, which the mind has re- 
ceived on fuch rational grounds of. affent, 
that they are as immoveable as the pillars of 
heaven, or (to {peak philofophically) as the 
great laws of nature, by which, under Gop, 
the univerfe is fuftained. Can you ferioufly 
think, that, becaufe the hypothefis of your 
countryman Detcartes, which was nothing 
but an ingenious, well-imagined romance, 
has been lately exploded, ‘the - fyftem of 
Newton, which is* built on experiments and 
geometry, the two moft certain methods of 
difcovering truth, will ever fail; or that, 
becaufe -the whims of fanaticks and the 
divinity of the {fchoolmen cannot now be 
fupported, the doétrines of that religion, 
which I, the declared enemy of all enthutiafm 
and falfe reafoning,. firmly believed and.1 maifi- 
taitred, will ever be fhaken? — i 
“ BAYLE, © 

‘Tf you had afked Defcartes, while as wics 

in the height of his vogue, whether:his 


{yftem would be ever contuted by any other 





his, 
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his, what anfwer do you 7 he would 
have returned? : i. 
LOCKE oe 
Come, come, Monfieur Bayle, you your- 
felf know the difference between the foun- 
dations on which the credit of thofe fyitems 
and that of Newton is placed. Your {cepti- 


ci m is more. affected - than real. You found 


it a.fhortet; way to a great reputation (the — 
only with:of your heart) to objed, than to 


defend ;: to pull down, than to fet up. And 
your talents were admirable for that kind. of 


work. Then your huddling together, ina. 


Critical DiGionary, a pleafant tale, or: ob- 
foene jeft, and-a grave argument againft the 
Chriftian. religion, a witty confutation . of 
fome abfurd author, and an artful fophifm 
‘to itnpeach fome refpe€table truth, was par- 
ticularly commodious to all our young fmarts 
and {matterérs in free-thinking. But. what 
mifchief have you not done to human fociety? 
You have endeayoured, and with fome degree 
of fuccefs, to fhake thofe foundations, on 
which the whole moral world; and the gréat 
_fabrick of focial happinefs,' entirely. reft.: How 
‘could you,:as a philofopher, in the fober 
‘hours of reflection, anfwer for this to your 
cotifcience, even {uppofing you had doubts of 

the truth of a fyftem, which gives to virtue 
ats ofweeteft hopes, ‘to’ ‘imipenitent vice its 
greatdft. Fears, and. to..trué.- ‘penitence. ats beft 
confolations ; which. reftrains even the leaft 
_Rpproaches to guilt, and ye makes thofe 
allowances 
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allowances for the infirmities of our nature, 
which the Stoick pride denied to it, but 
which its real imperfettion and the goodnefs 
of its infinitely benevolent Creator {0 evidently. 
require? | 3 ae 

BAYLE. 

The mind is free; and it loves to exert its 
freedom. Any reftraint upon it is a violence 
done to its nature, and a tyranny, again{t 
which it has a right to rebel. 

LOCKE. 

The mind, though free, has a governor 
within itfelf, which may and ought to limit 
the exercife of its freedom. That governor is 
Reafon. 

BAYLE. 

Yes: — but Reafon, like other governors, 
has a policy more dependent upon uncertain 
caprice than upon any fixed laws. And if 
that reafon which rules my mind, or yours, 
have happened to fet up a favourite notion, it 
not only fubmits implicitly to it, but’ defires 
that the fame refpect fhould be paid to.it by 
all the. reft of mankind. Now I hold that 
any man may lawfully oppofe this defire in 
another; and that, if he be wife, he will do 
his utmoft endeavours to check it in him- 
felf. 

-  pocKkKR 

Tait there not alfo. a weaknefs of a caistears 
natpre to this you are now ridiculing ? do we 
not, often take a pleafure ta fhew our own 
power, and gratify our own pride, by 

: degrading 
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degrading notions fet up by other men, and 
generally refpected f 
BA Y LE. 

I believe we do; and by this means it 
often happens that, if one man build and 
confecrate a zemple to 0 folly, another pai it 
down. | 

- LOCKE. oo 

Do you think it beneficial. to human 
fociety, to have all temples pulled down? 

| BAYLE, | 

I cannot fay that J do. 

LOCKE, 


Yet I find not in your writings any mark 


of diftincion, to fhew us which you mean 
to lave, 
BAY LE. | 

A true philofopher, like an epee hif- 

torian, mutt be of no fect. — 
«LOCKE. 

- Js there no medium between. the blind Zeal 
of a fectary, and a total indifference ta all 
religion? | 

RAYLE a 

With regard to morality, I was ‘not ins 
different. a 7 e 

 R@CRE 4 | 

How could you then be indifferent with 
regent te the fencions alee ives to 
morality? how could you publith what, tends 
f direly avd apparently to. weaken in inan- 
Kind: we babi of thofe fendtions? was ne 

_— t 15 
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this facrificing the great interefts of virtue to 
the little motives of vanity? 
BAYLE. 
A man may aét indifcreetly, but he cannot 
do wrong, by declaring that, which, on a 
full difcuffion of the queftion, ‘he fincerely 
thinks to be true.” ree 
“ LOCKE.) § % 
'- An -enthufiaft, who advatices doctrines 
prejudicial to‘fociety, or oppofes any that aré 
ufeful to it, has the ftrength of opinion 
and the heat of a difturbed imagination to 
plead, in alleviation of his fault. But your 
coul head, and found judgement,’can have 
no fuch excufe. I know very well there are 
pafflages in all your works, and thofe not 
few, where you talk like a rigid moralift. I 
have alfo heard that your character was irre- 
proathably good. ‘ But when, in the moft 
laboured parts of your writings, you fap the 
fureft foundations of all moral duties; what 
avails it that im others, or in the conduct of 
your life, you appeared to refpect them? 
How many, who have ftronger paffions than 
you'had, and are defirous to get rid of the 
curb that reftrains them, will lay’ hold of 
yaur feepticifm, to fet themfelves ‘loofe fort 
all obligations of virtue! What a miisfortuite 
is it to have made fuch a ufe of fach talents 
It: would have been better for you, dnd” fdr 
mankind, if you'had'been one of the'dullef 
of: Dutch theologians, or the moft ¢feduléus 
monk in a Portuguefe convent. The — 
ty 7 re) 
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of the. mind, like thofe-of fortune, may be 
employed fo perverfely,. 4a.to become a nui- 
fance and peft, infkead af: ‘an ornament and 
{upport, to fociety. | ben 4 
Pe en 

You are very fevere upon mei—But'do you 
count it no merit, no fervice to mankind, to 
deliver them from the frauds and fetter of 
prieftcraft, from. the deliriums of fanaticifm, 
and from the: terrors and follies ‘of. faper- 
ftition? Confider how much mifchief thefe 
have done to the world! Even in the taft 
age, what maflacres, what civil wars, what 
convulfions.of government, what confufion 
in fociety, did they produce! stig in that 
we both lived in,. though much more'en- 
lightened than the former, did I not fee them 
occafion a. violent perfecution in my own 
country? and can you blame.me for. anne: 

at the root of thefe evils? . oe TS 
a ee AN ae 
Phe root of thefe evils; you ‘well kriow, 
was: falfe religion; but you fimmck atthe true. 
Heaven. and hell are not more different, than 
the tyftem of faith I defended, and that which 
produced the horrors of which you fpéak. 
Why would. you: fo fallacioufly. confound 
them, together i in fome of your writings, that 
it requires much more judgement, and a.more 
diligent attention, than. ordinary readers have, 
to, feparate them again, and.to make! the 
proper diftingtions? .This indeed: is thegteat 


ast.of the.moft celebrated free-thiukers, ‘hey: 


~ recommend 


19 








me tek fo. ‘warm. and 1 oat * 





ws 


ipo 















Hee’ the: engi S : “fraud. ieee per OF 
hay have thus: deceived’ shiny Huey, 
oftére?” Vet ir i céttains 1b Bi 
viadiviltren by theandit acutObf fa as g= 
men, 1s fo repugnant to prieftcraft, to {piritu 4 
tyranny, to all abfurd fuperftitions; to all 
that can tend to difturb or injure fociety, as 
that Gofpel they fo much affect to defpife. 
BAY LE. 

Mankind is fo made, that; when they have 
been over-heated, they cannot be brought to 
a ptoper temper again till they have been 

over-cooled. My {cepticifm might be necef- 
faty, vo to abate the fever and phrenay of falfe 
_— 
LOCKE. 

A wife prefcription indeed, to bring ona 
paralytical fate of the mind (for fuch. a {cep 
ticifm as yours ts a palfy, which deprives the 
mind of all vigour, and deadens its natural 
aid vital powers) in otder to take off a fever, 
which temperance, and the milk of the evan- 
elipgal dagtrines, would lamer curd .aw¥ 
; BAY LE. 
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ledge that thole medicines | have 
a great power. t few doors apply them 
untainted. with the mixture of fome arther 


sedate and ridiculous ay firs 










given tus re MOI £ 

in all its dileafes t 
phyficians, or ‘ignorant and conceited quacks, 
adminifter it fo ill to the reft of mankind, 
ie much é the benefit of it is vahappily 


Vo.t Y “DIA. 


gai 
mt 
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DA at i E AAV. 


Anonrpats earl of Doveras, uke = 
Touraine. 


Jous duke of ARGYLE and Geuieici, 
field marfhal, of his. Britannic K Mapeliy’s $ 


~ forces. 


a 4 ARGYLE. | 
Buchanan, & TES, noble Douglas, it grieves me. that 


Sot _ 4 you and your fon, together with the 
Se om earl of Buchan, fhould have employed 
A.D.r424 fo much valour, and have thrown away your 
lives, in fighting the battles of that. ftate, 
which, from its fituation and intereftée 1 is the 
perpetual and moft dangerous enemy to Great 
Britain. A Britith nobleman ferving France 
appears to me as unfortunate, and as much 
out of his proper {fphere, as a Grecian com- 
-mander, engaged in the fervice of Perfia, 
would have appeared to Ariftides or Agefilaus 


DOUGLAS. 


In ae France, [ ferved Scotland. The 
F reuch were the natural allies to the Scotch ; 
and, by fupporting: their crown, I enabled my 
.countrymen to maintain their independenee 
-againtt the Englith. 

j : 


ARGYLE. 


a oy Pgs ee Oe 
DIALOGUE XXV. 
ARGYLE. 


The’ French indééd} from the - unhappy 
{tate of our country, were ancient allies to the 
Scotch; but.that they ever. were oyr sajural 
allies, I deny, Their alliance was proper 
and necefflary for us, becanfe we were then 
in'dn ynnatural ftate, difunited froth England: 
While that‘diftnion continued, our mbnarchy 
was compelled to lean upon France fot af- 
fiftance and fupport. The French power and 
policy kept us, I acknowledge, independent 
on the Englith, but dependent on them ;\and 
this dependence expofed us to many gri€évous 
calamities, by drawing on .owr country the 


formidable arms of the Englifh,, whenever it. 


happened that the French and they had a quar- 
rel. The fuccours they afforded us were diftant 
and uncertain, Our enemy was at hand, fupe- 
rior to us in ftrength, thongh not in vajour. 
Our borders were ravaged; our kings were 
flain, or led captive; we loft all the advan- 
_tage of being the inhabitants of a great ifland ; 
we had’no commerce, no peace, no fecurity, 
no degree of maritime power. Scotland was 
a back-door, through which the French, 
with our help, made their.inroads into Eng- 
land: if they conquered, we obtained ive 
‘beriefit ‘from it; but, if they were defeated, 
“we were always the devoted vidtims, on 
whom the conquerérs fevérely wreaked their 
refentment. Soe, gS 
Yas DOUGL AB. 
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The ‘Englith fulfered as much in thofe 
wars as we. How terribly were their borders 
laid wafte and depopulated by our fharp in- 
curfions! how ofteh“have the {words of my 
anceftors been ftained wth .the.befk bload of 
that nation! wergjngt our witories..a§ Ban- 
nocbourn and at Ofterboura as glotiaus axany 


that, with all the advantage of ;aumbers, 
they have ever obtained over ys? ! 


; ARGYLE: ° 


“They were: but yet they did ys no laftin 
‘ gOK They left us fill nani be on ne 
protection of France; they left us a poor, a 
feeble, a diftrefled, though a moft valiant 
pation: They irritated England, but could 
not fubdue it, nor hinder our feeling fuch 
weffefts of its, enmity, as gave us no reafon 
to rejoice in our triumphs.—How much more 
happily, inahe aufpicious reign of that queen 
«who formed the Union, was my fwort em- 
ppleyer.in bumbling the foes of Great Britain! 
mith: how fuperior a dignity did I appear in 
the:combingd Bratith fenate, maintaining the 
_ daperefta of the whole united people of Eng. 
aad and Scotland, againit all foreign powers, 
.wbp.attempted to difturb our gemenal hap- 
_ panes, .or- £0 invade our commen 'rightéd. +f 
aarane 2EyeovGLaA® ” ee 
% f we Fg ay Pa , 
cS Your eloquence,and your valous, ha ‘ain 
‘ queftionably am ch nobler and more ariry 
Cid, 
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5 
‘thot whd defended fhe” get of i, FA 
‘part of the’ ilaifa,” once é 


Hage ya botelsqogeah os allow bref 
ven do ebrowhl SdARGW, Iefie vend ! vets i 


to Widndedra! Fell 'h y *adeouiit’ of” rhea 
serwéen PhO Rdsrch'4 Saaa deck sna T tie 
rane seatlale & HeRaAcHYI hiftory ‘OF Mil 
aflemions Whichever fide is defedtéi their 
lofs appears té “ine a lofs té the whole. ind 
an advantage to fome foreign enemy of Great 
Britain. But the firength of that land is 
Fadde comple at by the Whiop;’ and Whiat a 
“ great” ‘Enighitt “poet | has. Te au Bok Bae 
aie & how. true in all: as a a ‘ido 


aes ee The ‘Hedipie and the Denis, both” RD. sce Shake- 


pout ~ Sortie op egtt Fous fpear’s 
‘i gether , Henry IV. 


oles. Ae confident again che world in* ati ” arti. 
OT Ti pha: sua weaee 202% er 


SWiho: can ‘teliftithe Bnglith: wt Booted dae 
-eombined ? When feparated and 9 yporedotlyey 
‘ baluntied- each other : united) they ‘wit old 
othe balance: of ‘Europe. ™ eat the! Shiveh 
blood thatihas been thedi fed! deosreete lin 
-pnnaturalyavgrs: 2a dint Engtind? wlaraiedn 
poured Et -Op {the deabhiaas err PAide, 
-{ndconpangisarwitty | the Pnstiths ie Palle 
Enptittgtlood:ahat tae Suen (pale Jas wer 
tunately in ufglels ,wagsg againit Scotland, 
had been referved ; ‘ rance would long ago 


“fH Was "fendered h¢apable! Of: ‘diffutbing 
“ou 


210198q} s10in bea tyogs Gum a Ge: : 
ble 
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our peace, and Great Britain would have been 
the moft powerful of nations, — 
aes DOUGLAS, 


-. There is truth. in all you haye faid—But 


yet, when I refle& on: the infidious ambition 


of kip g Edw ard the -Firft, OW. the, ungene-~ 
rous arts he fo treachcroufly employed, to 
gain, or rather to fteal, the foyereignty of our 
kingdom, and the deteftable cruelty he fhewed 
to Wallace, our brave champion and martyr; 
my foul is up in arms again{ft the infolence 
of the Englith; and I adore the memory of 
thofe patriots, who died in afferting the inde- 
pendence of our crown, and the liberty. of 
our nation. -. 
oe ARGYLE. 


_’-Had I lived in thofe days, I thould have 
joined with thofe patriots, and been the fore- 
‘moft to, maintain fo noble a caufe. The Scotch 
were not made to be fubjectto the Englith, 
Their fouls were too great for fuch a timid 
{yubmiffion, But they may unite and incor- 
porate with a nation they would not obey. 
Their {Corn of a foreign yoke, their ftrong 
and generous love of independence and. free- 
dom, make their union with England more 
natural and more proper. Had the fpirit of 





the Scotch been fervile or bafe, it could neygr 





nave coalefced with that of the Englith,..... 
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Tt is true that the minds of both nations 
are congenial, and filled with the fame noble 
virtues, the fame: impatience of fervitude, 
the fame magnanimity, courage, and pru- 
dence, the fame genius for policy, for naviga- 
ticn and commerce, for {ciences and arts. Yet, 
nowvithfitanding this happy conformity, when 
I confider how long they were enemies to 
each other; what an hereditary hatred and 
jealoufy had fubfifted, for many ages, ‘be- 
tween them; what private paffions, what 
prejudices, what contrary interefts, muft have 
necetlarsly olftructed every ftep of the treaty; 
and how hard it was to overcome the {trong 
oppotition of national pride; I ftand aftonifhed 
that it was poflible to unite the two kingdoms 
upon any conditions; and much more that 
it could be done with fuch equal regard and 
amicable fairnefs to both. <= 


ARGYLE. 


It was indeed a moft arduous and difficult 
undertaking! The fuccefs of it muft, I think, 
be thankfully afcribed, not only to the great 
firmnets and prudence of thofe who had: the 
maiagement of it, but to the gracious affiftance 
‘of Providence, for the preiervation of the 
‘Reformed religion amongtt us, which, in that 
conjendcture, if the Union had not been made, 
would have been ruined in Scotland, and 
‘#iueh” endangered in England. The fame 

Y 4 good 
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See Hook's good Providence ,has, watched over and pro. 


Lette 

nd Leck teCted it fince, in a moft ba manper, 
mois, AERA aHe'“arelfipes” bE aH. Hilarie petty 
ih Scotland, andthe’ Qe oF Plad bee aay oby 
hee emitflaries: laBOuied cb MCF “tas Foon 
ag formed; ‘Becdittl THe judy: Fork (dev * that 
thé! continvancadt Middle Bete APA ive to 
all-her vate defigin agian, OMe BDAY 
Eutope.: I miyfif trad*the tons tp c ei 
orineipal fhare in fubdying- oie revelfdn’ de 
fined to fubvert it; and fince! Hen Si it 
hascbeen,-I-hope,¢ftablifhed for eva,” noe 
énly’-by the defeat--of “atiorhet ‘ fébeltictl} 
Which came: upofiars:in- thé'mfdit of «Gane 
gerdus' war’ with” France, ‘bit by medfures 
prudently taken in ‘order to prévtnt fach HE 
furbdnces for the future. Phe ‘iniffers “of 
the crowir have ‘ptopofed,’and the Britift 
legiflature has enacted, a wide fyftem of laws ; 
the object ef which js, to reform and to cvi- 
lize the Highlands“of Scotland ; to délives 
the people theré from the athirary paver dnd 
Sppreflion of their chieftains; to carry. the 
royal juftice and royal proteétion into the 
wilde(t parts of their mountains; te hinder 
their’ natural valour fiom being abufed and 
erverted to the detriment of their country 
id 8 introduce among them arts, aj rica 
ture, commerce, tranquillity, with A the 

improveinents of focial and polithed life, 






DIA O GU SEL KXVi 
poor x's.’ 


. By w bat, fom nom ‘om deh Me, you,give me 


the hi idea, of, the,great prince your 
matter ; a ip ee been provoked 
by fuck a wicked rebellion, inftead of -en- 
faving the peap le 1@f.the Highlands, or, lays 
DE: py wer, more heavy upon them 
ol po confequence of unfuccelss 

ia s conferred on them the ite 

eftimable bleiiings of liberty, juftice,, an 
i order, ., Fo act thus, is indeed to perfatt 
tgs an¢d make all = inhabitants of 
Britaip , acknow! with gratituie 
erin a jay;that the are: sje of. the fame 
lyregulated .kingdom, apd, governed wath 
she fa fame impartial attection, by the {qvereign 

and father of the whole commonwealth, .,. 
jee ae ARGYLE * 3 “hig 


“The laws, 1 have mentioned, ‘age ite 
humdiie, ‘benevolent policy : i aan 4 
vovertimnent, “have alread y.p duced eae 
futary effects in that met fihe kinglog 15 
ard, if fteadily puriued, Wa 1 prod uce pits 
more. . But no words can athe to you the 
mffhite bénefits, whith have attends the 
UMgu,-in the northern countics of England 
atl the fguthern of Scotland. 


olf of POUGL als. 1 
The fruits of it muft be, doubtlefs, moft 


feriblé there, where the perpetual enmity 
betwecn 
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between the two nations had occafioned the 
greateft diforder and defolation. 


ARGYLE. 


Oh, Douglas—could you revive, ., and return 
into Scotland, what a delightful, alteration 
would you fee in that country! All. thofe 
great tracts of land, which in your time lay 
untilled, on account of the inroads of the 
bordering Englifh, or the feuds and difcords 
that raged with perpetual violence within 
our own diftracted kingdom, you would now 
behold cultivated, and {miling with plenty. 
Inftead of the caftles, which: every baron 
was compelled to erect for the defence of his 
family, and where he lived in the barbarifm 
of Gothick pride, among miferable vaffals 
opprefied by the abufe of his feudal powers, 
your eyes would be charmed with elegant 
country houfes, adorned with fine planta- 
tions and beautiful gardens; while happy 
villages or gay towns are rifing about them, 
and enlivening the profpect with every image 
of rural wealth! On out coatts, trading cities, 
full of new manufactures, and continually 
encreafing the extent of their commerce! 
In our ports and harbours, innumerable 
merchant fhips richly loaded, and protedied 
from all enemies by the matchlefs fleet of 
Great Britain! But of all improvements the 


_ greateft is in the minds of the Scotch. Thefe 


have profited even more than their lands, ‘by 
the 
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the culture, which the fettled peace and tran- 
quillity produced by the Union have happily 
civen to then: and they have difcovered fuch 
talents in all branches of literature, as might 
render the Englifh jealous of being excelled 
by their genius, if there could remain a com- 
petition, when there remains no diftinétion,. 
between the two nations. | 
= «DOUGLAS. 


There may be cmulation without jealoufy ; 


and the efforts, which that emulation will ex- 
cite, may render our ifland funerior.in the fame 
of wit and good Jearning to Italy or to Greece 3 
a fuperiority, which I have learit in the Elyfian 
fields to prefer even to that which is acquired 
by arms.—But ove doubt ftill remains with me 
concerning the Union. I have been informed 
that no more than fixteen of our peers, ex- 
cept thofe who have Englith pecrages (which 
fome of the nobleft have not), now fit in the 
houfe of lords, as reprefentatives of the reft. 
Does not this in a great meafure diminifh 
thofe peers who are not elected? and have 
you not found the election of the fixteen too 
dependent on the favour of a court? 
| ARGYLE. _ 

It was impoffible that the Englifh could 
ever confent, in the treaty of Union, to ad- 
mit a greater number to have places and votes 


put a g ies : 
the upper houfe of parliameat: but all the 


Scotch peerage is virtually there, by repre-coneag 


fentation. And thofe who are not eleéted 
have 


of Union, 
Partssog. 
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wos 


Oe ae I eT ee an ene ee 
have’every dignity and right of the peerage, 
except the privilege’of fitting in the houfe of 
lords; ‘and forne others’ dé pend ing thereon. 


DOUGLAS. 


They bave fo:~but, when’pariidinents en- 


ie: aE seen, Se PS abel eS ie 
joy fuch a-dhare' the govértithent! ‘oF “a 
country as ours do’¥é this cine) to’ be pers 
Jonaily there is a privilege: aida" dignity of 
ARGYLE 
. Iwith it had been poffible to rmpart at-to'ath 
But your reafon will tell you it was not. Arid 
cohfider; my lord, that, till the: Revolution 


in: fixteen hundred:.and eighty-eight, the 
_ power vefted by our.government in theverh 
of: the--Articles had made. our: pa‘liamepes 


Sce Ro- 


bertfon’s 


Hiftory of 


Scotl. }. i. 
p. 69-——72. 


7 much:-more: Subject to the influence ot ithe 


crowy..than our elections are now.~ . eae 
the mauner in which they were conftitated, 
thofe!lords were.no lefs devoted’ to. the ‘king 
than.his. own. privy councils: and as ‘no“prot 
pofstinn: could then be. prefented :in -parliae 
meitt,.if rejected by. them; they gave. him 
a; negative before y Hig * This: mdeed. was 
abelthed upon the. acteflion.of ‘king William 
the, Third; with many other: oppreffive ‘and 
defpotical powers, :awhich had: rendered oout 
nobles abject flaves to the crown, iwhileehoy 
were allowed to he tyrants over therpeoply, 
But if king James,..or his fon, dhud:dotn she 
ftored,..the government he had: exercifed 

would 
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aan have been, re-eftalithed : and. nothin 
pat the’ Union. of the - twig _kitgdoms could 
ave” “effectually” prevented. that. re(toration. 
We likewileowe to the Union the fubfequent Se 4& for 


rendering 


abolition of the Scoteh privy council, which the Union 


had Deep-thestaplt grievous engine of tyrantiy; ieee 
and ..th hat, fabatary, law, whigh, declared that mor a 
na crimes, fhoyid: - be high: treafon or: mifpri- Corel ae 
fion, of. tneafont i 1} Scotland, but fuch as were we 
fo in England ; ; and gave us the Englifh mes fox. 
thods of trial in cafes of that nature: whereas, 
before, there were fo many {pecies of treafons, 
the conftrntion: of them was fo unéertdin, 
and the trials-were fo arbitrary, that no:mati 
could be fafe.from fuffering as a traitorp'. Bye for 
my OVINg 
the fame act-of parliament, we  alfo’ resue Union 
¢eived:a communication of that noble privi- pt OF 
legeof the Englith, exemption from torture 5 anno fepri- 
a‘privilege, which thouglr effential “both: £0 Fovinw, sia 
humanity and to. juftice, no-other nation in 
Europe, not even the freeft republicks, can . 
a of pofleffing. Shalb:we than také of 
fence at fome inevitable. circumitanices, which — 
may: be abjected to, on our part, in the trenty [°° 0°, 
of Union, when it has délivered ‘us. ftom Hitwry of 
Savery,: and all the worft evils “that a. Fare footed 


vil. and 


neai: {uffer:?.; It ‘might. be eafily: thewng tbat, Oe 
ba his: poligical and civil: condition, “eve Chas I. 
hagoh-stn Scotland is much-happier now, “Had «7 1 
web iimore::independent;-than. the: biter 
apsnddr -that -conftitueidyof govet ment 
swhieloddntinued : in Scorkind: evens vate: Be 
betioisxvo rls 70 ee expulicn 
bluoy 
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expulfion of king James the Second. The 
greate(t enemies to the Union are the friends 
of that king, in whofe feign, and in his 
brother’s, the kingdom of Scotland. was fub- 
jeCted to a defpotifim as arbitrary as that of 
F rancé, and more tyrannically adminifter ed, 


DOUGLAS. 


All I have heard of thofe reigns makes me 
bluth with indignation at the fervility of our 
nobles, who could endure them fo long. 
What then was become of that undaunted 
Scotch fpirit, which had dared to refift the 
Flantagenets in the height of their power 
and pride? could the defcendants of thofe, 
who had difdained to be fubjeéts of Ledward 
the Firft, fubmit to be flaves of Charles the 
Second, or James? 


ARGYLE. 


They feemed in general to have loft every 
characteriftick of their natural temper, except 
a defire to abufe the royal authority, for the 
gratification of their private refentments 10 
family quarrels. 


DOUGLAS. 
Your grandfather, my lord, has the glory 


of not deferving this cenfure. 


. ARGYLE. 
Tam proud that his {pirit, and the princi- 
ples he profefled, dsew upon. him the injuftice 
and 
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st fury of thofe times, ‘But there needs SeeHume’s 
: Hiftory of 
fo other proof than the nature and the MaN= Charles IL. 
nér of his condemnation, to thew what Ac 7 
wretched ftate our nobility ‘then were in; 

and what an ineftimable advantage it is to 

them, that they are now to be tried as peers see heag 
of Great Britain, and’‘have the benefit of of Union, 
thofe laws which imparted to us the equity" ” ** 
and the freedom of the Englith conftitution. 

Upon the whole, as much as wealth is pre~ 
ferable to poverty, liberty to oppreffion, and 
national f{trength to national weaknefs; fo 
much has Scotland inconteftably gained by 
the Union. England too has fecured by it 
every publick blefling which was before en- 
joyed by her, and has greatly augmented her 
ftrength. The martial fpirit of the Scotch, 
their hardy bodies, their acute and vigorous 
minds, their induftry, their activity, are now 
employed to the benefit of the whole ifland. 

He is now a bad Scotchman who is not a 
good Englithman, and he is a bad-Enghfh- 
man who 1s not, a good Scotchman. Mutual 
intercourfe, mutual interefts, mutual benefits, 
muft naturally be productive of mutual af- 
fection. And when that is eftablifhed, when 
our hearts are fincerely umited, many great 
things, which fome remains of jealoufy and _ 
diftruft, or narrow local partialities, may 
hitherto have obftruéed, will be done for 
the good of the whole united kingdom. How 
| much may the revenugs of Great Britain be en- 
creafed 


Ke} 


Ro 
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creafed by the further encreafe of. population 
of induftry, and af commerce, in Scotland | 
what a mighty addition to the ftock of na- 
tional wealth will arife from the improve- 
ment of our moft northern counties, which 
are infinitely capable of being improved ! 


‘The briars and thors are in a great meafure 


grybbed up: the flowers and fruits may 
foon be planted. And what more pleafing, or 
what more glorious employment, can any 
government have, than to attend to the cul- 
tivating of fuch a plantation? 


DOUGLAS. 


~The profpect you open to me of happinefs 
to my country appears fo fair, that it makes 
me amends for the pain with which I reflect 
on the times wherein I lived, and indeed on 
our whole hiftory for feveral ages. 


ARGYLE. 


That hiftory does, in truth, prefent to the 
mind a long feries of the moft direful objects, 
aflaffinations, rebellions, anarchy, tyranny ; 
and religion itfelf, either cruel, or gloomy 
and unfocial. An hiftorian, who would paint 
it in its true colours, muft take the pencil of 
Guercino or Salvator Rofa, But the moft 
agreeable imagination can hardly figure to 
itielf a more pleafing fcene of private and 
publick felicity, than will naturally refult 
from the Union, if all the prejudices againft 


aS RE hh Sort 


at, and all diftinéfion¥'t a tend, ate eh 
ther fidd, to Ketp‘lip nd ea patie iim 
terelts, ot Arevive Piiare* Sidr Branké! of 
Hationdt race, ¢ Pe stoves, ’ 
9 YOL OD ceed ot Fite cue ts 

ears f grist OH Cah ticr too. 
- If thopotgrs be rerwored! fT thine it im 
pomibkaieityham vewekined? ‘Ko refift che 
Unioti del j sdeed te6 "tebe ag hint nature,s4 
She has jotmed tiie two douritties; has féncell 
them both With the fea, againft the invafioy 
of all other nations ; bat ihas latd therft ers 
tirely open the one to the other. Accurfed 
be he who endeavours to divide them!—/V hat 
God has joined, let np man put afunder; »*3 


Se a Spa an 7 ae ee 
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THREE 


I AL OGU E57, 


BY ANOTHER HAND. 
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DIALOGUE XXVI. 
CADMUS—HERCULES. 


| HERCULES. 
D O you pretend to fit as high on Olympus 
| as Hercules? did you kill the Nemean 
ion, the Erymanthian boar, the Lernean fer- 
‘pent, and Stymphalian birds? did you deftroy 
tyrants and robbers? You value yourfelf 
greatly on fubduing one ferpent: I did as 
much as that while I lay in my cradle. 
CADMUS. | 
It is not on account of the ferpent I boaft 
myfelf a greater benefactor to Greece than 
you. Actions fhould be valued by their uti- 
lity rather than their eclat. I taught Greece 
‘the art of writing, to which laws owe their 
precifion and permanency. You fubdued 
monfters ; I civilized men. It is from untamed 
paffions, not from wild beafts, that the greateft 
evils arife to human fociety. By wifdom, 
by art, by the united ftrength of civil com- 
munity, men have been enabled to fubdue 
the whole race of lions, bears, and ferpents; 
and, what is more, to bind in laws and 
wholefome regulations the ferocious violence 
and dangerous treachery of the human dif- 
pofition. Had lions been deftroyed only in 
| Z 3 fingle 
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fingle combat, men would have had but a 
bad time of it; and what but laws could awe 
the-mgen who killed the lions? ‘The genuine 
glory, the proper diftin@ion, of the rational 
{pecies, arifes from the perfectio afiof the men- 
tal powers, Courage is apt to e fierce, and 
ftrength is often exerted in’ adts of oppreffion. 
But wifdom is the affociate of jultice; ‘it affitts 
her to form equal laws, to purfue right mea- 
fures, to correct power, protect weaknefs, and 
to unite individuals in a common intereft and 
general welfare, Heroes may kill tyrants; 
but it as wifdom and laws that prevent ty- 
Fanny and oppreffion. The operations of 
policy far furpafs the labours of Hercules, 
preventing many evils which valour and 
might cannot even redrefs. You heroes 
confider. nothing but glory, and hardly regard 
‘whether the conquefts which raife your fame 
be: really beneficial to your country. Uy 
-happy are the people who ase governed. by 
twalour, not dire@ed by prudence, and __ 
3 — by. the gentle arts ! 7 


HERCULES, 


a dot not expect to find an admirér of my ftre- 
“nuous life in the man who taught his.coun- 
trymen to fit ftill; and read, and’ to lofé the 
hours of youth and action i in idle fpeculation 
~anid the fport of worlds. — 


Can MYR 
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_ CADMUS. 

An ambition to have a place in the regi: 
ters of fame is. the Euryftheus which ‘im- 
pofes heroick. Iabours on mankind. The 
Mutfes incite to action, as well as entertain 
the hours of. Fepofe ; ; and, I think, you 
fhould hongur them, for prefenting to heroes 
fych a noblerecreation, as may prevent their 
taking up tbe diftaf, when they ny down the 
club, 


HERCULES. 

ee ee up she 
‘di ifaf. What think you of their thin-f{purt 
fyftems of philofophy, or lafcivious poems, or 
Milefian fables? Nay, what is {till worfe, are 
there not panegyricks on tyrants, and books 
that blafpheme the gods, and perplex the na- 
tural fenfe of right and wrong? I believe, if 
Euryftheus were to fet me to work again, he 
would find me a worfe tafk than any he im- 


pofed; he would make me read through a 


great library; and 1 would ferve it as I did 
the Hydra; I would burn as 1 went on, that 
one chimera might not nfe from another, to 
plague mankind, | fhould have valued my= 
felf more on clearing the library, than om 
Seton the Augean ftables. 


CADMUS: 


tej is it  thofe libraries: otily that da rtie- 
4dmory of. your labours exifts. The heroes of 
Marathon, the patriots of Thermopylz, owe 
Ls their 
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their immortality.to me. All ‘the wife in- 
ftitutions of lawgivers, and all the doctrines 
of fages, had perifhed in the ear, like a 
dream related, 1f letters had. not. preferved 
them. . Oh, Hercules! it.is not for the man 
who preferred Virtue to Pleafline to be an 
enemy to the Mufes: Let :‘Sardanapalus and 
the iilken fons of luxury, who: have wafted 
life in inglorious eafe, defpife the:records of 
actions which bear no honourable teftimony. 
to their lives. But true merit, heroick vir- 
tue, each genuine offspring of immortal 
Jove, fhould honour the facred fource of laft- 


ing fame. | 7 


HERCULES. 


Indéed, if writers employed themfelves 
only in recording the acts of great men, 
much might be faid in their favour. But 
why do they trouble people with their medi- 


tations? can it fignify to the world what.an 


idle man has been thinking? 
CADMUS. 


— Yes, it may. The moft important and-ex- 
tenfive advantages mankind enjoy are greatly 


—owing.to. men who have never quitted their 
Cclofets. To them mankind is obliged for:the. 
facility and fecurity of navigation, The.jn- 
-Vention, of the compafs has opened: to them 
new worlds... . Fhe. knowledge of the, ,.me- 
.chanical powers has enabled them. to con- 
‘ftru& fuch wonderful maclrines, as perform 


what 
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what the united labour of millions by.the 
fevereft drudgery could not accomplith. 
Agriculture too, the moft ufeful of arts,: has 
received its:fhare of improvement from the 
fame fource. “Poetry likewife 1s of excellent 
ufe, to enable the memory to retain with 
more eafe,.and to imprint with more energy 
upon the heart, precepts of virtue and vir- 
tuous actions. Since we left the world, from 
the little root of few letters, {cience has 
{pread its branches over all nature, and raifed 
its head to the heavens. Some philofophers 
have entered fo far into the countels of Di- 
vine Wifdom, as to explain much of the 
great operations of nature. The dimenfions 
and diftances of the planets, the caufes of 
‘their revolutions, the path of comets, and 
the ebbing and flowing of tides, are under- 
“ftood and explained. Can any thing raife 
the glory of the human fpecies more, than 
‘to fee a little creature, inhabitrng a fmall 
{pot amidft innumerable worlds, taking a 
furvey of the univerfe, comprehending its 
arrangement, and entering into the fcheme 
‘of that wonderful connexion and corref{pond- 
“ence of things fo remote, and which it feems 
“the utmoft exertion of Omnipotence to have 
-eftabhthed? What a volume of wifdom, 
~ what a noble theology, do thefe difcoveries 
“topen to us! While fome fuperior geniufes 
have foared to thefe: fublime fubjeéts, ‘orher 
~fagacious and diligent’minds have been en- 
ae tes ee quiring 
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quiring into the moft minute works of the 
infinite. Artificer: the fame care, the fame 
pravidence, is exerted through the whole; 
aud we fhould learn from it, that to true 
wifdam, utility and fi tnels appear perfection, 
and whatever is beneficial is noble, ~— 
HERCULES. (oN 000° 
I approve of fcience, as far as it is affittant 
to action. I like the improvement of navi- 
gation, and the difcovery of the greater 
part: of the globe, becaufe it opens a wider 
field for the mafter fpirits of the world to 
bu {tle in. ; . re 


CADMUS. 


. ¥bere fpoke the foul of Hercules. But, 2f 
Jearned men be to be efteemed for the affift- 
wmce-they give to active minds in their 
{dhemes, they are not lefs to be valued far 
their endeavours to give them a right di- 
rection, and moderate their too great ardous. 
The ftudv of biftory will teach the warrior 
and: the. legiflater by what means armies 
bave- been victorious, and ftates have become 
powerful; and in the private citizen, they 


“Wil iaeuleate the love of liberty and order. 


The. writings of fages point out: a private 
parh of ‘virtue, and -fthew that the:beft em- 


paious the:nobleft of conquefts, — 


HE R3 
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“HPWRERCULES. 


The true fpirit of heroifm aés by 4 fort 
of infpiration, and wants neither the expe- 
rience of hiftory, hor. the’ doétrines of phi- 
lofophers; to dire€t it, But do not arts and 
{ciences rétidér men effeminate, luxurious, 
and inactive? and cata-you deny that wit and 
learning are often made fubfervient to very 
bad purpofes? 


CADMUS. 


Twill own that there are fome natures fo 
happily formed, they hardly want the affitt- 
ance of a mafter and the rules of art, to 
give them force or grace in every thing they 
do. But thefe eat cu: infpired geniufes are 
few. As learning flourithes only where eafe, 
‘plenty, and mild government fubfift; in fo 
‘rich a foil, and under fo foft a climate, the 
weeds of luxury will {pring up among the 
flowers of art: but the {pontaneous’ weeds 
would grow more rank, if they were allowed 
the undifturbed pofleffion. of the field: . Let- 
‘ters keep a frugal temperate nation. from 
prowing ferocious, a rich one from becom. 
ing entirely fenfual and debauched. Every gift 
of the gods is fometimes abufed ; but-wit and 
‘fine talents, by anatural law, gravitatetoward 
vittué :accidents may drive them out of their 
proper direGtion ; but fuch.accidents are a‘fort 
of prodigies; and; like other prodigies, ipigaa 
alarming omen, and of dire portent to the 
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times. For if Virtue cannot keep to her al- 
legiance thofe men, who in their-hearts con- 
fets her divine right, and know the value 
of -her Jaws; on. whofe fidelity . and ‘obe- 
dience can the depend?—May fuch geniufes 
never defcend to flatter vice, encourage 
Folly, or propagate Irreligion 5. but .exert 
all their powers in the fervice of Virtue, 
and celebrate the noble choice of thofe who, 
like you, preferred her to Pleafure! 


DIA- 
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Mercury-—And a Modern Fine Lavy. 


‘MRS. MODISH. a 

NDEED, Mr. Mercury, I cannot have 

the pleafure of waiting upon you now. I 
am engaged, abfolutely engaged. | 

MERCURY. | | 

I know you have an amiable affectionate 
hhufband and feveral fine children; but you 
need not be told, that neither conjugal at- 
tachments, maternal affections, nor even the 
care of a kingdom’s welfare or a nation’s 
glory, can excufe a perfon who has received 
a fummons to the realms of Death. It the 
grim mefienger were not as peremptory as 
unwelcome, Charon would not get a patien- 
ger (except now and then an hypochondriacal 
Englifhman) once in a century. You mutt 
be content to leave your hufband and tamily, 
and pais the Styx. 

MRS, MODISH,. 

I did not mean to infift on any engagement 
with my hufband and children; i never 
thought myfelf engaged to them. I had no 
engagements but fuch as were common to 
women of my rank. Look on my chimney- 
piece; and you will fee I was engaged to the 
play on Mondays, balls on Tuetdays, the 
opera on Saturdays, and to aaron 

the 
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the reft of the week, for two ‘months ta’ 
come’; arid it would be the rudeft thing in! 
the world not to keep my appointments. ¥F 
you will ftay for ‘me till the f{ummer-feafon, 
I will wait on you with all my “freart. Per- 
haps the Elyfian fields: may be lef deteftable 
than the country jm our world. DF ‘Pray have 
you a fine Vauxhall attd Ranelagti2® ‘¥thnik I 
{hould not diflike drinking’ the brine waters 
when you have a full feafon, 
, MERCURY. | 
Surely you could not like. to drink the 


waters of oblivion, who have made pleaftire 


the bufinefs, end, and aim, of yout hfe! Ie 
is good to drown cares : but who would wath 
away the remembrance of a life of gulety and» 
pleafure? 
MRS. MODIS H. | 
- Diverfion was indeed the bufinefs of t my. 
life; but as to pleafure, I have enjoyed notre 
fince the novelty of my amufements was 
gone off. Can one be pleafed with feeing the: 
jame thing over and over again? Late hours: 
and fatigue gave me the vapours, fporled the 
nat tural chearfulmefs of my temper, and even. 
in yous wore away my youthful eid ks 
 - MERCURY. | 
If this way of life did not give you pleat, 
why: did you continue in it? I fuppofe Lae 
did not think it. wds very meritorious. °°“ 
MRS. MODISH. 
-] was too much engaged to think at alf:. 
fo far indeed my niariner of life was agreeable 
sy enough. 
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eee. My . friends always told me die 


verfions were. neceflary, and my doctor af- 


fured me diflipation was. good for my fpirits 5 


my hufband infifted that it. was not: and you 
know that one. loves to oblige one’s friends, 
comply with: one’s dogtor, and contradic 


one’s hufband ; and befides, I was am pious 


to be thought, du bon ton*. 
.) MERCURY, 


Bon iH ne 1S ena, Madam ? Pray deo 


et 
: MRS. MODISH. 


Oh Sir, excufe me; it is one of the privi~ 


leges of the on ton, never to define, or be 


defined. It is the child and the parent of 


jargon. It is—-J can never tell you what it 
rs: but I will try to tell you what it 1s tot. 
In converfation, it is not wit; in manners, 
it is not politenefs; in behaviour, it is not 


addrefs: but it is a little like them all... It 


can only belong to people of a certain rank, 
who live in a certain manner, with certaiti 
perfons, who have not certain virtues, and 


who. have certain vices, and who inhabit a 
certain part of the town. Like a place by 


courtefy, it gets an higher rank than the 
perfon can claim; but which thofe who have 
a legal title to precedency dare not difpute, 
for fear of being thought not to underitand 


the rules of politenefs. Now, Sir, I have 


*:\ Du. bor ton 19 & cant phrafe in the: modern French famgua ee 
for the fghhionable. air of converfation and manners, ; 


r hie | told 
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told you as much as I know of it, though 
J have admired and aimed at it all my life. 
MERCURY. 

Then, Madam, you have wafted your Nene: 
faded your beauty, and deftroyed your health, 
for the laudable purpofes of contradidting 
your hufband, and being this fomething and 

this nothing called the doz ton. 
MRS. MODISH. 
What would you have had me do? 
MERCURY. _ a 

T will follow your mode of inftructing. I 
will tell you what I would not have had you 
do. J would not have had you facrifice your 
time, your reafon, and your duties, to fafhion 
and folly. I would not have had you negleé 
your hufband’s happinefs, and your childrens 
education. 

MRS, MODISH. : 

As to the education of my daughters, J 
fpared no expence: they had a dancing 
matter, mufick-mafter, and drawing- matter; 
and a French soverneds, to teach them be- 
haviour and the French language. 

MERCURY. 

So their religion, fentimcats, and manners, 
were to be learnt from a dancing-matter, mu- 
fick-mafter, and a chamber-maid! Perhaps they 

might prepare them to catch the don ton. Your 
daughters muft have been fo educated, as to fit 
them to be wives without conjugal affection, 
and mothers without maternal care. I am forry 
for the fort of life they are commencing, - 

or 
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for that which you have juft concluded. 
Minos is a four old gentleman, without the 
leaft {mattering of the bon ton; and I 4m-in 
a fright for you. The beft thing I can ads 
vife.you is, to do in this world as you did in 
the other; keep happinefs in your view, but 
never take the road that leads to it. Remain 
on this fide Styx; wander about without end 
or aim; look into the Elyfian fields; but never 
attempt to enter into them, left Minos fhould 
puth you into Tartarus: for duties neglected 
may bring on a fentence not much lefs fevere 
than crimes committed. 


Vor. Il. Aa DIA- 
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DIALOGUE XXVIII. 


PruTARCH—CHARONAnhd a modern 
BoOKSELLER: 


CHARON. 
H ERE isa fellow who is very unwilling 


to land in our terrifories. He fays, he 
is rich, has a great deal of bufinefs in the 
other world, and muft needs return to it: 
he is fo troublefome and obftreperous, I know 
not what to do with him. Take him under 
your care therefore, good Plutarch; you will 
eafily awe him into order and decency, by 
the fuperiority an author has over a book- 
icller. 

BOOKSELLER. 

Am I got into a world fo abfolutely the 
reverfe of that I left, that here authors domi- 
neer over book tfellers @ Dear Charon, let me 
go back, and I will pay any price for my 
paflage. But, if I muit ftay, leave me not 
with any of thofe who are ityled clafical au- 
thors. ‘As to you, Plutarch, I have a pare 
ticular animofity againft you, for having” 
almoft occafioned my ruin. When J firtt fet | 
up fhop, underftanding but little of bufinefy,’” 
I unadvifedly bought an edition of your lives” : 
a pack of old Greeks and Romans, which” 

coft 
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coft me a great fum of money. I could 
never get off above twenty fetts of them. I 
fold a few to the Univerfities, and fome to 
Eaton and Weftminfter ; for it is reckoned a 
pretty book’ for boys and under-graduates ; 
but, unlefs a maf has the luck to light on 
a pedant, he fhall not fell a fett of them in 


twenty years. 
 PLUTARCH. 


From the merit of the fubjeéts, I had. 


hoped another reception for my works. I 


will own indeed, that Iam not always per- 


fe€tly accurate in every circumftance, nor do 
I give fo exact and circumftantial a detail 
of the actions of my heroes, as may be ex- 
pected from a biographer who has confined 
himfelf to one or two characters. A zeal to 
preferve the memory of great men, and to 
extend the influence of fuch noble examples, 
made me undertake move than I could ac- 
complifh in the firft degree of perfection: 
but furely the characters of my illuftrious 
men are not fo imperfectly fketched, that 
they will not ftand forth to all ages as 
patterns of virtue, and incitements to glory. 
My reflections are allowed to be deep and 
fagacious; and what can be more ufeful to a 
reader than a wife man’s judgement on a 
great man’s conduct? In my writings, you 
will find no rath cenfures, no undeferved en- 


comiums, no mean compliance with popular — 


opinions, no vain oftentation of critical fill, 
- Aa2 nor 
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nor any affected fineffe. In my parallels, 


which ufed to be admired as pieces of excel- 
lent judgement, I compare with perfect im- 
aie one great man with another, and 
each with the rule of juftice. If indeed 
Jatter ages have produced greater men and 
better writers, my heroes and my works 
ought to give place to them. As the world 
has now the advantage of much better rules 
of morality than the unaflifted reafon of poor 
Pagans could form, I do not wonder that 
thofe vices, which appeared to us as mere 
blemifhes in great chara@ters, fhould feem 
mot horrid deformities in the purer eyes of 
the prefent age: a delicacy I do not blame, 
but admire and commend. And I muft 
cenfure you for endeavouring, if you could 
publith better examples, to obtrude on your 
countrymen fuch as were defective. I rejoice 
at the preference which they give to perfect 
and unallayed virtue; and as I fhall ever 
retain an high veneration for the iluftrious 
inen of every age, I fhould be glad you would 
give me fome account of thofe perfons, who, 
in wildom, juflice, valour, patriotifm, have 
eclipfed my Soton, Numa, Camillus, and 
other boatts of Greece or Rome. 


BOOKSELLER, 


Why, mafter Plutarch, you are talking 
Greek indeed. ‘That work which repaired 
the lots 1 fultained by the coltly edition of 

your 
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your books, was, The lives of the Highway- 
men: but I fhould never have grown rich, if 
it had not been by publifhing the ves of men 
that never lived. You muft know, that 
though in all times it was poflible to have 
a great deal of learning and very little wif- 
dom, yet it is. only by a modern improvement 
in the art of writing, that a man may read 
all his life, and have no learning or knowledge 
at all; which begins to be an advantage of 
the oveatett j importance. ‘There is as natural 
a war between your men of {cience and fools, 
as between the cranes and the pigmics of old. 
Mott of our young men having deferted to 
the fools, the party of the learned is near 
being beaten out of the field; and J hope in 
a little while they will not dare to peep out 
of their forts and fattnefles at Oxford and 
Cambridge. There let them ftay and ftudy 
old mufty moralifts, till one fall in love 
with the Greek, another with the Roman 
virtue: but our men of the world fhould read 
our new books, which teach them to have 
no virtue at all. No book is fit for a gentle- 
man’s reading, which is not void of facts and 
of doétrines, that he may not grow a pedant 
in his morals or converfation. I look upon 
hiftory (I mean real hiftory) to be one of 
the worft kinds of ftudy. Whatever has 
happened may happen again; and a well-bred 
Man may unwarily mention a stra inftance 
she had met with in hiftory, and be betrayed 
Aa 3 Into 
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into the aukwardnefs of introducing into his 
difcourfe a Greek, a Roman, or even a Go 
thick name. But when a gentleman has 
fpent his time in reading adventures that 
never occurred, exploits that never were at- 
chieved, and events that not only never did, 


but never can happen, it is impoffible that 


in life or in difcourfe he fhould ever apply 
them. A fecret bifory, in which there 1s 70 


fecret and na biffory, cannot tempt Indif- 


cretion to blab, or Vanity to quote; and by 
this means modern converfation flows gentle 
and eafy, unincumbered with matter, and 
unburthened of initruction. As the prefent 
ftudies throw no weight or gravity into dif- 
courie and manners, the women are not afraid 
to read our books, which not only difpofe to 
gallantry and coquetry, but give rules for 
them. Cefar’s Commentaries and the accoupt 
of Xenophon’s expedition are not more 
{tudied by military commanders, than out 
novels are by the fair: to a different purpote 
indeed; for their military maxims teach to 


conquer, ours to yield; thofe inflame the 
vain and idle love of glory, thefe inculcate a 


noble contempt of reputation. The women 
have greater obligations to our writers than 


‘the men. By the commerce of the world, 


men might learn much of what they get from 


books; Sut the poor women, who in their 


easly youth are confined and reftrained, i if it 
Sy 
would 
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would remain long in an infipid purity of 
mind, with a difcouragmg referve of be- 
haviour. | oO one 
pLuTARcH 

- As to your men who have quitted the 
ftudy of virtue for the ftudy of vice, ufeful 
truth for abfurd fancy, and real hiftory for 
monftrous fiction, I have neither regard nor 
ccompaffion’ for them: but I am concerned 
for the women who are betrayed into thefe 
dangerous ftudies ; and I wifh for their fakes 
I had expatiated more on the character of 
Lucretia and fome other heroines. - 


BOOKSELLER. 


I tell you, our women do not read in order 
to live or to die like I.ucretia. If you would 
inform us, that a dc/et-doux was found in her 
cabinet after her death, or give an hint as if 
Tarquin really faw her in the arms of a 
flave; and that fhe killed herfelf, not to 
fuffer the fhame of a difcovery ; fuch anec- 
-dotes would fell very well. Or if, even by 
tradition, but better ftill if by papers in the 
Portian family, you could fhew fome pro- 
bability that Portia died of dram-drinking ; 
you would oblige the world very much; ‘for 
“you muft know, that, next to new-invented 
characters, we are fond of new lights upon 
ancient characters; I mean, fuch lights as 
“thew. a reputed honeft man to have been a 
¢oncealed knave; an illuftrious hero a pitiful 
a Aa4 coward, 
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coward, &c. Nay, we are fo fond of thefe 
kinds. of information, as to be pleafed fome- 
times tp jee a character cleared from a vice 
or crime it has been charged with, provided 
the sngia concerned be actually dead. But 
in this cafe, the evidence muft be authentick, 

and amaqunt toa a demonttration:. inthe other, 
a deteétion 1s not neceflary ; a flight fufpicion 
will do, if it concerns a really good and great 
character. 

PLUTARCH. 

Tam the more furprized at what you fay 
of the tafte of your contemporaries, as I met 
with a Frenchman, who aflured me that le{s 
than a century ago he had written a much- 
admired life of Cyrus under the name of 
Artamenes, in which he afcribed to him far’ 
greater actions than thofe recorded of him by » 
Xenophon and Herodotus; and that many of 
the great heroes of hiftory had been treated 
in the fame manner; that empires were 
gained and battles decided by the valour of 
a fingle man, imagination beftowing what 
nature has denied, and the fyftem of human 
affairs rendered impofiible, 

BOOKSELLER, 

Laffure you, thefe books were very ufeful 
to the authors and their booktellers: and for 
whofe benefit befides fhould a man write? 
Thefe romances were very fafhionable, and: 
had a great fale: they fell in aie eae 
the humour of the age. ; : 


PLUTARCH. 
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PLUTARCH. 

Monfieur Scuderi tells me, they were writ: 
ten in the times of vigour and {pirit, in the 
evening of the gallant days of chivalry, 
which, though then declining, had left in 
the hearts of men a warm glow of courage 
and heroifm; and they were to be called to 
books, as to battle, by the found of the trum- 
pet: he fays too, that, if writers had not ac- 
commodated themfelves to the prejudices of 
the age, and written of bloody battles and 
def{perate encounters, their works would have 
been efteemed too effeminate an amufement 
for gentlemen. Hiftories of chivalry, inftead 
of enervating, tend to invigorate the mind, 
and endeavour to raife human nature above 
the condition which is naturally prefcribed to 
it; but as {trict juftice, patriot motives, pru- 
dent counfels, and a difpaffionate choice of 
what upon the whole 1s fitteft and be{t, do not 
direct thefe heroes of romance, they cannot 
ferve for inftruction and example, like the great 
characters of true hiftory. It has ever been 
my opinion, that only the clear and fteady 
light of truth can guide men to virtue, and 
that the leflon which is smpraéticable mult be 
unufeful, Whoever fhall defign to regulate 
his condu& by thefe vifionary characters will 
be in the condition of fuperftitious people, 
who chufe rather to act by intimations they 
teceive in the dreams of the night, than by 
the fober counfels of morning meditation. 

Yet, 
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Yet, I confefs, it has been the praCtice of many 
nations to incite men to virtue by relating 
the deeds of fabulous heroes; but iurely it is 
the cuftom only of yours to incite them to 
vice by the hiftory of fabulous fcoundrels. 
Men of fine imagination have foared into the 
regions of fancy to bring back Aftrea: you 


go thither in fearch of Pandora—O difgrace 


to letters! O fhame to the Mufes! | 


BOOKSELLER. 
You exprefs great indignation at our prefent 


-yace of writers; but, believe me, the fault 
“Ties chiefly on the fide of the readers. As 
“Monfieur Scudert obferved to you, authors 
-muft comply with the manners and difpo- 


{ition of thofe who are to read them. There 


-muft be a certain fympathy between the 
book and the reader, to create a good liking. 
“Would you prefent a modern fine gentle- 
-man, who 1s negligently lolling in an eafy 
chair, with the /abours of Hercules for his 


recreation? or make him climb. the Alps 
with Hannibal, when he is expiring with the 


‘fatigue of lait night’s ball? Our readers mutt 
be amufed, flattered, foothed; fuch adven- 


‘tures muft be offered to them as aed woul 
like to have a fhare in. | 


PLUTARCH, 

It fhould be the firft obje& of writers, to 
Pee the vices and follies of the age. ‘I 
will allow as much compliance ‘with “the 

: ~ mode 
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mode of the times as wall make truth -atid 
good morals agrecable. . Your love: of.-fig- 
titious characters might be turned to goad 
-purpofe, if thofe prefented to the “ publick 
were to be formed on the rules of religion 
and morality.. It muft be -confefled, . that 
hiftory, being. employed only about illuftrious 
perfons, publick events, and celebrated aétions, 
does not fupply us with fuch inftances -of 
domeftick merit as one could wifh: our 
heroes are great in the field and the fenate, 
and act well in great fcenes on the theatre of 
the world: but the idea of a man, who in 
the filent retired path of life never deviates 
into vice, who confiders no fpectator but the 
omnifcient Being, and folicits no applaufe but 
dis approbation, is the nobleft model that can 
be exhibited to mankind, and would be of 
the moft general ufe. Examples of domeftick 
virtue would be more particularly ufeful ‘to 
-women than thofe of great heroines. The 
virtues of women are blafted by the breath of 
publick fame, as flowers that grow on an 
eminence are faded by the fun and wind, 
which expand them, But true female praife, 
like the mufick of the fpheres, arifes from‘a 
gentle, a conftant, and an equal progref& f in 
the path marked out for them by their great 
Creator; and, like the heavenly ‘harmony, it 
ls not, adapted to the grofs ear of mortals, but 
Is referved for the delight of higher beings, 
by whofe wife laws they averc “ordained to 
aoa. give 
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give 4 filent light, and fhed a mild benignant 
influence on the world. 


BOOKSELLER. 

We have had fome Englifh and French 
writers who aimed at what you fuggeft. In 
the fuppofed character of Clariffa, (faid a 
clergyman to me a few days before I left the 
world) one finds the dignity of heroifm tem- 
pered by the meeknefs and humility of re- 
ligion, a perfect purity of mind, and fanctity 
of manners: in that of Sir Charles Grandifon, 
a noble pattern of every private virtue, with 
fentiments fo exalted as to render him equal 


to evcry publick duty. 


PLUTARCH. a 

Are both thefe charaéters by the fame 
author? | 

BOOKSELLER. 

Ay, matter Plutarch; and what will fur- 
prize you more, this author has printed for 
me. . 
| PLUTARCH. 

By what you fay, it is pity he fhould 
priit any work but dis own. Are there no 
other authors who write in this manner? 


BOOKSELLER. 

Yes, we have another writer of thefe 
imaginary hiftories; one who has not long 
fince defcended to thefe regions: his name is 
Fielding; and his works, as I have heard. the 
—.beft 
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beft judges fay, have a true fpirit of comedy, 
and an exact reprefentation of nature, with 
fine moral touches. He has not indeed given 
Jeflons of pure and confummate virtue; but 
he has expofed vice and meannefs with all 
the powers of ridicule: and we have fome 
other good wits, who have exerted their 
talents to the purpofes you approve. Mon- 


fieur de Marivaux and fome other French. 


writers have alfo proceeded much upon the 


fame plan, with a fpirit and elegance which 


give their works no mean rank among the 
belles lettres. I will own that, when there 
is wit and entertainment enough in a book 
to make it fell, it is not the worfe for good 
morals. 

CHARON. 

I think, Plutarch, you have made this 
gentleman a little more humble ; and now I 
will carry him the reft of his journey. But 
he 1s too frivolous an animal to prefent to 
wife Minos. I wifh Mercury were here; he 
would damn him for his dulnefs. 1] have a 
good mind to carry him to the Danaides, 
and leave him to pour water into their vefiels, 
which, like his late readers, are deftined to 
eternal emptinefs. Or fhall I chain him to 
the rock, fide to fide by Prometheus, not for 
having attempted to fteal ccleftial fire, in 
order to animate human forms, but for 
having endeavoured to extinguith that which 
Jupiter had imparted? or fhall we — 

im 
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him frifeur to Tifiphone, and make him 
curl up her locks with his fatires and 
libels ? 

PLUTARCH. 

Minos does not efteem any thing frivo- 
lous that affects the morals of mankind; he 
punifhes authors, as guilty of every fault 
they have countenanced, and every crime 
they have encouraged; and denounces heavy 
vengeance for the injuries which virtue or 
the virtuous have fuffered in confequence of 
their writings. 


FOUR 


FOUR 
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Pusrius Corneévius Scipio AFRICANUS. 
—Cartus JuLius Cmsar: 


| SCIPIO. | 
LAS, Cefar! how unhappily did you 
end a life, made. illuftrious by the 
greateft éxploits in war, and moft various 
civil talents! | 


| os CHSAR. — | 

Can Scipio wonder at the ingratitude of 
Rome to her generals? did hot he reproach 
her with it in the epitaph he ofdered to 
be infcribed upon his tomb at Liternum, 
that mean village in Campania, to which 
fhe had driven the conqueror of Hannibal 
and of Carthage? I alfo, after fiubduing 
her moft dangerous enemies, the Helvetians, 
the Gauls, and the Germans, after raifing 
her name to the higheft piteh of glory, 
fhould have been deprived of my province, 
reduced to live as a private man, tnder the 
powér of my enemies and the enviers of 
my greatnefs; nay, brought to atrial, and. 
condertined by the judgernent of a faction, 
if I had not led my viétorious troops to 
Rome, and, by their affiftance, after all my 

Vor. Il. Boh offers 
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offers of peace had been iniquitoufly re- 
jected, made myfelf matter of a ftate, which 
knew fo ill how to recompenfe {uperior 
merit. Refentment of this, together with 
the fecret machinations of envy, produced 
not long afterwards a confpiracy of fena- 
tors, and even.of fome whom I had moft 
obliged and loved, againft my life, which 
they bafely took away by aflaffination. 


SCIPIO. 

You fay you led your victorious troops to 
Rome. —~ How were they your troops? I 
thought the Roman armies had belonged to 
the republick, not to their generals, 


CESAR. os 
They did fo in your time. But, before:I 


came to command them, Manus and Sylla 


had taught them, that they belonged go 


‘their generals. And I taught the fenate, 
‘that a veteran army, affectionately attached 
to its leader, could give him all the treafures 


and honours of the ftate, without afking their 
leave. | | : 
SCIPIO. 

— Jaft gods! Did I then deliver my country 
from the invading Carthaginian, did I exale 
it by my victories above all other nations, that 
it might become 4 richer prey to its own 
rebel foldiers, and their. ambitious com- 


manders ? 


£ESAR. 
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| CESAR. |. 

How could it be otherwife? was it poffible 
that the conquerors of Europe, Afia, and 
Africk, could tamely fubmit to defcend from 
their triumphal chariots, and become fubject 
to the authority of pretors and confuls, 


ele€ted by a populace corrupted by bribes, or — 


enflaved to a confederacy of factious nobles; 
who, without regard to merit, confidered all 


the offices and dignities of the ftate as here<_ 


ditary poffeffions belonging to their families ? 


§ CT PIO: | 
If I thought it no difhonowr, after tri- 


cumphing over Hannibal, to lay down my - 


fafces, ‘and obey; as all my anceftors had 
ane -before me, the magiftrates of the re- 
“publick + fuch a conduét would not have 
difhonoured either Marius, or Sylla, or Cefars 
‘But you all difhonoured yourfelves, when, 
inftead of virtuous Romans, fuperior to your 


fellow-citizens in merit and glory, but equal 


‘to them in a due {fubjection to the laws, you 
became the enemies, the invaders, and the 
tyrants, of your country. 


CESAR. 

Was I the énemy Of my country, in giving 
it a ruler fit. to fupport ‘alk the majefty and 
_weight“of its empire? did I invade it, when 
‘T marched to deliver the people from the 
‘wfurped dominion and. infolence of a few 


fenators? was I a tyrant, becaufe I would © 


b 2 not 
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not crouch under Pompey, and let him be 
thought my /uferior, when I felt he was not 
my equal ? 

SCIPIO. 


Pompey had given you a noble example of 
moderation, in twice difmiffing the armies, 
at the head of which he had performed fuch 
illuftrious actions, and returning, a private 
citizen, into the bofom of his country. 


CZESAR., 


His moderation was a cheat. He believed 
that the authority his victories had gained > 
him would make him effectually mafter of 
the commonwealth, without the help of 
thofe armies. But, finding it difficult to 
{ubdue the united oppofition of Craflus and 
me, he leagued himfelf with us; and, im 
confequence of that league, we three go- 
verned the empire. But, after the death of 
Craffus, my glorious atchievements in fub- 
duing the Gauls raifed fuch a jealoufy in him, 
that he could no longer endure me as a 
partner in his power, nor could I fubmit to 
degrade myfelf into his fubject. 





SCIPIO. 

Am I then to underftand, that iki civit 
war you engaged in was really a mere con- 
teft, whether you or Vine os fhould remain 

Sole lord af Rome ? | 


 CASAR. 
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CESAR | 

Not fo—for I offered, in my loner to theSee ae 
fenate, to lay down my arms, if. Pompey Secronive 
at the fame time would lay down his, andin¥*-C 
leave the republick in freedom. Nor did 1enh, 
refolve to draw the fword, till not only thef°yy"" 
fenate, overpowered by the fear of Pompey Civili, 
and his troops, had rejected thefe offers ;°" 
but two tribunes of the people, for legally 
and juftly interpofing their authority in my 
behalf, had been forced to fly from’ Rome, 
difguifed in the habit of flaves, and take re- 
fuge in my camp, for the fafety of their 
perfons. My camp was therefore the afylum 
of perfecuted liberty; and my army fought 
to avenge the violation of the rights and 
majefty of the people, as much as to defend 
the dignity of their A aie unjuftly op- 
prefled. 


= 


SCIPIO. | 

You would therefore have me think that 
you contended for the equality and hberty of 
the Romans, againft the tyranny of Pompey 
and his lawlets adherents. In fuch a war 
I myfelf, if I had lived in your times, would 
have willingly been your lieutenant. Tell 
me then, on the iffue of this honourable en-+ 
terprize, when you had fubdued all your 
foes, and had no oppofition remaining to 
obftrucé your intentions, did you eftablith 
that liberty for which you fought? did you 
Bb 3 reftare 
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reftore the republick to what it was in my 
rime f 
CASAR. | 
1 took the neceffary. meafures ta fécure 
to myfelf the fruits of my vidories ; and 
ave a head to the empire, which could 
neither fubfift without one, nor find another 
fo well fuited to the greatnefs of thé body. 


sCc1PIo. 

There the true charatter of Catfar was foen 
unmafked.—You had managed fo fkilfully 
in the meafsres which preceded the civil 
war, your offers were fo {pecious, and there 
appeared fo much violence in the conduct of 
your cnemies, that, if you had fallen in 
that war, pofterity might have doubted 
whether you were not a victim to the in- 
terefts of your country. But your fuccefs, 
and the defpotifm you afterwards exercifed, 
took off thofe difguifes, and fhewed cleatly 
that the aim of all your actions was einer 


CESAR, 

Let us us not deceive ourfelves with founds 
and xames—That great minds fhould afpire 
to fovereign power, is a fixed law of nature, 
Tt is an injury to mankind, if the higheft 
abilities be not placed in the higheft ftations, 
Had you, rea ie been kept dawn by the 
republican jealoufy of Cato the cenfor, Han-' 
nibal would have never been recalled out of 


Tea! y, nor defeated in Afrigk. And if I had 
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not been treacheroufly murdered by the dag- 


gers of Brutus and Craflus, my {word would’ 


have revenged the defeat of Craflus, and added 
the empire of Parthia to that of Rome. 


Nor was my government tyrannical., It was 


mild, humane, and bounteous. The world 
would have been happy under it, and wifhed 
its continuance: but my death broke the 
pillars of the publick tranquillity, and brought 
upon the whole empire a direful fcene of 
calamity and confufion. 


SCIPIO. _ 

You fay that great minds will naturally 
afpire to fovereign power. But, if they are 
good as well as great, they will regulate 
their ambition by the laws of their country. 
The laws of Rome permitted me to afpire 
to thé conduct of the war again{t Carthage ; 
but they did not permit you to turn her 
arms againft herfelf, and fubject her to your 
will, The breach of one law of liberty is 
a greater evil to a nation than the lofs of a 
province; and, in my opinion, the conqueft 
of the whole world would not be enough 
to compenfate for the total lofs of their 
fréedom. 

| | CESAR, © 7 
You talk finely, Africaius,—But afk your- 
felf, whether the height and dignity of your 
mind, that noble pride which accompanies 
the magnanimity of a hero, could always 
: : Bb4 | {toop 
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ftoop to a nice conformity with the laws of 
your country? Is there a law of liberty more © 
effential, more facred, than that which obliges 
every member of a free community to fubmit 
himfelf to atrial, upon a legal charge brought 
againft him for a publick mifdemeanour? — 
In what manner did you anfwer a regular 
accufation from a tribune of the people, who 
charged you with embezzling the money of 
the ftate? You told your judges, that on 
that day you had vanguifbed Hannibal and 
Carthage, and bad them follow you to the 
temples to give thanks to the gods. Nor could 
you ever be brought to ftand a legal trial, 
or juftify thofe accounts which you had 
torn in the fenate, when they were quef- 
tioned there by two magiftrates in the name 


-or the Roman people. Was. this acting like 


the fubject of a free ftate? had your victory 
procured you an exemption from juftice? 

ad it given into your hands the money of 
the republick without account? If it had, 


you were king of Rome. Pharfalia, Thapfus, 


and Munda, could do no more for me, . 


SCIPIO. 


~ J did not queftion the right of bringing 
ms to a trial; but J difdained to plead in 
vindication of a character fo unfpotted as 
mine. My whole life had been an anfwer 
to that infamous charge, — | 


Cz g ARy 
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| CESAR. 

It may be fo:. and, for my part, I admire 
the magnanimity of your behaviour. But I 
fhould condemn it as repugnant and de- 
ftructive to liberty, if I did not pay more 
re{pect to the dignity of a great general, than 
to the forms of 3 democracy, or the rights 
of a tribune. : 

SCIPIO. 
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You are endeavouring to confound MY saccadius 
caufé with yours; but. they are exceedingly in Cxtare 


different. You apprehended a fentence of 
condemnation againft you. for fome part of 
your condu&, and, to prevent it, made an 
impious war on your country,. ‘and reduced 
her to fervitude. I trufted the juftification 
of my affronted innocence to the opinion of 
my judges, fcorning to plead for myielf 
againit a charge unfupported by any other 
proof than bare fufpicions and furmifes. But 


I made no refiftance: I kindled no civil war: | 


I Jeft Rome undifturbed m the enjoyment of 
her liberty. Had'the malice of my accufers 
been ever fo violent, had it threatened my 
deftruction; I fhould have chofen much 
yather to turn my {word again{t-my own 
bofom, than againit that ‘of my country. 
CESAR. Pe 

You beg the queftion, in fuppofing that I 
yeally hurt my country by giving her a 
matter. When Cato adviled the fenate to 
make Pompey /ole conful, he did it upon this 
a principle, 
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ti, Principle, hat any kind of government is pre- 

‘eta, ferable to anarchy. The truth of this, I 
prefume, no man of fenfe will conteft; and 
the anarchy, which that zealous defender of 
liberty fo much apprehended, would have 
continued in Rome, if that power, which 
the urgent neceflity of the ftate conferred 
upon me, had not removed it. 


| SCIPIO. 

Pompey and you had brought that anarchy 
on the ftate, in order to ferve your own 
ends. It was owing to the corruption, the 
factions, and the violence, which you had 
encouraged, from an opinion that the fenate 
would be forced to fubmit to an abfolute 
power in your hands, as a remedy againft 
thofe intolerable evils. But Cato judged 
well, in thinking it eligible to make Pompey 
fole conful, rather than your dictator ; becaufe 
experience had fhewn, that Pompey refpected 
the forms of the Roman conftitution ; and, 

though he fought, by bad means as well as 
good, to obtain the higheft magiftracies and 
the moft honourable commands, yet he laid 
them down again, and contented himfelf 
with remaining fuperior in credit to any 
other citizen. 


CHESAR. 

If all the difference between my ambition 
and Pompey’s were only, as you reprefent it, 
in a greater or lefs refpet for the forms of the 
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confiitution ; es chink it was’ hardly becoming 
fuch a patriot as Cato’ to take part in our 
quarrel, much léfs to kill himfelf rather 
than yield to my power. 


. SCIPIO. 
It 1s eafier to revive the fpirit of liberty i in 


a government where the forms of it remain — 


unchanged, than where they have been to- 
tally difregarded and abolifhed. But I readily 
own, that. the balance of the Roman con- 


{titution had been deftroyed by the exceffive 
and illegal authority, which the people were 
induced to confer upon Pompey, before any, 


extraordinary honours or commands had 
béen, demanded by you. And that is, I 
think, your beft excufe. 


CESAR. 
Yes, furely.—The favourers of the Manilian 
Jaw had an ill grace iri defiring to limit the 
commiffions I obtained from the people, ace 


cording to the rigour of certain abfolute 


republican laws, no more regarded im my 


time than the Sibylline oracles, or the pious 


inftitutions of Numa. 
SCIPIO. 


It was the misfortune of your time, that 
they were not regarded. A virtuous man 


would not take from a deluded people fuch 
favours as they ought not to beftow. I have 
d right to fay this, becaufe I chid the Roman 
people, when, over-heated by gratitude for 


the 
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the fervices I had done them, they defired to 


us, make me perpetual conful and diétator, Hear 
. this, and blufh.—What I refufed to accept, 


you {natched by force. 
CHSAR, 


‘Tiberius Gracchus reproached you with 
the inconfiftency of your conduat, when, 
after refufing thefe offers, you fo little re- 
{pected the Tribunitian authority. But thus 
it muft happen. We are naturally fond of 
the idea of liberty, till we come to fuffer by 
it, or find it an impediment to fome predo- 
minant paflion; and then we with to con- 
troul it, as you did moft defpotically, by 


_ refufing to fubmit to the juftice of the ftate. 


SCIPIO. 


I have anfwered before to that charge. 
Tiberius Gracchus himfelf, though my per- 
fonal tnemy, thought it became him to 
{top the proceedings againft me; not for my 
fake, but for the honour of my country, 
whofe dignity fuffered with mine. Never. 
thelefs, I acknowledge my conduét in that 
bufinefs was not abfolutely blamelefs. The 


generous pride of virtue was too {trong in my 
mind. Jt made me forget I was creating a 


dangerous. precedent, in declining to plead to 


a legal accufation, brought againft me by a 


magiftrate invefted with the majefty of the 
— | wholg 
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whole Roman people. It made me unjuftly 
accufe my country of ingratitude, when fhe 
had fhewn herfelf grateful even beyond the 
true bounds of policy and juftice, by not 
inflicting upon me any penalty for fo ir- 
regular a proceeding. But, at the fame time, 
what a proof did 1 give of moderation and 
refpect for her liberty, when my utmoft 
refentment could impel me to nothing more 
violent than a voluntary retreat, and quiet 
banifhment of myfelf from the city of Rome! 


Scipio Africanus, offended, and living a pri-_ 
vate man, in a country-houfe at Liternum,: 


was an example of more ufe to fecure the 
equality of the Roman commonwealth, than 
all the power of its tribunes. 


| CAESAR. | 

I would rather have been thrown down 
the Tarpeian rock, than have retired, as 
you did, to the obfcurity of a village, after 
acting the firft part on the greateft theatre of 
the world. | 


SCIPIO. = 

An ufurper exalted on the higheft thron 
of the univerfe is not fo glorious as I was in 
that obfcure retirement. I hear indeed, that 
you, Czfar, have been deified by the flattery 
of fome of your fucceffors. But the impar- 
tial judgement of hiftory has confecrated 
my name, and ranks me in the firft clafs of 
| heroes 
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heroes and patriots: whereas the higheft 


praife her records,. even under the dominion 


ufurped by your family, have given to you, 


is, that your courage and talents were equal 


to the object your ambition afpired to, the 


empire of the world ; and that. you exercifed 


a fovereignty unjuftly acquired with a mag- 


‘nanimous clemency. But it would have 


been better for your country, and better for 
mankind, if you had never exifted. 


Bi A. 


| DI ALOGU . nee 
Bis ATO—DIOGENES. 


DIOGENES. 
IL ATO, ftand off.—A true philofopher, 
as I was, is no company for a courtier 
of the tyrant of Syracufe. I would avoid 
you, as one infected with the moft noifome 

of plagues, the plague of flavery, 
PLATO. 

He, who can miftake a brutal pride and 
favage indecency of manners for freedom, 
may naturally think that the being in a court 
(however virtuous one’s conduéct, however 
free one’s language there) 1s flavery. But I 
‘was taught by my great mafter, the incom- 
‘parable Socrates, that the bufinefs of true 
philofophy 1s to confult and promote the 
happinefs of fociety. She muft not therefore 
be confined to a tub or a ce//. Her fphere is 
in fenates, or the cabinets of kings. While 
your fect is employed in f{narling at the great, 
or buffooning with the vulgar ; 3 fhe is coun- 
feling thofe who govern nations, infufing 
into their minds humanity, juftice, tem- 
-perance, and the love of true glory, refifting 
their paffions when they tranfport them_be- 
-yond the bounds of virtue, and fortifying 
their reafon by the antidotes fhe adminifters 

again{t the poifon of flattery. 
DI1o- 
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DIOGENES,. | | 
You mean to have me underftarid, that 
you went to the court of the Younger Dio- 
nyfius, to give him antidotes againft the poi-_ 
fon of flattery. But I fay, he fent for you | 
only to {weeten the cup, by mixing it more 
agreeably, and rendeting the flavour more 
delicate. His vanity was too nite, for the ~ 
naufeous common draught; but your feafon- © 
ing gave it a relifh, which made it go down | 
moft delightfully, and intoxicated him more | 
than ever. Oh! there is no flatterer half fo 
dangerous to a prince asa fawning philo- 
fopher ! — | 

PLATO. — oe 

If you call it fawning, that I did not treat. 
him with fuch unmannerly rudenefs as you 
did Alexander the Great when he vifited you | 
at Athens, I have nothing to fay. But, in 
truth, I made my company agreeable to him, - 
not for any ends which regarded only my-:’ 
felf, but that I might be ufeful both to him’ 
and to his people. I endeavoured to give a. 
right turn to his vanity; and know, Dio« 
genes, that whoever will ferve mankind, but 
more efpecially princes, muft compound 
with their weakneffes, and take -as much’ 
pains to gain them over to virtue “by ‘an 
honeft and prudent complaifance, as others: 
do to feduce them from. it by a criminal ade‘ 
lation.. ; ae Se as 2 
ae D1as 
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DIOGENES. 


A little of my fagacity would have fhewn 
you, that, if this was your purpofe, your 
labour was loft in that court. Why did 
you not go and preach chaftity to Lais? A 
philofopher in a brothel, reading leCtures on 
the beauty of continence and decency, is not 
a more ridiculous animal, than a philofopher 
in the cabinet, or at the table of a tyrant, 
defcanting on liberty and publick fpirit! 
What effect had the leflons of your famous 
difciple Ariftotle upon Alexander the Great, 
a prince far more capable of receiving 
inftruction than the Younger Dtonyfius? 
did they hinder him from killing his beft 
friend, Clitus, for {peaking to him with 
freedom; or from fancying himfelf a god, 
becaufe he was adored by the wretched 
{flaves he had vanquifhed? When I defired 
him not to fiand between me and the fun, \ 
humbled his pride more, and confequently 
did him more good, than Ariftotle had done 
by all his former precepts. 


PLATO. 


Yet he owed to thofe precepts, that, not- 
withitanding his excefles, he appeared not 
unworthy the empire of the world. Had 
the tutor of his youth gone with him into 
Afia, and continued always at his ear, the 
authority of that wife and virtuous man 

Vo-. Il, Cc might 
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might .have been able to ftop him, even in 
the riot of conqueft, from giving way to 
thofe paflions which difhonoured his cha- 
racter, 


If he had gone into Afia, arid had not flat- 
tered the king as obfequioufly as Hepheftion, 
he would, ie Callitthenes, whom he fent 
thither as his deputy, have been put to 


death for high treafon. The man who will 


‘not flatter muit live independent, as I did, 
and prefer a tub to a palace. 


PLATO. 


Do you pretend, Diogenes, that, becaufe 
you were never in a court, you never flat- 
tercd? How did you gain the affection of the 
people of Athens, but by foothing their rul- 
ing pafhon, the defire of paige. “their fupe- 
riors abufed? Your cynic raving was to them 
the moft acceptable flattery. This you weil 
underftood; and made your court to the 
vulgar, always envious and mahgnant, by 
trying to lower all dignity and confound all 
order: you made your court, I fay, as fer- 
vilely, and with as much offence to virtue, 
as the bafeft flatterer ever did to the moft 
corrupted prince. But true philofophy will 
difdiin to act either of thefe parts. Neither 
in the affemblies of the people, nor in the 

cabincts 
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cabinets of kings, will fhe obtain favour by 
fomenting any bad difpofitions. If her en- 
deavours to do good prove unfuccefs‘ul, fhe 
will retire with honour; as an honeft phy- 
fician departs from the houfe of a patient, 
whofe diftemper he finds incurable, or who 
refufes to take the medicines he prefcribes. 
But if fhe fucceeds; if, like the mufick of 
Orpheus, her fweet perfuafions can mitigate 
the ferocity of the mulutude, .and tawe their 
minds to a due obedience to laws and reve- 
rence for magiftrates; or if fhe can form a 
Timoleon, or a Numa Pompiltus, to the go- 
vernment of a ftate; how meritorious 1s the 
work! One king, nay, one minitter, or 
coun{ fellor of {tate, imbued-with her pre- 
cepts, 18 of more value than all the {pecu- 
Jative, retired philofophers, or cynical revi- 
Jers of princes and magiftrates, that ever 
lived upon earth. 


DIOGENES,. 


Don’t tell me of the mufick of. Orpheus, 
and of his taming wild beafts. A wild beatt 
brought to crouch and sick the hand of a mafter 
is a much viler animal than he was in his 
natural ftate of ferocity. You feem to think 
that the bufinefs of philofophy is 40 pol/b 
men into flaves; but 1 fay, it is to teach 
them to aflert, with an cucamed and gene- 


none {pirit, their independence and freedom. 
C'<e2 You 
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You profefs to inftru& thofe who want to 
ride their fellow-ereatures, how to do it with 
an eafy and gentle rein; but I would have 
them thrown off, and trampled under the 
feetof all their deluded or infulted equals, on 
whofe backs they have mounted. Which of 
ws two is the trueft friend to mankind? 
ae ee oe ae 


PLATO. 


According to your notions, all government 
18-deftructive to liberty; but I think that no 
liberty can fubfift without government. A 
ftate of fociety is the natural ftate of man= 
kind. Thev are impelled to it, by their 
wants, their infirmities, their affections. The 
laws of fociety are rules of life and action 
neceflary to fecure their happinefs in that 
ftate. Government isthe due enforcing of 
thofe laws. ‘That government is the betft, 
which does this moft effectually and moft 
equally ; and that people is the freeft, which. 
is moft fubmiffively obedient to fuch a go- 
vernment. 


ee 


DIOGENES 


-Shew me the government which makes no’ 
other ‘ufe of its power than duly to enforce 
the laws of fociety, and I will own it is en- 
titled to the moft abfolute fubmiffion from alk 
its {ubyects, Oe ' 


i - a ch Ge 
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PLATO. 

I cannot fhew you perfeétion in human 
inftitutions. It is far mere eafy to blame 
them than it .is. to amend them. Much 
may be wrong in the beft: but a good man 
refpects the laws and the magiftrates of his 
country. 


7 | - DIOGENES. ee 

As for the laws of my country, I did fo 
far refpect them, as not to philofophize to 
the prejudice of the firft and greateft prin- 
ciple of nature and of wifdom, felf-prefer~ 
vation. Though I loved to prate about high 
matters as well as Socrates, I did not chufe 
to drink hemlock after hisexample. But you 
might as well have bid me /ove an ugly 
woman becaufe fhe was dreft up in the 
gown of Lais, as re/pec? a fool or a knave 
becaufe he was attired in the robe of a ma- 
giftrate. : 

PLATO, 


All I defired of you was, not to amufe 
yourfelf and the populace by throwing dirt 
upon the robe of a magiftrate, merely becaufe 
he wore that, robe, and you did not. — 


i DIOGENES. —— 
A philofopher cannot better difplay his 
wifdom, than by throwing contempt on that 
Ce3 pageantry, 


0 
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pageantry, which the ignorant multitude gaze 
at with a fen! clefs 1 veneration, 


PLATO: 


He who tries to make the multitude vene- 
rate nothing is more fentelefsthanthey. Whfe 
men have endeavoured to excite an awful 
reverence in the minds of the vulgar for 
external ceremonies and forms, in order to 
fecure their obedience to religion and 
government, of which thefe are the fymbols, 
Can 4 philofopher defire to defeat that good 
i aaa 


DIOGENES, | 

‘Vis if he {ce it abufed, to fupport the evil 

purpoies of fuperftition and tyranny. 
PLATO, 


May not the abufe be corrected, without 
Jofing the benefit? is there no acters bes 
tween refar mation and deftruction ¢ 


; DIOGENES. 
Haif-meafures do nothing, - He who defies 
to refer, muft not be afraid to pull down o 
PLATO es Lille: 


Iknow that you and your {e% “are Rin 
ue down evel y ae that 1g abgue your 
2 OWN 
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own level, Pride and envy are the motives 
that fet you all to work. Nor can one won- 


der that paffions, the influence of which is fo - 


general, fhould give you many difciples and 
many admirers. 


DIOGENES. 


When you have eftablithed your repubtick, : 


if you will admit me into it, I promife you 
to be there a mott refpectful fubject. 


PLATO. 


I am confcious, Diogenes, that my rebud- 
lick was imaginary, and could never be efta- 
blifhed. But they fhew as little knowledge 
of what is practicable in politicks, as I did 
in that book, who fuppofe that the liberty of 
any civil fociety can be maintained by the 
deftruction of order and decency, or pro- 
moted by the petulance of unbridled defae 
mation. 


DIOGENES. 


I never knew any government angry at 
defamation, when it fell on thofe who dif- 
liked or obftructed its meafures. But I well 
remember, that the thirty tyrants at Athens 
called oppofition to them rhe de ait of 
erder and decenc Y. 


Cc4 PLATO, 
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PLATO. 
_-Things are not altered by names, 
DIOGENES, 


No—but names have a ftrange power ta 
impofe on weak underftandings. If, when you 
were in Egypt, you had laughed at the wor- 
fhip of an onion; the priefts would have 
called you an atheift, and the people would 
have ftoned you. But, I prefume, that, to 
have the honour of being initiated into the 
myfteries of that reverend hierarchy, you 
bowed as low to it as any of their devout 
difciples. Unfortunately my neck was not 
fo pliant; and therefore I was never initiated 
into their myfteries either of religion or go- 
vernment, but was feared or hated by all 
who thought it their intereft to make them be 
re{pected. 


PLATO. 


Your vanity found its account in that fear 
and that hatred. The high prieft of a deity, 
or the ruler of a ftate, is much lefs dif- 
tinguifhed from the vulgar herd of mankind, 
than the {coffer at all religion, and the de- 

- {pifer of all dominion,—But let us end our 
difpute. I feel. my folly, in continuing to 
— 4 argue 
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argue with one, who, in reafoning, does not 
feek to come at truth, but merely to fhew 
his wit. Adieu, Diogenes. 1am going to 
converfe with the Trades: of Pythagoras, 
Solon, and Bias. —- You may jeft with 
Ariftophanes, or rail with Therfites, 


DIA 
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DIALOGUE XXXI, 


: 


ARISTIDES—PHOCION—DEMOQ8THENES. 


ARISTIDES. 


“OW could, it happen, that Athens, 
after having recovered an equality with 
Sparta, fhould be forced to fubmit to the 
dominion of Macedon, when fhe had two 
fuch great men as Phocion and Demofthenes 
at the head of her ftate? 


PHOCION, 


It happened becaufe our opinions of her 
interefts in foreign affairs were totally dif- 
ferent; which made us act with a conftant 
and pernicious oppofition, the one to the 
other. . 


ARISTIDES. 


T wifh to hear from you both (if you will 
indulge my curiofity) on what principles 
you could form fuch contrary judgements. 
conceming points of fuch moment to the 
fafety of your SOURETY, which you equally: 
loved.» 

PEMOS+ 


DEMOSTHENES. 


My principles were the fame with vours, 
Ariftides. I laboured to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Athens againft the incroaching 
ambition of Macedon, as you had maintained 
it againft that of Perfia, I faw that our 
own ftrength was unequal to the enterprize ; 
but what we could not do alone, I thought 
might. be done by a union of the principal 


ftates of Greece; fuch a union as had been 


formed Py you and Themuiftocles, in oppo- 
fition to the Perfians. To effect this, was 
the great, the conftant, aim of my policy ; 
and, though traverfed in it by many whom 
the gold of Macedon had corrupted, and by 
Phocion, whom alone, of all the enemies to 
my fyftem, I muft acquit of corruption, I 
fo far fucceeded, that I brought into the 
field of Charonea an army equal to Philip’s. 


The event was unfortunate; but Ariftides. 


will not judge of the merits of a ftatefman 
by the accidents of war. 


PHOCION, 


Do not imagine, Ariflides, that I was lefs 
defirous than Demofthenes to preferve the 
independence and liberty of my country. 
But, before I engaged the Athenians in a 

wat not abfolutely necefary, I thought it proper 
to confider what the event of a battle would 

y) probably 


ay «ae 
395: 
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eed, 
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probably be. That which I feared, came to 
pals: the Macedonians were victorious, and 
Athens was ruined. 


DEMOSTHENES. 


Would Athens not have been’ ruined if no 
battle had been fought ? Could:yon, Phocion, 
think it fafety, to have our freedom depend 
on the moderation of Philip? and what had 
we elfe to protect us, if no confederacy had 
been formed to refift his ambition? 


PHOCION. 


1 faw no wifdom in accelerating the down- 
fall of my country, by a rath activity in 
provoking the refentment of an enemy, whofe 
arms, I foretold, would in the iflue prove 
fuperior, not only to ours, but to thofe of 
any confederacy we were able to form. My 
maxim was, ** That a ftate, which cannot make 
<< ‘itfelf ftronger than any of its neighbours, 
‘* fhould live in friendfhip with that power 
“ which is the ftrongeft.”” But, the more 
apparent it was that our ftrength was inferior 
to that of Macedon, the more you laboured 
to induce us, by all the vehemence of your 
oratory, to take fuch meafures as tended ta. 
render Philip our enemy, and exafperate him. 
more again{t us than any other nation. This]. 
thought a rafh conduct. It was not by, 
ofatigns that the dangerous war you had 

en kindled 
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kindled could finally be determined: nor did 
your triumphs over me in an affembly of the 
people intimidate any Macedonian in the 
field of Cheronea, or FOP _ ee: from 
flying out of that field. . 


DEMOSTHENES, 


My flight hence, I muft own, was igs 
nominious ‘to me; but it affects not the 
queftion we are agitating now, whether the 
counfels I gave to the people of Athens, as: 
a ftatefman and a publick minifter, were 
sight or wrong. When firft I excited them 
to make war “againtt Philip, the victories 
gained by Chabrias, in which you, Phocion, 
had a fhare, particularly that of Naxos, 
which completely reftored to us the empire 
of the fea, had enabled us to maintain, not 
only our own liberty, but that of all Greece, 
in the defence of which we had formerly 
ot be fo much glory, and which our an- 
eeftors thought fo important to the fafety 
and independence of Athens. Philip’s power. 

Wat bepinning, and fupported itfelf more 
by craft than force. I faw, and I warned 
ray countrymen in due time, how impolitick 
it would be, to fuffer his machinations to be 
carried on with fuccefs, and his ftrength. to 
increafe by continual acquifitions, without 
refiftance. I expofed. the weaknefs of that 
narrow, that fhort-fighted policy, which 
looked | no further than to our own ipiines 

late 
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diate ‘borders, and imagined that whatfoever 
lay out of thofe bounds was foreign to our 
interefts, and unworthy of our care. The 
force of my remonftrances rouzed the Athe- 
nians to a more vigilant condua&.° Then it 
was, that the orators, whom Philip had cor- 
rupted, loudly | inveighed againft me, as 
alarming the people with imaginary. dangers, 
and drawing them into quarrels in which 


they had really no concern, ‘This language, 


and the fair profeffions of Philip, who was 


perfectly tkilled in the royal art of difembling, 


were often fo prevalent, that many favour- 
able opportumties of defeating his defigns 
were unhappily loft. Yet fometimes, by the 
4pirit with which I animated the Athenians 
and other neighbouring flates, 1 ftopt the 
progrefs of his arms, and oppofed to him fuch 
obftacles as coft him much time and much 
Jabour to remove. You yourfelf, Phocion, 
at the head of fleets and armies fent againtt 
him by decrees which I had propofed, van- 
quifhed his troops in Euboea, and faved trom 
him Byfantium, with other cities’ 
allies on the coafts of the Hellefpont, : 
high you drove him with fhame. 


; 
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- - PHOCION. 

The proper ule of thofe advantages & was, 
to fecure a peace to Athens, which they in- 
clined him to:-keep. » His am bition; was 


‘checked ; but his: forces were not foimugh 
oe dimi- 
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‘dimamifhed as to render it fafe to ahi 
him to further hodtilitiess:« : 


DEMOSTHENES. 


- His courage and policy were indeed to tu- 
wéviat to ours, that, notwith{tanding his de- 
feats, he -was foon in a condition ta purfue 
the great ‘plan of conqueft and dominion, 
which he had formed long before, and from 


which he never defifted. Thus, through 


indolence on our fide, and a&tivity on his, 
things were brought to fuch a crifis, that J 
faw no hope of delivering all Greece from 
his yoke, but by confederating againft him 
the Athenians’ and the Thebans ; which 
Teague I effeted. Was it not better to fight 
for the independence of our country in con- 
junion with Thebes than alone? Would a 
battle loft in Boeotia be fo fatal to Athens, as 
one loft in our own territory, and Be our 
‘own walls? | 

- PHOCION, 

Ygu may remember, that, when you were 
eagerty ur ging this argument, I defired you 
to confider, not where we fhould fight, but 
how we fhould be conquerors: | ore if Wwe 
were vanquithed, all {forts of evils and dan-, 
gers Ww would be inftantly at our gates. 





ef vat s ARDS TEIDES.. Say 
Did: ‘not you tell mej: Demotthenes, a 


you ee to fpeak. vpon.this fubjeat, that 
cj you 
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you brought into the field of Charonea an 
army equal to Philip’s? 

DEMOSTHENES. 
I did, and believe that Phocion will not 
contradict me. | 
ARISTIDES, 

‘But, though equal in number, it was, 
perhaps, much inferior to the Macedonians 
in valour and military difcipline. 


- DEMOSTHENES, 
The courage fhewn by our army excited 
the admiration of Philip himfelf; and their 
difcipline was inferior to none in Greece. 


ARISTIDES. 
What then occafioned their defeat? 


DEMOSTHENES. 
_ The bad conduét of their generals. 


ARISTIDES, 

Why was the command not given té 
Phocion, whofe abilities had been proved on 
fo many other occafious? was it offered to 
him, and did he refufe to accept it? You 
are filent, Demofthenes. I underftand your 
filence.. You are unwilling to tell me, that, 
having the power, by your influence over 
the people, to confer the command on what 
Athenian you pleafed, you were induced, 
by the {pirit of party, to lay afide a great 
general, who had been always faccefsful, 
who had the chief confidence of your a 

| an 
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and of your aan wy grdey: to give it-to. 
men, zealous indeed for your meafures,’ and’ 


full of military ardour, . but, of little capacity 
or experience jn the, condua of awar. You 


cannot plead, that, if Phocion had led your. 


troops againft Philip, there. was any danger 
of his bafel; betraying, his. truft. Phoeion 


could not. be .a traitor. You had feen. ee 


ferve the republick, and conguer for it,. 
ayars, the undertaking of which he had 
nuoufly oppofed, in wars with Philip. How 


could you then be fo negligent of the fafety , 
of your country, as not ‘to employ him in 
this, the moft dangerous of all the ever had 


waged? lf Chares and Lyficles, the two 
generals you chofe to conduét it, had com- 
manded the Grecian forces at Marathon and 
Plateza, we fhould have loft thofe battles, 
All the men whom you fent to fight the 
Macedonians under fuch leaders were victiins 
to the animofity between you and Phocion, 
which made you deprive them of the ne- 
ceflary. benefit of his wife dire€tion, This 
I thik the worft blemith of your admi- 
niftration. In other parts of your condudé, 
I not only acquit, but’ greatly applaud and 





admire you.’ With the fagacity of a. ‘mott 
confemmate: ftatefman, | you penetrated; thie: 


déepeft-:defigns of Phiiips ‘you faw all: the 
dangy 





yoo exirorted ‘your “eowathpmen to’ make 4 


> Vor, Ih. Dd timely 


ers, which threatetredGteecé from’ rhat 
ivarter, while they were vet ata diftanice’; ; 
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timely provifion for their future fecurity ; 
you {pread the alarm through all the neigh- 
bouring ftates; you combined the moft pow- 
erful in a confederacy. with Athens; you 
catried the war oat of Attica, which (let 
Phocion fay what he will} was fafer than 
meeting it there; you brought it, after all 
that had been done by the enemy to ftrengthen 
himfelf and weaken us, after the lots. of 
Amphipolis, Olynthus, and Potidza, the 
outguards of Athens; you brought it, I fay, 
to the decifion of a battle with equal forces, 
When this could be effected, there was evi- 
dently nothing fo defperate in our circum- 
ftances, as to juftify an inaction, which might 
probably make them worfe, but could not 
make them better. Phocion thinks that a ftate, 
which cannot itfelf be the ftrongeft, fhould 
live in friendfhip with that power which is 
the ftrongeft. But, in my opinion, fuch friena- 

bp 1s no better than fervitude. It is more | 
advifeable to endeavour to fupply what is 
wanting in our own ttrength, by a conjugction 
with others who are equally in danger. “This 
method of preventing the ruin of our country. 
was tried by Demoithenes. Nor yet did he 
neglect, by all practicable means, to augment, 
at the fame time, our internal refources. 1. 
have heard, that, when he found the publick 
treailure exhautted, he replenithed it, with 





very great peril to himfelf, by bringing into. 


it saat se all before to the enter-— 
tainmeht, 
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tainmént of the people, againft the exprefs 


prohibition of a popular law, which made it 
death to propofe the application thereof to 


any other ufe. This was virtue, this was. 


irue and genuine patriotifia, He owed all his 
importance and power in the ftate to the 
favour of the people: yet, in order to ferve 
the ftate, he did not fear, at the evident 
hazard of his life, to offend their darling 
paffion, and appeal againtt | it to their reafon, 


PHOCION, 
: toe this aétion I praife him. :* was 
indeed far more dangerous fora ia ey at 


Athens to violate that abfurd and extravagant 


Jaw than any of thofe of Solon. But, though 
he reftored our finances, he could not reftore 
our loft virtue; he could not give that firm 
health, that vigour to the ftate, which is the 


refult of pure morals, of ftridt order and, 
civil difcipline, of integrity in the old, and 


obedience in the young. I therefore dreaded 
a conflict with the folid ftrength of Macedon, 


where cor ruption had yet made but a very 


fmall progrefs; and was happy that De- 
mofthenes did not oblige me, againft my 


own inclination, to be the general of esi a 


peaple i In fuch Ww ar. | 


a es ARISTIDES a: 
ok to that your juft contempt of the 
greater number of thofe who compofed the 


democracy fo difgufted you with this mode 
Dda and 
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and form of government, tliat you were as 
averfe to ferve under it, as others, with lefs 
ability and virtue than you, were defirous of 
obtruding themfelves into its fervice, But, 
though fuch a reluétance proceeds from a 
vety noble caufe, and feems agreeable to 
the dignity of a great mind in bad times; 
yet it is a fault again{t the higheft of moral 
obligations, the love of our country: for, 
how unworthy foever individuals may be, 
the publick is always ref{pectable, — dear 
to the virtuous. 


PHOCION. 

True: but no obligation can le upon a 
citizen to feek a publick charge, when he 
forefees that his obtaining of it will be ufelels 
to his country. Would you have had me 
folicit the command of an army which I 
believed would be beaten? ) 


ARISTIDES. 

It is not permitted to a ftate to defpair of 
its fafety, till its utmoft efforts have been 
made without fuccefs. If you had com- 
manded the army at Charonea, you might 


potibly have changed the event of the day : 


but, if you had not, you would have died 
more honourably there, than in a prifon at 
Athens, betrayed by a vain confidence in 
the infecure friendthip of a ‘sear Ma 
cedonian. | 


DIA. 
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hs hone Seeds Puitosopuus 
: —SERVIUS Turrivs, ae 


SERVIUS TULLIUS. 


ES, Marcus, though I own you to have 

been the firft of mankind ; in virtue and 
goodnefs; though, while you governed, 
philofophy fat on the throne, and diffufed 
the benign influences of her adminiftration 
over the whole Roman empire; yet, as a 
king, I might, perhaps, pretend to a merit 
even fuperior to yours. _ | ; | 


MARCUS AURELIUS! 


That philofophy you afcribe to me has 
taught me to teel my own defects, and to 
‘venerate the virtues of other men. ‘Tell me, 
therefore, in what confifted the fuperiority of 
your merit as aking. 


SERVIUS TULLIUS. 


‘Tt confifted 3 in this, that I gave my people 
freedom. I diminifhed, I limited, the kingly 
‘power, when it was placed in my hands. 1 
need not tell you, that the plan of govern- 
ment inftituted by. me was adopted by the 
Romans, when they had driven out Tar- 
quin, the deftroyer of their liberty ; and 
gave its form to that republick, compofed of 

2 ee, a due 


elections: to, thofe. of 
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a due mixture of the regal, ariftocratical, 
and democratical powers, the ftrength and 
wifdom of which fubdued the world. Thus 
all the glory of that great people, who for 
many ages excelled the reft of mankind in the 
atts of war and of policy, belongs originally 
tome 9 oS 7 


eee Mr ek 


ak 


There is much truth in what you fay. 


But would ‘not the Romans have done bet- 


tet, if, after the éxpulfion of Tarquin,‘they 
had vetted the regal power in a Vmited mo= 
march, inftead of placing it in two annual 
elective magiftrates, with the title of con- 
fuls? This was a great deviation from your 
plan of government, and, I think, an un- 
wife one. For a divided royalty 1s a folecifin, 


an abfurdity in politicks. Nor was the regal 


power, committed to the adminiftration of 


‘confuls, continued in their hands long enough 


to enable them to finifh any difficult war, 
or other .aét of great moment. Hence arofe 
a neceflity. of prolonging their commands be- 
yond the Jegal term; of fhortening the in- 
offices; and pf granting 
miffions and powers; by 









extraordinary com 


ftroyed,.. 


‘ ‘ 
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DIALOGUE XXXH. 
| ‘SERVIUS TULLIUS. 


The. revolution . which enfued upon the 
death of Lucretia. ‘was made with fo much 
anger, that ‘it is. no wonder the Romans 





dbolithed in their. fury the name.of king, 


and defired to weaken a power, the exercife 
of which had been fo grievous; though the 
doing this was attended with all the incon- 


veniencies you have juftly obferved. But, if 
anger acted too violently in reforming abufes, 


philofophy might have wifely corrected that 
error, Marcus Aurelius might have new- 


modeled the conttitution of Rome. He 


might have made it a limited monarchy ; leav- 
ing to the emperors all the power that was 
sceflary to govern a, wide-extended empire, 





that could be confiftent with order and obe- 
dience to government; a liberty purged of 
fadtion, and guarded againft anarchy. | 


MARCUS AURELIUS. 


a thould - have been happy indeed, GF it 


had been in my power to do tuch good to my 
country, But the gods themfelves cannot 
force their bleflings on men who by their 
vices are become incapable to receive them, 
Liberty, like power, is only good for thofe 
who f poffefs it when it is under the conftant 
‘direétion of virtue. No laws can have force 
enough to hinder it from degenerating into 
faction and anarchy, where the morals of a 
| | nation 


Wi to the fenate and people all the Jiberty- 


a i 
“sf 
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‘nation are depraved ; 7 “and cofitinued habits of 
vice will eradicate the very love of it out of 
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the hearts of a people. A Marcus Brutus, 
in my time, could not ‘have drawn. to his 
ftandard a fingle legion of Romans. But 
further, itis certain, that the [pirit of liberty 
is abfolutely iicompatible with the Spirit of 





congu et. To keep great conquered nations in 


fubjeétion and obedience, great fianding ar- 
mies are neceflary, The "generals of thofe 
armies will not long temain fubjects ; and 
whocver acquires dominion by the {word 
muft rule by the fword. If he do not de-- 
Htroy liberty, liberty will deftroy him, 


. SERVIUS TULLIUS, | 
Do you then jutity Aveuitis, for. the 


change he made in the Roman tie 


ment? 
MARC Us AURELIVS. 


I do not—for Auguftus had no lawfal, 
authority to make that change. His power 
was ufurpation and breach of truft. But the | 
government, which he ieized with a violent 
hand, came to me by a acat and iit ei 


rule of fucceffion. 


SERVIUS. TULLI Us. 


Can any length of efabl; foment make dof 
potiim fawful? is not rire at) “heres | 
ee rightof foankind! ee ee, 


Pre 


DIALOGUE XXxIL 
MARCUS AURELIVUS. 


They have an inherent right to be go. 
verned by laws, not by arbitrary will. Boe 
forms of government may, and aauft, be 
occafionally changed, with the confent of the 
people When I reigned over them, the 
ommans were governed by laws. . ha 


SERVIUS TULLIU 5. 


Yes, becaufe your moderation, and the. 
precepts of that philofophy in which your. 
youth had been tutored, inclined you to 
make the laws the rules.of your govern. 
ment, and the bounds of your power. But, 
if you had defired to govern otherwife, had 
they power to refrain you? 


MARCUS AURELIUS. 
They had not.—The imperial authority, 
in my timé, had no limitations. 
SERVIUS TULLIUS, 


Rome therefore was in reality as much en- 
flaved under you as under your fon; and 
you left him the power of tyrannizing over 
it by hereditary right. 

MARCUS AURELIUS, 


I did—And the conclufion of that tyranny 
was his murder. 


Vou, Il. Ee SE Re 
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t SERVIUS TULLIUS. 

‘Unhappy. father! unhappy king ! What 
a deteftable thing is abfolute monarchy, 
when even. the virtues of Marcus Aure- 
lius could not hinder it from being: de- 
‘ftradtive to his family, and pernicious to. 
his country, any longer than the period 
of his own life. But’ how happy is that. 
kingdom, in which a Limited monarch pre- 
fides pver a ftate fo jufly peifed, that it 
guards itfelf from fuch evils; and has” no 
need to take refuge in arbitrary power 
againft the dangers’ of anarchy ; which. is 
almoft as bad a refource ag it would be 
for a fhip to run itfelf on a rock, in or- 
oe to efcape from thg agifation of a tem- 
peft ! 


END OF VOL. 


